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Little else save notoriety can be said to 
have come of that much celebrated cause so 
far as Mr. Whistler is concerned. It may 
have served to fix and illustrate the general 
opinion of Mr. Ruskin’s habit, the habit of 
swift and unreflecting censure or eulogy. 
But the orbit in which Mr, Ruskin’s criti- 
cism revolves is known to be an eccentric 
one, which no ascertained laws direct, and no 
one at this date could have been astonished 
at a criticism of his, which consisted of 
terming the painter of a picture, a cockney 
and a coxcomb. And the general opinion 
of Mr. Whistler’s work cannot be said to 
have been affected by it, except in so far as 
it, and the suit it led to, made a sensation 
in a domain in which a slighter incident 
than is elsewhere necessary, suffices to attract 
popular attention and awaken popular inter- 
est—the domain of amateur estheticism. 
A sensation herein they did unquestionably 
produce, however; and for the discourse of 
many excellent people upon impressionism, 
and literalism, and idealization, and natural- 
ness in art, Mr. Whistler now furnishes a 
pivot. Probably his work has in no degree 
been prejudiced by Mr. Ruskin’s charac- 
terization of the moral qualities of its 
author, but it is nevertheless now accepted 
as typical, and made to stand for a class 
of art, or at least a manner of painting, 
of which the friends and foes are ardent and 
fluent. The circumstance that it is typical 
only in the most superficial way, and that 
in every vital way it is almost unique, justi- 
fies some attempt to consider it seriously, 
and to distinguish it from the semblance 
into which amateur estheticism has con- 
fidently distorted it. Amateur zstheticism 
is, to be sure, just at present occupied mainly 
with M. Zola and naturalism in fiction, but 
it has probably not yet lost its interest in its 
previous sensation, and only needs the 
provocation of a fresh exhibition of paint- 
ings to recur to the Arch-impressionist. 

It is difficult to get at precisely what is 
meant by “impressionism,” as the word is pop- 
ularly used. What is probably meant by it is 
that manner of painting which produces what 
are apparently Chinese puzzles—pictorial 
riddles, capable or not of solution, after due 
experiment on the part of the observer. If 
the observer finds himself, after conscientious 
effort, unable to make anything out of a 
picture, if to him its lines are confused and 
its color unmeaning, he calls it an impres- 
sionist picture, and gives up his attempt, 
generally in dudgeon. He assumes that the 


painter is affected,—is “a cockney and a 





coxcomb,” perhaps,—and asks with irony if 
“blurs ” and “ splotches of paint” are to be 
called pictures, and if nature ever looks like 
“4 paint-box struck by lightning.” If, on 
the contrary, he does succeed in discovering 
the meaning of the painter, the delight 
which he experiences in recognizing the sig- 
nificance of lines and lights which a moment 
before were obscure to him, persuades him 
swiftly, though it may be insensibly, that 
such significance is admirable. ‘The notion 
that the effort expended in reducing a con- 
fused mass of pigment to order and purpose 
might, after all, be a profitless effort, is too 
disheartening to be entertained by, or even 
to occur to, most people. And, therefore, it 
happens that ordinary persons, who can 
never make out “ puzzle-pictures ” on adver- 
tising cards, to say nothing of “ faces in the 
fire,” pronounce impressionist pictures daubs, 
and ordinary persons with more flexible 
powers of vision assume that impressionist 
pictures are beautiful. Satisfaction at hav- 
ing “ made them out” is mistakenly referred 
to the charms of the picture. To both these, 
mistaking miscellany for monotony, For- 
tuny, with all the abuse of detail which most 
critics find in him, is probably an impression- 
ist. And to neither is the real significance 
of such a painter as Fortuny, or of a true 
impressionist, such as Dégas or Apol, at 
all evident. To these, what Mr. Hamerton 
in a recent article has to say concerning 
“ impressionism” may afford some illumina- 
tion. “The impressionists,” he says, “ are 
a new sect, composed, as all new sects in 
painting invariably are, of young men who 
have not yet definitively formed their styles. 
The principle of their work is not, in itself, 
either inartistic or unphilosophical, consid- 
ered as an interpretation of nature ; but it 
involves the sacrifice of very much which 
has hitherto helped to make the strength of 
art. They go to nature and receive an im- 
pression (whence the title they give them- 
selves), and the purpose of their art is to 
render the impression as a whole, without 
either the painful study of parts or any sci- 
entific arrangement of material.” In other 
words, “ impressionism ” implies, first of all, 
impatience of detail. And, sO far, Mr. 
Whistler may justly be called an impression- 
ist—as, indeed, may a great many other 
painters whose bones were dust long before 
“impressionism” was heard of. But to 
associate him with “a new sect, composed 
of young men who have not yet definitively 
formed their style,” would be absurd; and 
an intimation that his works are lacking in 
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the study of parts or arrangement of mate- 
rial, would be false. It is, indeed, his pur- 
pose to render his impression as a whole; 
his study of parts is not apparently painful, 
and his arrangement of material is not obvi- 
ously scientific. And he does, indeed,—in 
Mr. Hamerton’s rather elephantine phrase, 
—‘ go to nature and receive an impression.” 
But the absence of selection, of ideal gen- 
eralization, of a sense of composition, form, 
color, which more or less characterizes the 
“new sect,” is conspicuously uncharacteristic 
of Mr. Whistler. Nothing is more foreign 


(“* 


to his genius than association with any | 


“ sect,” or sympathy with any creed, or con- 
formity to any fixed and formulated rules. 
And association of him with the impression- 
ists, except in so far as all the great painters 
are impressionists, would, of course, not 
occur to Mr. Hamerton; but it occurs to 
the ordinary amateur, because he sees some 
of the same superficial characteristics in 
both. He reads Mr. Whistler’s testimony 


ARRANGEMENT IN BLACK AND GRAY”’). 


, 


that it took him “a couple of days” to 
paint the “ Nocturne in Black and Gold ;” 
he reads of the large brushes that Mr. Whis- 


| tler uses; of his table, covered with daubs 


of paint, which does duty as a palette; and 
he is unable to distinguish in Mr. Whistler’s 
pictures details which he would never think 
of distinguishing in an analogous natural 
scene ; he forgets that these pictures are the 
results of “the knowledge gained through a 
lifetime ;” and he concludes that Mr. Whis- 
tler is an impressionist, and, in virtue of his 
notoriety, the arch-impressionist. Accord- 
ingly, his judgment of him is very nearly 
measured by his capacity for “ making out 
faces in the fire.” Upon the whole, then, 
the first step toward an understanding of 
Mr. Whistler’s genius,—toward a recognition 
that not how he paints but what he means 
is the important point to determine, and 
that he may paint as rapidly and with as 
large brushes as he chooses so long as his 
painting is his legitimate expression,—is to 
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abandon the notion that he is, in any tech- 
nical sense, to be called an impressionist. | 

In the little pamphlet which Mr. Whistler 
published after his Cadmean triumph over 
Mr. Ruskin he was very severe with lay criti- 
cism of art, and expressed small respect for 
the “man of taste.” Culture seems to meet 
with even less favor at his hands than with so 
sinewy a person as Mr. Frederick Harrison, 
who is broad enough to admit that it is a ser- 
viceable quality, perhaps, for “a critic of new 
books.” He replies tothe objecting inquiry as 
to what would become of painting if it were 
publicly let alone by saying: the same thing 
that happens to mathematics. “ Let work 
be received in silence,” he advises. Con- | 
sidering the impossibility of executing the 
reform suggested, however, Mr. Whistler’s 
advocacy of it seems profitless. People of 
taste will probably continue to write about 
pictures if they know how to express them- 
selves and imagine that they have anything 
to express. And if what they write pleases 
the painters, the painters will continue to 
rejoice that they did not keep silence, and, 
iz not, will continue to lament its inadequacy 
and its ignorance. But there is no general 
rule to be laid down about the matter, even 
if one could, by the writing of pamphlets or 
in any other way, get it conformed to, after 
its formulation. At least any rule must be 
of the least intimate application imaginable. 
Certainly Mr. Whistler’s implication that if 
we are obliged to have art critics at all they 





should be artists themselves, will hardly an- 
swer; and when Mr. Whistler seeks to illus- | 
trate the absurdity of any deviation from this 


by instancing the absurdity of Mr. Tennyson 
presiding over a medical examining board, 


| - “a ses 
every one recognizes that his illustration is 


not really analogous, and only seems to be. 
Every one will still be glad that Goethe was 
not estopped from writing “art criticism,” 
and that Mr. Pater and M. Taine have oc- 
cupied themselves with it so much; even 
that Mr. Ruskin did not become the evan- 
gelical minister that he was designed to be. 
Curiously enough, by the way, it is his being 
more or less technically an artist himself 
that has twisted Mr. Ruskin’s own criticism; 
his technical prejudices do not permit his 
“taste” to exercise its proper function of 
presiding in his reflections. If lay criticism 
could be confined to general criticism, to 
the philosophy and dialectics of art, about 
which it is the experience, probably, of every 
man of cultivation that artists know so little, 
it would possibly be an advantage, though 
Mr. Whistler of course would not make even 
this concession. But evidently that is a 
matter to be left to the individual lay critic 
himself, to his conscientiousness and his cul- 
tivation. One can imagine few cultivated 
people incompetent to express a just opin- 
ion upon the technique of many of our 
American academicians, and it is impossible 
not to see that the connection between a 
painter’s genius and his technique is so 
vital and intimate thatan estimate of the 
one involves a criticism, slight or searching, 
of the other. It would be difficult, for ex- 
ample, to decide how far the difference 
between Mr. Church and Mr. Bierstadt 
consisted in a difference of genius and 
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how far in a difference of technique. And 
to get at the difference between the two a 
lay critic would be necessary, forthe painters 
would never show it to us, even if they should 
be forced to admit its undeniable existence. 


And these qualities it is the-tendency of gen- 
eral cultivation to stimulate, and of special 
training to check ; and so the more the crit- 
icism of painting is diverted from essentials, 
as the painters would tend to divert it,—since 





“AT THE 


Still, it is undoubtedly true that lay critics | 
do often overstep the line which divides | 
general and essential criticism from tech- | 
nical criticism, the criticism of mere phe- | 
nomena concerning which, though they are 
not seldom at variance, the painters may be 
called the only experts. And it is certainly 
exasperating. Only, the exasperation of 
Mr. Whistler and the painters is, it should 
be observed, not very much keener than the 
irritation of every cultivated person when 
ignorance and incompetency are evinced— 
perhaps not at all keener, if the personal ele- 
ment in the matter is eliminated, and of course 
it should be eliminated. On the whole, crit- | 
icism is perhaps the one department of hu- | 
man effort in which special erudition is | 
dangerous. It is dangerous, and very often, 
as Mr. Whistler may possibly admit in Mr. 
Ruskin’s case, because in criticism what is 
needed above all is openness, balance, the 
free play of one’s faculties, the predomi- 
nance ot the intuitive over the logical spirit. 


PIANO.” 


as experts they would not meddle with mat- 
ters without their sphere, such as the philos- 
ophy of art,—the worse it will be ascriticism ; 
and the more it is diverted from the passing 
phenomena of painting, the better it will be. 

Into all discussions of this kind the in- 
stance of Titian enters as an illustration. 
Painters are never tired of telling us of 
Titian’s technique, and instructing us that, 
but for them, we should know nothing of one 
of his most admirable and most characteristic 
qualities. That is very just, and one can- 
not have too much knowledge of and prac- 
tice in rendering objects, in order to appre- 
ciate one phase of this quality, let us say. 
But the world in general knows nothing 
of technique. How unfortunate therefore 
would the world in general be if it were 
thrown back upon the painters, of whom 
there is only now and then a Fromentin, 
instead of being able as it is, to get from 
lay criticism—of which there is a whole 
literature in itself about Titian—some idea 
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of the wonderful pictorial serenity and full- 
ness of Titian. 
tous illustration, take the contemporary and 
unimpeachable illustration of Mr. Whistler. 
In the trial of his suit with Mr. Ruskin, the 
witnesses were mainly painters, and their 
testimony furnished a criticism upon Mr. 
Whistler’s later works, of just the descrip- 
tion which alone Mr. Whistler admits— 
expert criticism, professional criticism. It 
was not elaborate, it is true, but it was 
indicative of what an elaborate criticism 
from the same sources would be. Suppose 
we were forced to get our estimate of Mr. 
Whistler from this criticism. We should 
learn from Mr. Burne-Jones, for twenty 
years a painter, and for many a distinguished 
painter, that one of Mr. Whistler’s latest 
works was “an admirable beginning of a 
work of art, a sketch, in short;” that in 
respect of color it was “a beautiful sketch,” 
but that it was “ deficient in form, and form 
is as important as color;” that it did not 
show “the finish of a complete work of art 
in any sense whatever,” and that “neither 
in composition, detail nor form, had the 
picture any quality whatever.” From Mr. 
Frith, whose zsthetic sense allowed him to 
become the author of the “The Railway 
Station,” “ Derby Day,” “The Rake’s Prog- 
ress,” and the like performances, we should 
learn that one of the pictures spoken of had 
“a beautiful tone of color,” but that “ the 
color does not represent any more than you 


could get from a bit of wall paper or silk,” | 


and that altogether the painting was not “a 
serious work of art,”’—1in contradistinction 
to the “Derby Day,” possibly. From Mr. 
Albert Moore we should learn that the 
same picture was “a work of most consum- 
mate art”; that it “had a large aim not 
often followed,” and that in it Mr. Whistler 
succeeded marvelously in “painting the 
air.” We should be perplexed evidently, 
but supposing the three critics unanimous, 
and suppose their judgment elaborated, we 
should get from them—what ? Any idea of 
Mr. Whistler’s place in contemporary art ? 
Any notion of the precise nature of his 
genius, of his aim in painting and its value, 
and of his success in attaining his aim ? 
Not at all. Simply a notion of how he 
paints, and whether or no his way of paint- 
ing is a good way. For that we are grate- 


ful, assuredly ; but the point is, that with the 
world in general, we ask for the character 
and value of Mr. Whistler’s art, and are in- 
structed concerning his method of expres- 
Mr. Albert Moore does indeed give 


sions. 


Or, if ‘Titian is an infelici- | 





| 


us a glimpse of something other than this, in 
saying that Mr. Whistler has “a large aim 
not often followed,” and if he had continued 
he would doubtless have pointed out the 
essential traits of Mr. Whistler’s genius as 
well as his success in painting the air. But 
Mr. Moore is very far from being merely a 
painter. He is indeed to our mind the 
most delightful of living English painters, 
the painter who, of all his contemporary 
countrymen, comes naturally and unaffect- 
edly nearest to the matchless grace of Greek 
art, and the half-sensuous, half-reflective 
charm of the great Italians. But he is also 
a painter in whom general cultivation is as 
distinct a quality as special aptitude and 
training. The painter-critic who would 
most abound if painters should undertake 
criticism is represented, not by Mr. Moore 
with his delicately just perceptions and wide 
horizon, but by Mr. Frith with his contracted 
powers of vision and his concentration upon 
ways and means. 

Ways and means the lay critic will, how- 
ever, do well to let alone—so far as it is 
possible to do so. ‘Two things only need 
concern him,—the value of a painter’s con- 
ceptions and the adequacy of his expression 
of them. He may leave it to Mr. Burne- 
Jones to require that Mr. Whistler’s ex- 
pression should be more than relatively 
adequate, and to lay down absolute rules 
about “finish.” He will be the less ham- 
pered in trying to get some idea of Mr. 
Whistler’s genius, and the value of it. And, 
as it is a genius of very striking qualities, no 
one proceeding in this way and not smoth- 
ered in considerations of technique can fail 
to get some idea of it. The qualities of few 
painters are so distinct, and indeed one is 
tempted to say aggressive. Every one will 
perceive in his slightest etching an effective- 
ness, an impressiveness, a force which may 
or may not justly be called eccentric, but 
which it is impossible not to recognize as 
original. More than almost any other 
contemporary painter that occurs to one, 
he seems to have been impressed by some- 
thing, to have heen harder hit than most. 
Less than any other, perhaps, is he concerned 
about the environment of an effect. His 
impression is manifestly always distinct, 
single and pictorial. It is so far from sophis- 
tication that it seems almost unreflective. 
It is indeed absolutely spontaneous, but it 
has the air of spontaneity unrevised by any 
after-thought, as so much of even what is 
justly to be called spontaneous does not. 
It is with aspect always and never with mean- 
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ing that Mr. Whistler is concerned. Nothing 
can be less exact than to speak of his work 
as affected. It would be difficult to find a 
better example of a pure painter, a painter 
to whom art is so distinct a thing in itself, 
and so unrelated to anything else. His 
attitude toward it is as simple as that of 
the Renaissance painters, and indeed it is 
method and expression that chiefly distin- 
guish him from these. It is not rare to 
find a painter who admires this attitude and 
endeavors his utmost to assume it, whose 
pictures somehow look like a protest against 
the encroachment of literature upon the 
domain of painting, and a vindication of 
the unliterary character of pictorial art. But 
nothing could be further from Mr. Whistler 
than protests or vindications. Nothing can 
be more foreign to his art than set pur- 
poses; the song of a bird is not more 
absolutely unconscious. Anything like phi- 
losophy, anything like introspection, it does 
not touch ; there is far less of the nineteenth 
century about it than of the sixteenth. And 
it naturally follows from this that with those 
subtleties of dialectics such as Couture 
delighted in—whether art is superior to 
nature, for example—he does not concern 
himself at all. Not a few painters, to be 
sure, easily shun these and devote them- 
selves to what they reverently and unaffect- 
edly believe to be the imitation of nature, 
with the result that their work is often more 
pleasing because of their own unconscious- 
ness of its generalization, its selection, its 
modification, in a word, of its art. Mr. 
Winslow Homer is an excellent instance of 
this. And it is always dangerous for a 
painter consciously to attempt to meddle 
with the model with which nature furnishes 
him. But Mr. Whistler goes a step beyond 
this, and with ease and safety. His un- 
consciousness is so pure, and sophistication 
is so opposite to his genius, that he is some- 
how relieved of the necessity of imagin- 
ing that he is reproducing a scene. There 
is nothing perilous for him in the immediate 
attempt to convey an impression, without 
referring the observer to any analogue in 
nature for the grounds of it. This is because 
—and of how many painters can the same 
thing be said ?—this is because Whistler is 
not so much enamored of his material as 
possessed by his ideal. That is at bottom, 


perhaps, his distinguishing trait. “Are those 
figures at the top of the bridge intended for 
people ?” asked his cross-examiner in the 
Ruskin trial with the familiar irony. “ They 
are just what you like,” was his reply. In 





other words his art is self-dependent, and is 
not to be referred to nature for its excuse or 
its justification. His “Nocturne in Blue 
and Silver” represents indeed Battersea 
bridge by moonlight, and the testimony of 
the humorous British court-room audience 
that its merits as a portrait were not promi- 
nent is not perhaps satisfactory. Whether 
Battersea bridge by moonlight really looked 
to Mr. Whistler as he represented it is of 
course as impossible as it is unimportant to 
determine. And it is the same impossibility 
in all cases in which nature is interpreted 
instead of copied that makes it impossible 
to settle the vexed, but, upon the whole 
rather idle, matter of idealization. One 
need not be so uncompromising a nomi- 
nalist as Bishop Berkeley to believe that 
the beauty which the greatest artists find in 
nature exists only in the eye that beholds, 
or, better, divines it. And it is very certain 
that, but for the “ Nocturne in Blue and 
Silver,” the thing of which it is in any strict 
sense a portrait would never have been vis- 
ible, whether one chooses to fancy that it 
exists or not. But what is important in all 
art of any high order is that there should 
be a complete harmony between its own ele- 
ments. Then it may resemble Battersea 
bridge by moonlight, or “ what you like” ; 
there can no fault be found with it provided 
it be beautiful. Perhaps the least unsatis- 
factory definition of art that has been given 
is that it is “ the interpenetration of an object 
with its ideal.” It does not go so far as that 
of M. Taine, who, untouched by the philo- 
sophical lunacy of the pre-Raphaelites, 
boldly maintains that it is the representation 
of a character or object more completely 
than it is found in. nature; but it has the 
exactness of a definition, if not the fullness 
of a description. And, measured by it, Mr. 
Whistler’s pictures are in kind the perfection 
of art. It is his ideal always with which 
his work is interpenetrated ; it is his ideal 
that interests one in his expression, and not 
at all his success in rendering either the su- 
perficies or the essence of natural objects. 
He allowed nothing to stand in the way of 
this. Considerations hostile to this, the 
neglect of which has earned him his reputa- 
tion for extravagance and fantasticality, he 
never in the least heeds. “My whole 
scheme was only to bring out a certain har- 
mony of color,” he explains of the “ Noc- 
turne in Blue and Silver.” “The black 
monogram on the frame was placed in its 
position soas not to put the balance of color 
out,” he says of the “ Nocturne in Black 
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ing argued or logical about it. 
An accomplished artist knows 
very well wherein and how 
essentially he differs from the 
painters around him; and of 
course no one better than Mr. 
Whistler knows wherein and 
how vitally his art differs from 
that of Mr. Burne-Jones or Mr. 
Alma-Tadema, say. What it 
is here meant to indicate is 
only that Mr. Whistler is, per- 
haps, the very last person to 
whom one would look for any 
philosophical exposition of a 
theory of art or of painting, 
and that this is evident from 
all his pictures; spite of the 
superficial and seeming eccen- 
tricity of some of them. Evi- 
dently his intelligence is em- 
ployed solely in expressing, not 
in creating, his ideal. 

And the nature of his ideal 
is singularly pure and high. 
It is this which, after all, finally 
measures an artist—the char- 
acter of his ideal, his attitude 
toward absolute beauty, his 
conception of what is best in 
the visible world and the world 
that is to be divined. What 
impresses Mr. Whistler most 
in nature, that is, in the ma- 
terial out of which every artist 








ETCHING: “RIAULT, THE ENGRAVER.” 


and Gold.” Of course, it is inexact to 
speak of this as absolutely unconscious; 
but, as it has been said, it is natural and 
spontaneous; it results from the painter’s 


perceptions and intuitions, and there is noth- | 


is to create his picture, 1s what 
one may call beautiful pictur- 


| esqueness. What his imagination creates out 


of this material at any rate shows an intimate 
union of both character and poetry that it is 
raretofind. One of these two elements gen- 
erally preponderates in the work of most 
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painters. The painter inclines insensibly either | 


toward power or toward charm, or, at least, 
betrays an endeavor to avoid either what is 
vapid or what is ugly. That does not, of 
course, imply that a picture must be either 
wholly vapid or wholly ugly ; but, to take ex- 
treme instances, characterlessness is the con- 
spicuous trait of M. Bouguereau’s Madonna- 
like peasants, and beauty is conspicuous by 
its absence from the pictures of M. Géréme. 
But in the work of Mr. Whistler it would be 


difficult to discover a specific leaning in either | 


direction. At first thought, and seeing that 
his work is never without the presence of 
character as a distinct force, one is tempted 
to say of it that it is strong, or, at least, 
picturesque rather than beautiful. He prob- 
ably sets Mr. Browning very far above Mr. 
Tennyson. At the same time, its character 
is not character simply, but always charac- 
ter that has a distinct charm. And this 
is the ideal attitude for a painter to take ; 
to Mr. Whistler’s essential attitude, at all 
events, it is impossible to object. No better 
illustration of this could be found than “The 
White Girl” (page 489), though, indeed, 
there is not an etching of Mr. Whistler’s 
that does not more or less pointedly illus- 
trate it. “The White Girl” is certainly a 
lovely picture, but its loveliness has a 
marked individuality. Nothing could be 
more delightful than the simplicity and deli- 
cacy of line and hue of this figure, nothing 
more graceful than her attitude, or more 
subtly charming than the broad harmonies 
worked out by the dark hair and the lily, 
the white drapery, and the soft fur upon 
which she stands. On the other hand, no 
one can fail to note the sense of character 
which pervades its loveliness, and to observe 
how its individuality is quite as strong as its 
beauty is charming. Indeed, one feels that 
it is an idealized portrait, quite as much as 
that it is ideal at all. The same is true of the 
portrait of the painter’s brother, Mr. Joseph 
Whistler (page 491). There is something ex- 
ceedingly sweet about this face. It might 
stand for an ideal representation of St. John 
and yet it has a distinct picturesqueness, 
along with its poetry. Its beauty is accent- 
uated and its refinement strengthened by 
an unmistakable stamp of character. Even 


in this portrait one can note—indeed, can- 
not avoid noting—how foreign to the gen- 
ius of Mr. Whistler is what one may call 
the saccharine quality. One does not look 
for any alloy of vapid or mawkish senti- 
ment, for anything distinctly sentimental, in 
it, such as the main characteristic of the 





pictures of Bouguereau, or Merle, or Meyer 
von Bremen, and therefore its absence is 
not noteworthy. But there are other paint- 
ers than the much-abused Bouguereau in 
whom the saccharine element prevails, and 
in them it is the more unpleasant, because 
it is refined and sophisticated out of its ob- 
viousness. “I shall never forgive Mr. Ten- 
nyson for having humbugged me when I was 
young,” some one once remarked, with hu- 
morous exaggeration, and one may feel quite 
kindly toward such obvious confiseurs as 
M. Bouguereau and quite otherwise toward 
Mr. Burne-Jones, let us say, who is now so 
much the rage of esthetic England. Mr. 
Burne-Jones is, it is true, a very different 
painter from his fellow-pre-Raphaelites, very 
much more of an artist than Mr. Millais 
or Mr. Hunt, and more of a painter than 
Mr. Rossetti. His work is to us quite as 
agreeable also as that of the English fol- 
lowers of the late Baron Leys, such as Mr. 
Alma-Tadema and Mr. Tissot. And it can- 
not be said that it is not as genuine and 
original in its medizvalism as the classi- 
cality of Mr. Leighton and Mr. Poynter ; 
but it is distinctly saccharine. Mr. Burne- 
Jones’s idea of absolute beauty is certainly 
that it is a glorified, subtly disguised languor. 
His dreamily poetic damsels, with their low 
foreheads and short upper lips, their aure- 
oles of hair and their at of mollesse appeal 
to what is distinctly sentimental in our sus- 
ceptibility ; and all the cleverness of “ form, 
color, composition, and finish” which their 
author bestows upon them cannot take them 
out of the category to which essentially M. 
Bouguereau himself belongs. This category 
is far more comprehensive than one is accus- 
tomed to think. Even Jules Dupré treads 
upon the verge of it occasionally, and it is a 
hint of something saccharine in now and 
then one of the mellowest of his Seine sunsets 
that, spite of all his decorative sweetness, 
marks his inferiority to Millet and Corot 
and Rousseau. An illustration familiar to 
every amateur in New York of what is here 
meant by the tentative epithet “saccharine” 
is furnished in the contrast between the 
superficially similar pictures of Monticelli 
and of Diaz. No one can avoid noting the 
influence which Diaz has exerted upon the 
Italian painter, and no one can fail to ad- 
mire the loveliness and grace of the latter. 
But it is impossible not to see that there 
is something overladen—something almost 
more akin to feverishness than sensuous- 
ness, one may say, something justly to be 
called saccharine in default of a more pre- 
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cise term, in his riotous abandonment to | Sarto; “ The White Girl” is surely one of the 
the glories of color. loveliest of figure compositions ; the “ Sym- 

And all this implies an impure idea of | phony in White” (page 493) is distinctively 
absolute beauty, a tendency to distort | charming; an examination at allcareful of the 
rather than develop the material with which | etchings here reproduced in wood-cuts re- 




















ETCHING: “ JOE. 


nature and his imagination furnish the | veals the definite element of beauty—beauti- 
painter. It is not high, it is not simple; | ful lines, forms, atmospheric effects—as well 
and it does not endure ; there is no trace of | as picturesqueness ; and yet, in all these, one 
it in the great painters. There is none in | notices distinctcharacter, definite and original 
nature, which is often unlovely enough, but | individuality, and the absence of any thing 
never cloying to the intellect. And of all | like the saccharine quality. The distinctive 
this Mr. Whistler’s art is the antipodes. The thing about their poetry is that it is chaste. 
portrait of his brother might, for sweetness | This must result from a nice poise of mind 
and mildness, be of the school of Andrea del | in Mr. Whistler; a just balance between an 
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intellect with firmness of fiber and a sus- 
ceptibility with quick impressionableness. 
A painter concerned with ideal representa- 
tion needs precisely this adjustment of inter- 
dependent faculties. If his intellect asserts 
itself with anything like imperiousness, he 
loses in beauty—as Couture, some of whose 
work shuns sentimentality to such good 
purpose as to be essentially unpoetic and 
almost ugly. On the other hand he loses 
in character, if he has a sense of this 
danger, and consciously subjects his intel- 
ligence to his emotion,—-as Mr. Burne- 
Jones does possibly ; or if his suscepti- 
bility imperiously asserts itself—as it does 
in M. Bouguereau. Mr. Whistler is a hun- 
dred times more akin to Couture than to Mr. 
Burne-Jones or M. Bouguereau ; but what 
essentially distinguishes him from Couture is 
the greater keenness of his susceptibility— 
the truer balance between it and his intelli- 
gence. Unlike Couture, he is not dispropor- 
tionately clever. Unlike the sentimentalists, 
he is not disproportionately sentimental. 
The “Arrangement in Black and Gray” 
(page 483) emphasizes what has just been said. 
It is a portrait of the painter’s mother, and 
very similar in idea and treatment to that of 
Mr. Carlyle, exhibited in the first Grosvenor 
Gallery Exhibition. The title is felicitous, 
and directs attention to the pictorial purpose 
of the portrait, which is however evident 
enough perhaps. How far this is removed 
from the portraiture one commonly meets 
with it is not difficult to appreciate. The 
difference is illustrated in a contrast furnished 
by the late Academy exhibition,—to select 
from a thousand an instance within the mem- 
ory of many,—the contrast between Mr. 
Hicks’s portrait of Mr. Parke Godwin and 
Mr. Eakins’s of Dr. Brinton; the former of 
which had no pictorial quality whatever, 
and the latter at least a pictorial effort. Or 
take such an instance as Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton’s portrait of Captain Burton, familiar to 
the readers of Mr. Hamerton’s “ Portfolio,” 
and note how such portraiture, excellent 
and admirable as it is, utterly fails to inter- 
est any one but the acquaintance of the 
“ sitter.” Mr. Whistler, in the portrait of 
his mother,—as in that of Mr. Carlyle—does 
not seem to have had a “sitter” at all. 
The portraits are pictures; the pictorial 
quality is as prominent as the portraiture, 
and there is an exact equipoise between the 
two. Ina grave dignity not without sensi- 


bility, a quiet and almost severe grace 
that is full of character, it is difficult to con- 
ceive of a more charming union of portrait- 
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ure and picturesqueness. It should task all 
Mr. Ruskin’s logical dexterity to believe the 
painter of a work so dignified and yet so 
poetic, capable of flinging a pot of paint in 
the public’s face out of pure coxcombry ; 
and yet it seems a very simple matter to see 
the same mind and hand in this work that 
are visible in the Nocturnes and Symphon- 
ies—the same delight in aspect, the same 
singleness of impression, the same heedless- 
ness of environment and machinery, the 
same union of chaste poetry and strong 
character. 

These qualities explain Mr. Whistler’s 
undisputed excellence as an etcher. An 
etcher is logically an impressionist,—that is 
to say, as much of an impressionist as it is 
safe to call Mr. Whistler,—since an etching is 
essentially a memorandum. This is not true, 
of course, in a cast-iron way, but generally 
and largely it is true, as it is of a water-color 
or of anything that is chiefly dependent 
upon black and white values. And yet the 
qualities which an etching possesses besides 
its quality of artistic memoranda—its tone, 
its beauty of line and variety of light and 
shade, its pictorial qualities generally,—are 
what give it value after its distinctive quality 
as etching has been secured. And it is for 
the infallible union of these pictorial quali- 
ties with the essential quality of etching that 
Mr. Whistler’s etchings--are conspicuously 
admirable among the most admirable etch- 
ings, modern or old; in other words, they 
are always pictorial and always a memo- 
randum of the subject. The most censorious 
critic of Mr. Whistler’s use of pigments must 
be charmed with his acute sense of the 
limitations and possibilities of his material 
here. It is easy, it is tempting, and it is by 
no means fatuitous to proceed in etching as if 
these possibilities and limitations were not 
quite definite and plain. And it is always to 
be borne in mind that a beautiful thing is its 
own excuse, and an etching after Dupré or 
Corot, by Chauvel, say, is apt to be a more 
enjoyable plate than any of Jules Jacque- 
mart’s superb renderings of still life. But an 
etching by Chauvel is apt to be no more 
essentially an etching than its original ; it is 
with its original that one associates and com- 
pares it and not with M. Jacquemart’s. And, 
whereas nothing in black and white, which 
attempts so much the same thing, can be 
quite as pleasing as Dupré’s landscapes, 
there are, perhaps, few persons who would 
not prefer a copy by M. Jacquemart to an 
original by Blaise Desgoffe. So that if 
there is any reason for the existence of etch- 
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“SYMPHONY IN WHITE, No. 11.” 


ing, if it is a form of expression which has its 
advantages, it is wise to heed its natural and 
necessary prescriptions. All these sit easily 
upon Mr. Whistler, and never seem in the 
least to fetter him. One can always discern 
in a plate of his the fitness of his subject for 
the especial treatment it has received,— 
the reason, for example, of his etching 
rather than painting those Thames objects 
which are visible from his Chelsea windows. 
He seems never to hesitate about the proper 
material expression for any of his widely 
various conceptions; and so when he etches, 
his plates have first of all the distinctive 
quality of etching—its quality of artistic 
memoranda; but they have also the picto- 
rial qualities of his genius as prominently as 
his portraits or his landscapes. From his 
“ Little Wapping,” even (page 494), it is not 
difficult to get a clue to the traits displayed 
in the portrait of his mother and in “ The 
White Girl.” 

If there is one rule, however, which is 
without exceptions, it is that one has al- 
ways the defects of one’s qualities. Mr. 
Whistler certainly has the limitations which 
the traits heretofore enumerated suggest. 
His manner and method are not common- 
place ; his artistic spirit is not unlike the 
true pagan spirit—not unlike the spirit of 
antique art before the Middle Age extin- 


guished it, and of early modern art, after the | a large estimate. 





monks had done with it; and his ideal is an 
ideal which includes both poetry and pict- 
uresqueness. But a painter of whom one’s 
first thought is that he is not commonplace, 
is almost sure to seem at least tinctured with 
evident protestantism against conventional- 
ity; no one can utterly get rid of his envi- 
ronment, and be quick with the inspiration 
of other times and conditions ; and the more 
comprehensive one’s ideal, the greater danger 
there is that his art will not touch the high- 
est point in any one direction. Mr. Whis- 
tler does sometimes seem to shun common- 
place with violence. And, though nothing 
that Mr. Ruskin says or does is by this time 
surprising, it would be surprising if there 
were absolutely no grounds for the substan- 
tial agreement with Mr. Ruskin’s criticism, 
in this instance, of so many persons of cul- 
tivation and refinement. A recent review 
of the present Grosvenor Gallery exhibition, 
evidently written by some one whom the 
mention of “impressionism ” does not inflame, 
notes the beauty of one of Mr. Whistler's 
early works there displayed, in contrast to 
the lack of measure and propriety in the 
others, which are his latest. And, however 
far from the main point about Mr. Whistler 
emphasis of what are termed his technical 
vagaries may be, vagaries, nevertheless, are 
blemishes, however unimportant they are in 
It is possible,—time de- 
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velops tendenciesso much more than it mod- 
ifies them,—that this lack of dzenséance, this 
impetuous rejection of everything academic, 
which his later work evinces, is due to a 
natural pugnacity—which his pamphlet be- 

















ETCHING: “LITTLE WAPPING.” 


trays—intensified, by popular misappreciation 
and ignorance, into an intemperate exagger- 
ation of what was admirable originality into 
positive eccentricity. And positive eccen- 
tricity is always unsatisfactory. Possibly per- 
sonal influences of this sort are the very last 
that would in any way affect Mr. Whistler’s 
art, and it may be that the increasing vigor 


of his unconventionality is to be attributed | 
to a growing impatience with the ordinary | 


methods of expression, and an inclination to 
substitute suggestion for depiction. The 


further we can get away from pigment and | 


from all the manifestations of pigment, the 
better, perhaps ; and perhaps in the painter’s 
paradise one will only need a look, or even 
an “ energizing,” with which to convey his 
impressions. ‘This side of that happy coun- 
try, however, one has some title to ask that 
a pictureshould be not merely an intimation 
or a suggestion, but a complete expression, 
an adequate depiction of the idea or image 
it contains. And in his later works—idle as 
Mr. Burne-Jones’s and Mr. Frith’s censure 
of their lack of “ finish,” lack of “ form,” 
lack of what-not, seems—Mr. Whistler does 
display a tendency to dispute any such title. 
One cannot state this without overstating it, 








to be sure, and it should be repeated that it 
does not touch the main point about Mr. 
Whistler. But unless a man can free him- 


_ self entirely from any disposition to exag- 


| please him. 





gerate his traits into peculiarities, because 
of stupid objections to them ; and if he feels 
the emptiness of the commonplace around 
him so keenly as to betray his hatred of it 
in his own work, he will not wholly avoid 
the manifestation of qualities rather opposed 
to than harmonious with the simple following 
of an ideal. 

And no one—certainly no one so sensitive 
and impressionable as Mr. Whistler—can 
utterly free himself from the influences 
around him, from feeling them keenly, and 
from resenting them indignantly, if they dis- 
One may believe that the 
“ Nocturne in Black and Gold” is more 


| outré than it would have been if a protest 


against the conventionalities of Mr. Burne- 
Jones and the other advocates of “ finish ” 
had not insensibly influenced the painter’s 
brush. And it is reasonable that his sur- 
roundings should affect him, not only in this 
way, but in a less positive, less obvious, and 
less traceable way. A painter living in 
Chelsea cannot get away from London and 
the nineteenth century entirely; and if his 
spirit be essentially opposed to the spirit of 
London and the age of steam, even to its 
happier manifestations,-it will inevitably 
result that, in some way or other, his work 
will be limited. A “ pagan kissing, for a 
step of Pan, the wild goat’s hoof-print on 
the loamy down,” may surely, in more 
ways than Mrs. Browning contemplated, 
“ exceed our modern thinker.” But it is im- 
possible any longer to find footsteps of Pan 
in goats’ hoof-prints, and whenever any one 
is now discovered kissing these, there is usu- 
ally to be noticed in him a passionate vehe- 
mence, born of his consciousness that so many 
people around him believe the great Pan to 
be dead. And passion and vehemence are 
opposed to the truest spirit of art. Mr. 
Whistler does not, indeed, wear his pagan- 
ism with the consciousness and the defiant 
air of Mr. Swinburne, for example, who is 
often lamenting, in one form or another, 
that, since the destruction of the altars of 
Bacchus and the images of Aphrodite by 
the earlier Puritans, “the world has grown 
gray,” and that “ we have fed on the fullness 
of death.” And beside such classicism as 
that of Mr. Alma-Tadema, in which the 
daily life of ancient Rome is touched as if 
with a brush affixed to the traditional “ ten- 
foot pole,” and with the spirit of an amateur 
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archeologist rather than the sympathy of an 
artist, Mr. Whistler’s paganism does indeed 
seem pure and perfect. And that Pan is 
not dead cannot be too often insisted upon, 
even in painting, for it is profoundly true. 
Only, the wild goat’s hoof-prints are not 
actually his footsteps, and the more one in- 
sists that they are, the more will the hearts 





of the believers in the death of Pan be 


hardened. Spite of the infinite variety of 
its manifestations, the artistic spirit is every- 
where, and at all times, essentially the same, 
it is true; but how its manifestations are 
warped and trammeled in some conditions, 
because of the inability of the artist either to 
neglect his surroundings or adapt himself to 
their stream of tendency! Mr. Whistler, 
admirable as his artistic spirit is, does some- 
how suggest these reflections. Their appli- 
cability to him may be slight; such ques- 
tions are subtle, surely; but it is to be sus- 
pected that they have some real applicability 
to him ; that the absence of any great work, 
any work of unmistakably large importance 
by him, is due to his inability to be either a 


of the distinct charm which his picturesque- 
ness always possesses, a tendency toward 
picturesqueness that is rather more imperi- 
ous than his sweetness; and the judgment 
may be hazarded that he is in so little dan- 
ger from over-sweetness, that his sense of 
character might sometimes be even less 
strenuous than it is with advantage. But 
in the main the balance between these ele- 
ments of beauty which he maintains is so 


| just that it may have operated to prevent 


| 





child of his century or a pure pagan—to the | 
| to be—must be impressed with the superior 


circumstance that he is, in familiar language, 
more or less of a round peg in a square 
hole. He certainly is not Velasquez, nor 
does he represent what is best in the tenden- 
cies of to-day, as does our own introspective 
Mr. La Farge. 

For with Mr. Whistler’s equipment and en- 
ergy, and genius, the surprising thing about 
him is that there should be any discussion 
concerning his position as a painter—that he 
should not have vindicated his ability by 
something of unmistakably large importance. 
And what has contributed to prevent this 
more, possibly, than the conflict between 
his genius and his century is the faultless- 
ness of his ideal heretofore alluded to. In 
the very perfection of this, there is a draw- 
back to the highest accomplishment open to 
genius. Of all the great painters some 
distinctive leaning is characteristic, gener- 
ally either toward charm or toward power, 
though the prominence of neither implies 
the absence of the other. And indeed, in 
Mr. Whistler, one occasionally notices, spite 


his accomplishment of anything absolutely 
great, anything of obviously large impor- 
tance in the direction of either of them. 
One can scarcely be as admirable in all 
ways as Mr. Whistler is, and still touch the 
highest point in any one way. Delacroix, 
for example possessed a genius of less round- 
ed completeness, perhaps, but at the same 
time, Mr. Whistler will never occupy as ex- 
alted a place in the estimation of men as 
Delacroix. And on the other hand, any one 
who turns from such a work as even the 
“Symphony in White,” to the best work of 
Mr. Moore—very little known in this country, 
and less known anywhere than it deserves 


greatness of the latter. Mr. Whistler no 
more has the perfect grace, the subtle com- 
promise between blitheness and melancholy, 
the chaste sweetness, the sfiritued/e quality, 
of Mr. Moore, than he has the sweep 
and vigor of Delacroix. But how delight- 
ful it is to reflect, that though he is not 
something other than he is—something 
which, with his traits, he could never become 
—nevertheless he is precisely what he is: 
perhaps the most typical fainter and the 
most absolute artist of the time. That 
positive as is his delight in color, and great 
as is his success with it,—even according to 
Mr. Frith and Mr. Burne-Jones,—admi- 
rable as is his sense of form, as all his etch- 
ings show, skillful as is his composition, it 
is after none of these things, nor the sum of 
them, that he especially seeks, but after 
something of which they are merely the 
phenomena and attributes, something for 
which we have no other word than the 
Ideal. 


[The editor desires to make acknowledgment of the courtesy of S. P. Avery, Esq., 86 Fifth Ave., in 
loaning from his large and choice collection of Mr. Whistler’s paintings and etchings the originals from 


which the engravings in this paper have been made. ] 
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Tue day succeeding that on which the 
butterfly-hunt occurred was a sultry, unbear- 
able day, that forced us to remain within the 
protecting shade of the piazza or the droop- 





FIG. I1.—EYED ELATER. 


ingelms. We did not venture out into the 
yellow glare of the sun, but made ourselves 
comfortable within-doors, where Percival 
devoted a good portion of the day to pre- 
paring his recently captured specimens for 


FIG. 





the cabinet, and in showing me his large 
and varied collection, which was arranged 
in exhibition cases in his study. There were 
seven suites of drawers, for the orders Cole- 
optera, Orthoptera, Hemiptera, Neuroptera, 
Lepidoptera, Hymenoptera, and Diptera, 
and it seemed to me that the doctor had 
enough representatives of all these orders to 
satisfy the most infatuated entomologist. 

The Coleoptera, or bee- 
tles, were very numerous, 
and Percival seemed to 
regard’ them with especial 
interest and favor; he dis- 
played drawer after drawer Fic. 2—crav swap- 
of them, each with its doz- a 
ens of specimens, neatly arranged and 
labeled. 

“I never supposed that there were so 
many different varieties of beetles,” I said, 
after the different groups had been shown, 
“they vary so in form and color, that if 
one were not assured they all belong to the 
same order he would never suspect their 
relationship.” 





3---THE WALKING-STICK. 





* These cuts, and those of moths and butterflies in the pero Fe ag were drawn by the late 
Antoine Sonrel, approved by the late Professor Agassiz, and engrav 


by Mr. Henry Marsh for Dr. 


Harris’s treatise on “ Insects Injurious to Vegetation,” published some years ago, under the supervision 
of Mr. Charles L. Flint. 
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FIG. 4.—-THE KATYDID. 


“ They all possess, in common, 
characteristics or typical features 
which prove an infallible guide to 
the student,” replied Percival. 
“Take this beetle; it has two pli- 
able membranous wings, which are 
first folded transversely and then 
longitudinally in a straight line 
along the back when the insect is 
at rest; these wings are covered 
and concealed by two anterior wings, 
or rather wing-cases, whence the 
name Coleoptera. These wing- 
covers (called elytra) do not assist in 
flying, but are simply shields for the 
delicate flying wings. The mouth 
of this class of insects has, as you 
see, two transverse jaws adapted to 
cutting ; without going into further 
scientific details, these simple char- 
acteristics that I have named are so 
apparent that one can at a glance 
separate the beetles from all other insects.” 

“Yes, I see,” I said, after examining 





FIG. 6.—OBLONG LEAF-WINGED GRASSHOPPER. 


many specimens, “these peculiarities are 


persistent ; but what a variety of forms there | 


are, and what curious lives they must lead.” 

“Their lives are as dissimilar as their 

forms,” replied the doctor. “Some of them 
VoL. XVIII.—36. 


| and the legs. 
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live in the water, others prey upon cater- 
pillars, and a variety of small insects ; 
whole families feed on bones and carrion 
and manure; others subsist on fungi, while 
still others live under the bark of old trees. 
This specimen,” he continued, “ is one of a 
very interesting group, the elateridz. It is 
called the eyed elater—Zi/ater oculatus. 
[Fig. 1.] It is the largest of all our spring 
beetles.” 

The insect was principally black, with a 
grayish powder covering the thorax above 
On each side of the thorax 
above was a coal-black velvety spot, sur- 
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FIG. 5.—NARROW-LEAVED GRASSHOPPER 
rounded by a ring of grayish-white. The 
wing-covers were marked with fine sunken 
lines, and dotted and sprinkled with grayish 
and white. 

“Why do you call it a spring beetle ?” I 
asked. 

“It receives its name in common with 
the other members of this family,” said 
Percival, “from its habit of jerking or 
springing upward, and alighting on its feet, 
when it has fallen by accident or has been 
thrown upon its back. Its form being so 
rounded and its legs so short it could no 
more turn over than a turtle, were it not for 
this springing power, which has given it the 
improper name of ‘Snap Bug.’” 
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“ How is this springing act per- 
formed ?” I asked. 

“In a very curious way,” replied 
Percival; “the under side of the 
thorax is prolonged into a sort of 
tooth or spine which fits into a kind 
of groove in the abdomen behind 
it; when the beetle finds itself upon 
its back, it folds its legs together, 
bends its head and thorax down- 
ward and backward, so as to with- 
draw this projecting point from its 
sheath; it then suddenly and forci- 
bly drives the breast spine into its 
cavity, and this act gives the body a sort 
of jump or spring which is assisted by the 
elasticity of the wing-cases bounding against 
the surface upon which they rest.” 


, 





FIG. 7.—SLENDER MEADOW-GRASSHOPPER. 


The common gray snap-beetle, Z/atr 
cinereus, is a very much smaller insect,” said 
the doctor, opening a drawer of the case 


and taking out a specimen, [Fig. 2.] It 
was not much more than a half-inch in 


length ; it was of an ashy brown color, and 
was covered with short gray hairs. “Its 
habits are similar to those of the other; the 
larve eat the wood in trees in which they 
live, and are not particularly injurious. The 
grubs of most of the elaters, however, of 
which we have some sixty species in this 
state, are very destructive; they feed upon 





FIG. §.—THE SWORD-BEARER. 


the roots of vegetables and plants, and some 
are injurious to the roots of corn. These 
larve are often called wire-worms, and are 
thus improperly confounded with the Iulus, 
which is one of the myriapods. Such an 


error is inexcusable, for the iulus has many 
feet, while the grub of the elater has but six. 
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HARVEST-FLY. 


FIG. 9.—DOG-DAY 


I have heard of whole fields of Indian corn 
being destroyed by these vermin ; the grub 
eats through the kernel of the newly sprouted 
corn, or through the young shoot, and the 
plant quickly dies. These pests destroy not 
only the corn, but all the cereals, and even 
the roots of grass. Harris describes a 
method by which they are trapped in Eu- 
rope: sliced potatoes or turnips are strewed 
in rows through the field ; the larva come 
to feed at night upon this bait, and in the 
morning are easily captured and destroyed. 
There is an allied species that is found in the 
West Indies, called the night-shining elater, 
which has a strong phosphorescent light ; it 
is often kept in a small cage as an ornament 
or pet.” 

“ But what an odd-looking assortment of 
grasshoppers and crickets !” I exclaimed, as 
Percival opened one of the drawers, labeled 
“ Orthoptera.” 

* Yes,” replied the doctor, “ and they are 
as interesting as they are odd-looking. In 
the Orthoptera are included a very great 
variety of forms; but they all have well- 
defined characteristics. The orthoptera,” 
he continued, opening the drawer and lifting 
a specimen by the entomological pin, “ have 
wings which, when at rest, are folded upon 
the body longitudinally, presenting a straight 
line; hence the name, signifying straight 
wings. ‘These wings also fold together like a 
fan, and, like those of the beetles, have fore- 
wings, or elytra, for the purpose of protecting, 
in a measure, the under-wings when at rest. 
These elytra, however, are different from those 
of the beetles, being of a leathery consistency ; 
the wings, also, overlap each other upon the 
back, sloping downward and outward like 
the roof of a house, and by this arrange- 
ment the males are provided with organs by 
which their stridulations are made. In addi- 
tion to these characteristics, the young of 
the Orthoptera differ greatly from the beetles 
and butterflies in their metamorphoses, the 
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young of this order resembling in miniature 
the parents, but without wings, or occasion- 
ally with very small ones. Like the old 
ones, they move about and eat; and, as I 
said, they resemble them in miniature.” 

“And what do you call that in your 
hand? Not an insect?” I asked. 

“Itis called the walking stick,—.Spectrum 
femoratum,” said the doctor. [Fig.3.] “It 
belongs to the section of Orthoptera, called 
the walkers. There are four sections in 
this order, each with peculiar and well- 
marked characteristics. These sections are 
called the runners ( Orthoptera cursoria ), of 
which the cockroach is a good example ; 
the graspers (Orthoptera raptoria), such as 
the mantis; the walkers ( Orthoptera ambula- 
foria), and the jumpers (Orthoptera salta- 
oria), which is by far the largest section, 
embracing as it does the crickets, grasshop- 
pers and locusts.” 

“ Is it possible that such dissimilar insects 
as grasshoppers, cockroaches and this odd 
‘stick’ are all classed in the same order ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Percival, “they all pos- 
sess characteristics which separate them 
from other groups of insects. This walking 
stick,” he continued, handing the specimen 
to me to examine, “is not uncommon, 
although from its great resemblance to the 
twigs on which it rests, it is not often 
noticed.” 

The insect was entirely without wings, 





FIG. I1.—THE PIGEON TREMEX. 


and looked like a brownish twig or stick 
with six legs growing from it. 

“It is far from being a pleasant looking 
creature,” said I. “What does it feed 
upon ?” 

“ Its food consists of the leaves and ten- 
der shoots of trees and bushes. It is a 
sluggish creature, and does not display much 
desire for walking. Some of the species 
found in the East Indies,” he continued, 


“have wings which greatly resemble leaves 
both in shape and color, and in their branch- 
ing veins, and hence they are called walking 
leaves ; it is almost impossible to distinguish 
them from the foliage.” 





(FEEDING 


10.—THE SEVENTEEN-YEAR LOCUST 
ON A ROOT). 


FIG 


“How very singular!” I observed. “Dame 
Nature plays some curious freaks.” 

“Yes,” replied the doctor, “and it has 
sometimes seemed to me that she has made 
the utmost effort to produce the fantastic.” 

Here he took up an insect of a pale-green 
color, about an inch and a half long, with 
large wings that enveloped the body of the 
insect, like the two sides or valves of a 
peapad. The body of the insect was of a 
pale-brown color, the elytra and wings grass- 
green, and the top of the head brownish. 
It proved to be the katydid—/latyphyllum 
concavum. {Fig. 4.| 

“ How is its note, ‘ Katy did,’ produced ?” 
I inquired. “I have never clearly under- 
stood.” 

“It is produced by the friction of two 
thin transparent membranes stretched, as 
Dr. Harris expresses it, in a strong, half- 
oval frame in the triangular portion of each 
wing-cover. These two membranes are 
rubbed against each other by the insect 
opening and shutting the wings. This 
song or music is performed only in the 
evening and at night, the insect remaining 
quiet during the day. This species,” he 
continued, taking out another insect with 
much narrower wings, “is often mistaken 
for the katydid by amateurs; but, as you 
see, it is quite different.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ but if one could not 
compare the two together, it would be an 
easy matter to make the mistake. What do 
you call this species ? ” 

“i the narrow-leaved grasshopper 
called by Dr. Harris. the Phaneroptera an- 
gustifolia, |Fig. 5.] It does not appear to 
be very much different in its habits from the 
katydid. Here is another broad-winged 


Is 
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“which more nearly 
but the wing-covers 


are narrower, and flat, instead of being con- 


cave, as are the katy- 
dlid’s.” 

“ What is the name 
of it?” I asked. 

“It is the oblong- 
leaved grasshopper,— 
Phylloptera oblongifolia. 
[Fig.6.] It lives in 
trees, like the katydid, 
and sings somewhat like 
that insect, though its 
notes are quite feeble. 
These three species are 
placed by systematists 
in one group; there are 
a number of other spe- 
cies among the jump- 
ers, some of them being 
quite numerous. ‘This 
little fellow,” he con- 
tinued, pointing to a 
green-winged grasshop- 
per not more than a 
half-inch long,“ is found 
in the meadows iater in 
the season in abun- 
dance ; it is the slender 
mead ow- grasshopper 
—Orchelimum gracile 
[Fig. 7]; and we have 
still another species,— 
quite a pretty one, too, 
—called the  sword- 
bearer — Conocephalus 
ensiger. [Fig. 8.] This 
is really the typical 
grasshopper.” 





\ 


\ 





FIG. 12.—ICHNEUMON FLY. 


The specimen 
that he display- 
ed was nearly 





two inches long | 


from the head to 
the end of the 


wings. It was of | 


a pale green col- 
or, with whitish 
head, and dark- 
er colored legs 
and abdomen. 








“These last two species,” continued Per- 
cival, closing the grasshopper drawer, “ live 
upon grass and other low herbage in fields - 
and meadows. They 


are by no means so nu- 
merous and destructive 
| as the locusts and they 


do not move in swarms 
as those insects do. 
They have what is 
called a shrilling organ, 
somewhat like that of 
the katydid, and the 
males produce sounds 
or songs by the friction 
of the overlapping por- 
tions, while the locusts, 
not having this stridu- 
lating organ, produce 
their sounds by fiddling 
with their hind legs 
across the projecting 
veins of their wing-cov- 
ers. You will easily 
see,” he continued, pull- 
ing out a drawer labeled 
** Locusts,” “ that while 
these locusts resemble 
the grasshoppers gen- 














FIG. 14.—THE HORN-BUG 


erally, they have much shorter an- 
tennz, which, instead of tapering, 
as with the others, are of nearly the 
same thickness throughout. They have 
also much shorter and thicker thighs than 
the others, and can consequently leap much 
better. They have much stronger wings, too, 
and their power of flight is greater and more 
sustained than that of the grasshoppers.” 

“ These locusts, I suppose, resemble those 
that fly in such immense swarms in the West 
and devour the crops.” 

“ Yes, the species you refer to is called 
the hateful or Rocky Mountain locust,” re- 
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FIG. 15.—ROUGH OSMODERMA 


plied the doctor. “ When a swarm of these 
destroyers is on the flight, darkening the 
air like a dense cloud, the noise produced 
by their wings is like a whirlwind.” 

“ By the way, speaking of locusts,” said 
I, “ how does it happen that the locust we 


hear in dog-days singing in the tree-tops | 


never sings on the ground? I do not 
remember of ever hearing the song of 
one from anywhere except in the trees. 
I thought that the locusts made their home 
in the grass and low herbage.” 

“They do,” replied Percival. “The in- 
sect that sings in the dog-days and is com- 
monly but improperly called the locust is 
not a locust at all; in fact, it belongs among 
the bugs (Hemiptera), another order en- 
tirely. It is an odd-looking insect,” he 
added, taking a specimen from a drawer 
and handing it to me to examine. This 
insect, which the doctor afterward named 
the dog-day cicada, Cicada canicularis 
[ Fig. 9], measured about three inches across 
the extended wings. Its body was black 
above, and on the under side appeared as 
if covered with fine dust or flour. The 
head was short, broad, and triangular, the 
eyes large and round, and the wings trans- 
parent and very thin. 

“And why is he a bug?” I asked. “I 
confess that to my uneducated eyes he looks 
more like a thick-headed, short-bodied fly.” 


FIG. 17.—FEMALE OF THE WHITE CLIMBING CRICKET. 


one on each side of the body, called by 
some entomologists kettledrums. These 
instruments, consisting of convex-shaped, 
parchment-like skins, are arranged in 
great number of fine folds or plaits.” 

“ How very odd,” I exclaimed, “ grass- 
hoppers that fiddle and cicadas that drum ; 
the sound, however, does not seem like 
drumming, but more like a harsh, shrill 
scream. How does the insect drum—not 
with its legs ?” 

“No,” replied Percival, “the sound is 
produced, not by drumming, but by the 





FIG. 16.—SPOTTED WINGLESS CRICKET. 


insects’ vibrating these parchments very 
rapidly by contracting and relaxing the 
muscles attached to them; the sound pro- 
duced by this wrinkling action is further 
heightened and increased by a particular 
conformation of the cicada’s body.” 

“What does the creature feed on?” | 
asked, after a short pause, as Percival sat 
down, and began to prepare a number of 
the insects that we had captured the day 
before. 

“In the perfect stage it subsists upon 
the juices of trees and plants, which it 
obtains by piercing into the bark with its 
beak and sucking. In this stage of its 


| existence, however, it is not long-lived, as it 
| dies in a few weeks after reaching the imago 


“He is not a fly, because he has four | 


wings, while the flies have but two. 
a bug because, with other peculiarities, he 
has a horny beak for suction instead of jaws 
for cutting, like the beetles, etc. The song 
of this cicada or dog-day locust, as the 
farmers call it, is produced by a very curi- 
ous organ, or rathera pair of them, situated 


He is | 


“ ? 


/ 





FIG. 18.—BANDED STENOCORUS. 
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form; it is during this stage of its life that | 


the eggs are laid, and the organization of 
the insect is admirably adapted to the use 
for which it was intended. The female is 
provided with a peculiar-shaped piercer, 
which is situated on the under side of her 





¢ 


FIG. 19.—PALES WEEVIL. 


body in a channel provided for its protec- 
tion. The piercer consists of two awl-shaped 
probes ; at their ends they are enlarged, and 
on their outer edges are small saw-like 
teeth; between these probes is another 
borer, which plays between them. The 
instrument thus constructed performs the 
operation of sawing a hole and deepening 
it with an awl at the same time. The wood 
is so penetrated by this apparatus that a 
sort of lid or flap is formed to cover the 
perforation. Each hole is large enough to 
receive from ten to twenty eggs, and these 
are laid in pairs. The female cicada is pro- 
lific, and consequently keeps busy until all 
her eggs are laid. The young cicada, as 
soon as it is hatched from the egg, crawls 


| 


logical talk you want to-day; let us join 
Mrs. Percival on the piazza, and get a 
breath of the fresh breeze that is springing 
up.” 

Early on the forenoon of the next day, 
we started out fully equipped for a beetle- 
collecting excursion. The doctor bore about 
him his collecting apparatus, while I carried 
the luncheon basket, it being our intention to 
spend the greater portion of the day in the 
woods and pastures. 

Percival soon settled down to his work 
with all the ardor he had displayed in the 
butterfly hunt. Old stumps of trees and 
decaying logs were poked into with knife 
and probe; rocks and chips were turned 


| over, and every nook and crevice explored. 


At length we came to an old button-wood 


| tree that stood by itself in an open space 


out of the nest, and by a wonderful instinct | 


drops to the earth.” 

“ T thought the cicadas live in trees.” 

“So they do in the perfect form; but the 
young bury themselves in the soil, digging 
down until they reach the root of a tree, 
upon which they fasten themselves, burying 
their beaks in the root; and thus they suck 
and grow, and develop to maturity.” 


“ How long do the grubs remain thus | 


buried in the ground ?” I inquired. 

“The dog-day cicada comes out about 
the middle of the succeeding July; but 
there is one species, the seventeen-year 
locust,—Cicada_ septendecin [Fig. 10|,— 
which requires seventeen years to perfect 
itself.” 

“And during all that time is it sucking 
away at the roots of the tree?” I asked, as 
Percival finished his work and laid away his 
instruments. 

“Yes, and the injuries that these vermin 
inflict are sometimes very serious. But 





come, you must have had all the entomo- 


in the woods, and as I leaned against its 
boll, I saw fluttering against the bark an 
insect that appeared to be fastened in some 
way to the tree. I pointed it out to 
Percival, who disengaged the flutterer, and 
pinned it. 

“ What is it ?” I inquired. 

“The pigeon-tremex,—7Zremex Columba 
| Fig. 11],—and a great pest it is, too.” 

“In what way?” I asked. “ This is not 
a vegetable feeder, is it?” 

“ It is injurious in the larva form,” replied 
Percival; “the female, with her peculiar 
ovipositor,—which is contained in_ this 
sheath that is nearly a half-inch in length, 
—bores numerous holes in trees, in which 
she deposits her eggs. From these the lar- 
ve are hatched, and I have known instances 
of trees being completely riddled and killed 
by the grubs.” 

The body of this tremex was about an 
inch and a half in length. The head and 


~ 


FIG. 20.—VIRGINIAN BUPRESTIS 


thorax were yellowish-brown, the abdomen 
bluish-black, and the extremity yellow ; the 
wings were of a clouded brown, and the feet 
and legs yellowish. 

“She has somewhat the look of a wasp,” 
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said I. 
fly away ?” 

“ Because she had driven her ovipositor 
so deeply into the wood that she was unable 
to withdraw it,” said Percival, depositing the 


“ How did it happen she could not | 


tremex in one of his boxes, and preparing | 


to move on; “ it is not an uncommon occur- 
rence.” 

“To which order does the tremex be- 
long?” I asked, at the same time assisting 
Percival to overturn a huge bowlder. As 


“There, I’ve got you now,” exclaimed 
Percival, making a quick dash, and seizing 
a large beetle that ran out from a chink in 
the bark. 

It proved to be the broad-necked prionus, 
—Ffrionus laticollis |Fig. 13],—and was a 
disagreeable-looking specimen. It was of a 
long, oval shape, black in color, and its 


| antennz were stout and serrated. “It is 


the stone rolled over, a number of crickets | 
and other creeping things ran about in the | 
cavity, and for a few moments Percival was | 


fully occupied in catching and impaling the 
various specimens. 

“It belongs to the Hymenoptera,” he 
replied at length, wiping the perspiration 
from his forehead ; “ in this order are includ- 
ed the saw-flies and bees, wasps, hornets, 
etc.; in fact, all the stingers and piercers, as 
they are called.” 

“TI was right then, after all,” I said, “in 
associating the tremex with the wasp.” 

* Yes,” replied the doctor, “and it shows 
that your eyes are getting educated. The 
Hymenoptera are easily identified; if you 
find an insect with cutting jaws, and with 
four veined wings, and a sting or piercer at 
the end of the abdomen, you may be sure 
of the order to which it belongs.” 

“I suppose the tremex must have ene- 
mies,” I remarked, after Percival had finished 
both his description of the Hymenoptera, 
and the operation of pinning the specimens. 

“Yes, fortunately,” he replied, “or our 
forests would be destroyed ; the woodpeckers 
devour great numbers of the larva, and the 
nut-hatches also dig them out; a great many 
of the grubs are also destroyed by ichneu- 
mon flies, one, the Pimpla lunator [Fig. 12] 
being their determined enemy.” 

“ How does this fly manage to reach the 
grubs when they are boring away into the 
solid wood of the tree ?” I asked, pausing 
in the shade of a friendly hemlock, and 
watching Percival, who was busying himself 
near by in digging off the bark and decayed 
wood from a fallen tree. 

“Oh, simply by depositing its eggs by 
means of its long ovipositor in the bodies of 
the larvz as they are at work in the tree. 
The pimpla seems to know instinctively 
where the larve are rioting, and the eggs 
are deposited with certainty in the fat bodies 
of the grubs. In a short time the eggs 


hatch, and the new larve proceed to feed 
upon their unwilling foster-parents until they 
are destroyed.” 


the largest species we have among the 
Prionians,” said Percival, “ although it is 
not uncommon. I have but few in my col- 
lection. But come, let us move on, there is 
a delicious spring of water not far from here, 
where we had better eat our lunch. I dare 
say you are hungry by this time.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth,” I replied, 
“T believe I am. There is nothing like 


| moving about in the woods to stimulate 


the appetite.” 

Leading the way slowly through the un- 
dergrowth, Percival soon entered upon a 
cart-path in the woods ; this he followed for 


| a half mile or so, stopping occasionally to 


| olus. 


capture a desirable specimen, and securing 
it in one of his boxes or bottles. It was 
during one of these halts that he caught 
a fine specimen of beetle that he called the 
young roebuck or horn-bug—ZLwucanus capre- 
[Fig. 14.] It was very handsome, of 


| a deep mahogany color, and was about one 


and a quarter inches in length. Its jaws 


| were formidable, and had on their inner 


edges a little branch or tooth. This was an 
injurious species, Percival said—its grubs 
living in the trunks and roots of trees, boring 
through them, and eating their wood. 

We also captured a fine specimen of a 


| beetle that he called the rough osmoderma, 


Osmoderma scaber. |Fig.15.| Its color was 
a purplish black, and in certain lights it had 
a coppery or metallic luster. The wing-cases 
were very rough, in consequence of the innu- 
merable minute punctures that covered them. 

“What a great variety of beetles there 
are!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” he said, “there are catalogues 
of private collections which number many 
thousand species. The order Coleoptera is 
one of the largest: Packard says that the 
number of living species is between 60,000 
and 80,000, and over 8,000 are known to 
inhabit the United States. But here we 
are at the spring.” 

After a most wholesome luncheon, we 
lighted our cigars, and stretched ourselves 
for a chat and an examination of our capt- 
ures. 

There were innumerable varieties, includ- 
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FIG. 23.—DRAGON-FLY, OR DEVIL’S-DARNING-NEEDLE, 


ing many fantastic shapes. One of the odd- 
est was an insect that Percival called the 
spotted wingless cricket,—/halangopsis la- 
pidicola [Fig. 16],—which he had found 
under a stone, and which he said was 
rather an uncommon species. It was of a 
brownish-yellow color, and its back was 
marked with a few spots of a lighter color; 
what was most remarkable about it was its 
entire lack of wings, or even wing-covers. It 
was altogether a far from attractive creature. 

“Its habits I suppose are similar to those 
of other crickets,” I said, “ notwithstanding 
its lack of wings.” 

“I am not very well acquainted with its 
habits,” replied the doctor. “ I occasionally 
find a specimen hiding in a pile of old rub- 


cival handled the specimen with considera- 
ble care, its body being delicate and tender. 

“Tt is not very common,” he observed, 
“or our fruit-trees would suffer; the female 
climbs up on the limbs of plum and peach 


| trees, and raspberry vines, and, boring a 


bish in the woods, and I always save him, | 


for he is handy for an exchange. You know 
we entomologists have a system of exchanges 


by which we furnish species common in our | 


own localities to collectors in other sections, 
receiving in return species that are rare with 


J 
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FIG. 21.—RED-TAILED 
ATTELABUS. 


FIG, 22.—HAIRY-NECKED 


LEAF-EATER. 
us. 
make. complete collections.” 

Another species that Percival had captured 
on a wild grape-vine was the white climbing 
cricket—(Cicanthus niveus. [Fig. 17.] Its 


body, wings and wing-covers, were of a white 
color with a faint tinge of yellowish. 


Per- 


| it a tint of their color. 


It is by this system that we are able to | 


number of holes, deposits her eggs in the 





FIG. 24.—SCARRED MELOLONTHA 


wood. It is said that it severs grapes from 
the vines. The males have a peculiar drum- 


like apparatus on the wings, which, when 
played upon, gives forth a loud and shrill 
music, which they keep up through the night.” 

Another interesting insect was the banded 
stenocorus—Séenocorus cinctus. [Fig. 18.] 
It was a handsome beeue of a hazel color, 
with numerous short gray hairs which lent 
Across each wing- 
cover was an oblique bar of yellow ocher. 
Its antenne were about twice the length of 
the insect’s body. Percival seemed to prize 
the specimen very much, for it was a species 
he said, not often captured by collectors, 
and then usually later in the season. 

“The larva of this species,” he said, 
“lives in the hickory, through the trunk of 
which it bores and forms long galleries ; 
often these larvz continue in the wood even 
after it has been manufactured into furniture, 
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and they continue boring and excavating 
until the wood-work has been sadly perfo- 
rated. In such instances I have found the 
larva in good health and condition.” 

A curious insect that he handed me for 
examination was a species that he called the 
Pales weevil—Curculio Pales. [Fig. 19.| He 
had found it with others, he said, on the bark 
ofa pine-tree. It wasa little over a half inch 
long, of a deep chestnut-brown color, and the 
wing-covers were thickly and irregularly 
marked with small spots of light yellow. 
Its snout was lengthened, a characteristic of 
all the weevils. 

“ This species in the larva form is terribly 
destructive to pine-trees,” said Percival. 
“Instances are on record of whole forests 
being killed by them. They live under the 
bark next to the wood of the tree, and, eat- 
ing the tender inner bark, completely girdle 
the-tree. There are already known upward 
of 10,000 species in the Curculionidz, to 
which family this weevil belongs, and they 
are all injurious. Some subsist on the pith 
of trees, others on the wood. Some live in 
the roots, some in nuts, and others in fruits 
and seeds. The mischievous plum-weevil, 
the grain-weevil, the pea-weevil, and others 
are all allied species, and the damage they 
do annually cannot be computed.” 

“ Here is a handsome beetle of a quite 
different group,” he added, “the Buprestis 
Virginica, {Fig. 20.] Itis also very injurious 
to pines. Its larva bores in all directions in 
the wood of the various pines and causes 
great damage.” 

The beetle was nearly an inch in length, 
and its color was a dark brown, with cop- 
pery reflections. The wings were marked 
with a number of sunken parallel lines. On 
the thorax were three raised lines of black, 
and on the wing-covers were several black 
streaks or lines. 

“The Buprestians are all injurious, in a 
greater or less degree, to forest and fruit 
trees,” said Percival. “The eggs are de- 
posited upon the outside of the trunks and 
limbs, and the grubs, when hatched, work 
their way through the bark to the wood, 
which they soon penetrate. It takes a num- 
ber of years for many of the species to ma- 
ture, and consequently these grubs have an 
extended time for mischief.” 

“Is there no way of stopping their rav- 
ages?” I inquired. 

“Yes, nature has provided a measure of 
relief by the creation of numerous birds 
that subsist upon the larve and eggs of 
these insects. Were it not for these our 
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trees would be terribly endangered. Farm- 
ers can protect their fruit-trees in a meas- 
ure. If they will periodically examine the 
trees, and, when the burrows of the larve 
are found, thrust a sharp-pointed, pliable 
wire into them and kill the grubs, they can 
keep their numbers down.” 

For some moments I had been idly 
watching a dragon-fly that had been dart- 
ing about on nervous wings. Suddenly a 
small butterfly appeared through the bushes 
and hovered toward the dragon-fly. It was 
a fatal act, for the other insect, seeing the 
gayly painted interloper moving through 
the air, made a fierce dart, and in an instant 
settled upon a stump and commenced de- 
vouring its prey. 

Percival, whose attention had been called 
by me to the incident, seized his net and in 
a trice had the dragon-fly struggling in its 
folds. It proved to be the beautiful dragon- 
fly, Lidellula pulchella [Fig. 23], and was a 
remarkably handsome specimen. The color 
of its body was a reddish-fuscous. On the 
sides of the thorax were two oblique yellow 
stripes, and the abdomen had a yellow 
stripe on each side. On each of the wings, 
at its base, middle, and end were three 
spots of a dark, smoky color. Its extended 
wings measured about three and a half 
inches. 

After I had examined the insect all I 
wished, Percival opened his net and per- 
mitted the struggler to escape. 

“T always let these fellows pass,” he 
said, “for they are great insect-eaters, like 
the other Neuroptera. If it were not for 
them we should be completely overrun 
with injurious insects. Nature has made 
wonderfully wise provisions. She has cre- 
ated whole races of animals, apparently 
to keep in check the insect hordes which 
by daylight and dark are working to the 
injury of mankind, preying as they do upon 
all forms of vegetable life. Among the 
insect-destroying animals none are more 
interesting and valuable than the bats; 
their peculiar organization adapts them 
exactly to the pursuit of insects in the air 
at night. As you know, most of the moths 
and other injurious flying insects are active 
only at night, remaining during the day- 
time hidden in out-of-the-way cracks and 
corners. For instance, the May-beetle or 
‘ Dor bug,’ as it is commonly but improp- 
erly called,—that disagreeable droning buz- 
zer that flies into our rooms when the lamps 
are lighted,—is active only at night. You 
can form no conception how destructive 
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the larvze of these beetles are ; hundreds if 
not thousands of acres of mowing and grass 
lands were last summer destroyed by these 
grubs in Massachusetts alone. They work 
under the sod, eating off the roots of the 
grass, and killing it, so that the whole sward 
may be rolled up like a piece of carpet. 
Destructive as they are with all their ene- 
mies active against them, it would be im- 
possible to say what would be the extent 
of their mischief if their great foes, the bats, 
that destroy myriads of them in the beetle 
form were exterminated.” 

“ T never supposed that bats were of much 
importance in the economy of nature,” said 
I, carelessly. 

“Indeed they are of great importance,” 
replied Percival; “not only beetles are 
eaten by them, but great numbers of moths. 
As I said before, the bats are actively at 
work at night; in the day-time multitudes 
of birds and quadrupeds and predatory 
insects are destroying the insect pests. The 
birds are especially active in this work, and 
apparently in order that it may be the more 
thoroughly done, different races of the 
feathered tribes have been created, each 
with its own particular sphere. The black- 
birds, thrushes and larks devour the insects 
which infest the grass crops and other veg- 
etations near the ground; the creepers, 
titmice and others eat the insects which are 
found on the limbs and bark of trees both 
in the larval and perfect forms; the wood- 
peckers destroy the borers in the wood of 
trees; while the warblers, cuckoos and ori- 
oles capture the insects and caterpillars in the 
foliage. The fly-catchers are busy through 
the day, and the night-hawks and whip- 
poor-wills in the night capture the flying 
insects near the earth; while the swallows 
are on the. wing from daylight until dark, 
securing those insects that have escaped 
their other enemies.” 

We spent a half hour longer at the spring, 
and then started in the direction of home. 
Percival kept at his work steadily, knock- 
ing off pieces of bark from dilapidated 





over old logs and stones and rubbish. His 
collections were, as usual, numerous. 

Percival found upon the foliage of an oak- 
tree a number of specimens of a beetle that 
he called the red-tailed attelabus—A“eladus 
analis. (Fig. 21.] They were little fel- 
lows, not over a fourth of an inch in length ; 
their color on the thorax, abdomen, and 
punctured wing-covers was a dull red, 
while the head, antennz and breast were 
blue-black. 

He also caught another insect that he 
called the hairy-necked leaf-eater—/PhyZlo- 
phaga pilosicolls. [Fig. 22.| It was a beetle 
a half inch in length, of a yellowish-ocher 
color, and covered with short hairs. 

“It is not a particularly interesting spe- 
cies,” said Percival, “‘ but it is worth saving. 
Dr. Harris says that the different species of 
attelabus roll up the edges of the leaves of 
trees, thus forming thimble-shaped nests, in 
which the eggs are laid and the young 
hatched.” 

Another beetle, of which he captured but 
a single specimen, was the scarred melolon- 
tha—Me/lolontha variolosa, [Fig.24.] It was 
a rare species in that neighborhood, and 
Percival was quite elated at finding it. The 
color was a light brown, with a number of 
whitish spots on the thorax and wing-covers, 
and its antenne consisted of seven narrow 
leaves, of a yellow ocher tinge. It was an 
interesting species, and the peculiar forma- 
tion of its antennz gave it an odd look. 

“This species,” said Percival, “feeds upon 
the leaves of fruit and forest trees, but does 
no great injury.” 


We had now arrived at the house and 
entomology was put aside for other themes. 
My two days of tramping with Percival 
were not, however, the last of my researches 
in this delightful department of study. As 
I write, the mercury is slowly rising in the 
thermometer, and its approach to a certain 
figure will soon be my justification in steal- 
ing away from city work for a few days’ 
rambling with the doctor in the woods and 


trees, rooting out old stumps, and rolling | fields of Willowdale. 
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CHAPTER I. 


It was in the early days of April. Ber- 
nard Longueville had been spending the 
winter in Rome. He had traveled north- 
ward with the consciousness of several 
social duties that appealed to him from the 
farther side of the Alps, but he was under 
the charm of the Italian spring, and he 
made a pretext for lingering. He had 
spent five days at Siena where he had in- 
tended to spend but two, and still it was 
impossible to continue his journey. He 
was a young man of a contemplative and 
speculative turn, and this was his first visit 
to Italy, so that if he dallied by the way he 
should not be harshly judged. He had a 
fancy for sketching, and it was on his con- 
science to take a few pictorial notes. There 
were two old inns at Siena, both of them 
very shabby and very dirty. The one at 
which Longueville had taken up his abode 
was entered by a dark, pestiferous archway, 
surmounted by a sign which at a distance 
might have been read by the travelers as 
the Dantean injunction to renounce all 
hope. The other was not far off, and the 
day after his arrival, as he passed it, he saw 
two ladies going in who evidently belonged 
to the large fraternity of Anglo-Saxon tour- 
ists, and one of whom was young and car- 
ried herself very well. Longueville had 
his share—or more than his share—of gal- 
lantry, and this incident awakened a regret. 
If he had gone to the other inn he might 
have had charming company; at his own 
establishment there was no one but an es- 
thetic German who smoked bad tobacco in 
the dining-room. He remarked to himself 
that this was always his luck, and the re- 
mark was characteristic of the man; it was 
charged with the feeling of the moment, but 
it was not absolutely just; it was the result 
of an acute impression made by the partic- 
ular occasion ; but it failed in appreciation 
of a providence which had sprinkled Longue- 
ville’s career with happy accidents—acci- 
dents, especially, in which his characteristic 
gallantry was not allowed to rust for want 
of exercise. He lounged, however, con- 


tentedly enough through these bright, still 
days of a Tuscan April, drawing much enter- 





tainment from the high picturesqueness of 
the things about him. Siena, twenty years 
ago, was a flawless gift of the Middle Ages 
to the modern imagination. No other Ital- 
ian city could have been more interesting 
to an observer fond of reconstructing obso- 
lete manners. This was a taste of Bernard 
Longueville’s, who had a relish for serious 
literature, and at one time had made sev- 
eral lively excursions into medizval history. 
His friends thought him very clever, and at 
the same time had an easy feeling about 
him which was a tribute to his freedom 
from pedantry. He was clever indeed, and 
an excellent companion ; but the real meas- 
ure of his brilliancy was in. the success with 
which he entertained himself. He was much 
addicted to conversing with his own wit, and 
he greatly enjoyed his own society. Clever 
as he often was in talking with his friends, 
I am not sure that his best things, as the 
phrase is, were not for his own ears; and 
this was not on account of any cynical con- 
tempt for the understanding of his fellow- 
creatures: it was simply because what I 
have called his own society was more of a 
stimulus than that of most other people. 
And yet he was not for this reason fond of 
solitude ; he was, on the contrary, a very 
sociable animal. It must be admitted at 
the outset that he had a nature which 
seemed at several points to contradict itself, 
as will probably be perceived in the course 
of this narration. 

He entertained himself greatly with his 
reflections and meditations upon Sienese 
architecture and early Tuscan art, upon 
Italian street-life and the geological idio- 
syncrasies of the Apennines. If he had only 
gone to the other inn, that nice-looking 
girl whom he had seen passing under the 
dusky portal with her face turned away 
from him might have broken bread with him 
at this intellectual banquet. There came a 
day, however, when it seemed for a moment 
that if she were disposed she might gather 
up the crumbs of the feast. Longueville, 
every morning after breakfast, took a turn 
in the great square of Siena—the vast 
piazza, shaped like a horse-shoe, where the 
market is held beneath the windows of that 
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crenelated palace from whose overhanging 
cornice a tall, straight tower springs up with 
a movement as light as that of a single 
plume in the bonnet of a captain. Here he 
strolled about, watching a brown contadino 
disembarrass his donkey, noting the prog- 
ress of half an hour’s chaffer over a bundle of 
carrots, wishing a young girl with eyes like 
animated agates would let him sketch her, and 
gazing up at intervals at the beautiful, slim 
tower, as it played at contrasts with the 
large blue air. After he had spent the greater 
part of a week in these grave considerations, 
he made up his mind to leave Siena. But 
he was not content with what he had done 
for his portfolio. Siena was eminently 
sketchable, but he had not been industrious. 
On the last morning of his visit, as he stood 
staring about him in the crowded piazza, 
and feeling that, in spite of the picturesque- 
ness, this was an awkward place for setting 
up an easel, he bethought himself, by con- 
trast, of a quiet corner in another part of 


the town, which he had chanced upon in one | 


of his first walks,—an angle of a lonely ter- 


race that abutted upon the city-wall, where | 


three or four superannuated objects seemed 
to slumber in the sunshine,—the open door of 
an empty church, with a faded fresco exposed 
to theair in the arch above it, and an ancient 
beggar-woman sitting beside it on a three- 
legged stool. The little terrace had an old, 
polished parapet, about as high as a man’s 
breast, above which was a view of strange, 
sad-colored hills. Outside, to the left, the 
wall of the town made an outward bend, 


and exposed its rugged and rusty complex- | 
ion. There was a smooth stone bench set | 
into the wall ofthe church, on which Longue- | 


ville had rested for an hour, observing 


the composition of the little picture of which | 


I have indicated the elements, and of which 


the parapet of the terrace would form the | 


foreground. The thing was what painters 
call a subject, and he had promised himself 
to come back with his utensils. This morn- 
ing he returned to the inn and took posses- 
sion of them, and then he made his way 
through a labyrinth of empty streets, lying 
on the edge of the town within the wall, 
like the superfluous folds of a garment whose 
wearer has shrunken with old age. He 
reached his little grass-grown terrace, and 
found it as sunny and as private as before. 
The old mendicant was mufnbling petitions, 
sacred and profane, at the church door; but 
save for this the stillness was unbroken. 
The yellow sunshine warmed the brown sur- 
face of the city-wall, and lighted the hol- 


| lows of the Etruscan hills. Longueville 
settled himself on the empty bench, and, 
arranging his little portable apparatus, began 
| to ply his brushes. He worked for some 
time smoothly and rapidly, with an agreea- 
ble sense of the absence of obstacles. It 
seemed almost an interruption when, in the 
| silent air, he heard a distant bell in the 
town strike noon. Shortly after this, there 
was another interruption. The sound of a 
soft footstep caused him to look up, where- 
upon he saw a young woman standing there 
and bending her eyes upon the graceful 
artist. A second glance assured him that 
she was that nice girl whom he had seen 
going into the other inn with her mother, 
and suggested that she had just emerged 
from the little church. He suspected, how- 
| ever,—I hardly know why,—that she had 
| been looking at him for some moments be- 
| fore he perceived her. It would, perhaps, be 
| impertinent to inquire what she thought of 
him; but Longueville, in the space of an 
instant, made two or three reflections upon 
| the young lady. One of them was to the 
effect that she was a handsome creature, but 
| that she looked rather bold; the burden of 
| the other was that—yes, decidedly—she was 
a compatriot. She turned away almost as 
soon as she met his eyes; he had hardly 
time to raise his hat, as, after a moment’s 
hesitation, he determined--to do. She her- 
self appeared to feel a certain hesitation ; 
she glanced back at the church door, as if 
under the impulse to retrace her steps. She 
stood there a moment longer,—long enough 
to let him see that she was a person of easy 
attitudes,—and then she walked away slowly 
to the parapet of the terrace. Here she sta- 
| tioned herself, leaning her arms upon the 
high stone ledge, presenting her back to 
Longueville, and gazing at rural Italy. 
Longueville went on with his sketch, but less 
| attentively than before. He wondered what 
this young lady was doing there alone, and 
then it occurred to him that her companion 
—her mother, presumably—was in the 
church. The two ladies had been in the 
church when he arrived; women liked to 
sit in churches; they had been there more 
than half an hour, and the mother had not 
enough of it even yet. The young lady, 
however, at present preferred the view that 
Longueville was painting ; he became aware 
that she had placed herself in the very center 
of his foreground. His first feeling was that 
she would spoil it; his second was that she 
would improve it. Little by little she turned 
more into profile, leaning only one arm upon 
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the parapet, while the other hand, holding 
her folded parasol, hung down at her side. 
She was motionless; it was almost as if 
she were standing there on purpose to be 
drawn. Yes, certainly she improved the 
picture. Her profile, delicate and thin, de- 
fined itself against the sky, in the clear 
shadow of a coquettish hat; her figure was 
light ; she bent and leaned easily ; she wore 
a gray dress, fastened up as was then the 
fashion, and displaying the broad edge of a 
crimson petticoat. She kept her position ; 
she seemed absorbed in the view. “Is she 
posing—is she attitudinizing for my benefit ?” 
Longueville asked of himself. And then it 
seemed to him that this was a needless 
assumption, for the prospect was quite beau- 
tiful enough to be looked at for itself, and 
there was nothing impossible in a pretty girl 
having a love of fine landscape. “ But 
posing or not,” he went on, “I will put her 
into my sketch. She has simply put herself 
in. It will give it a human interest. There 
is nothing like having a human interest.” 
So, with the ready skill that he possessed, 
he introduced the young girl’s figure into 
his foreground, and at the end of ten min- 
utes he had almost made something that 
had the form of a likeness. “If she will 
only be quiet for another ten minutes,” he 
said, “the thing will really be a picture.” 
Unfortunately, the young lady was not 
quiet ; she had apparently had enough of 
her attitude and her view. She turned 
away, facing Longueville again, and slowly 
came back, as if to re-enter the church. 
To do so she had to pass near him, and 
as she approached he instinctively got 
up, holding his drawing in one hand. 
She looked at him again, with that ex- 
pression that he had mentally character- 
ized as “bold,” a few minutes before— 
with dark, intelligent eyes. Her hair was 
dark and dense; she was a strikingly hand- 
some girl. 

“T am so sorry you moved,” he said, con- 
fidently, in English. “You were so—so 
beautiful.” 

She stopped, looking at him more directly 
than ever; and she looked at his sketch, 
which he held out toward her. At the 
sketch, however, she only glanced, whereas 
there was observation in the eye that she 
bent upon Longueville. He never knew 
whether she had blushed; he afterward 
thought she might have been frightened. 
Nevertheless, it was not exactly terror that 
appeared to dictate her answer to Longue- 
ville’s speech. 





“I am much obliged to you. Don’t you 
think you have looked at me enough ?” 

“ By no means. I should like so much 
to finish my drawing.” 

“TI am not a professional model,” said 
the young lady. 

“No. That's my difficulty,” Longueville 
answered, laughing. “I can’t propose to 
remunerate you.” 

The young lady seemed to think this joke 
in indifferent taste. She turned away in 
silence; but something in her expression, in 
his feeling at the time, in the situation, in- 
cited Longueville to higher play. He felt 
a lively need of carrying his point. 

“You see it will be pure kindness,” he 
went on,—*“ a simple act of charity. Five 
minutes will be enough. Treat me as an 
Italian beggar.” 

She had laid down his sketch and had 
stepped forward. He stood there, obsequi- 
ous, clasping his hands and smiling. 

His interruptress stopped and looked at 
him again, as if she thought him a very odd 
person; but she seemed amused. Now, at 
any rate, she was not frightened. She seemed 
even disposed to provoke him a little. 

“I wish to go to my mother,” she said. 

“Where is your mother?” the young 
man asked. 

“In the church, of course. 
come here alone!” 

“ Of course not; but you may be sure 
that your mother is very contented. I have 
been in that little church. It is charming. 
She is just resting there; she is probably 
tired. If you will kindly give me five min- 
utes more she will come out to you.” 

“ Five minutes ?” the young girl asked. 

“ Five minutes will do. I shall be eter- 
nally grateful.” Longueville was amused 
at himself as he said this. He cared infin- 
itely less for his sketch than the words 
appeared to imply ; but, somehow, he cared 
greatly that this pretty stranger should do 
what he had proposed. 

The pretty stranger dropped an eye on 
the sketch again. 

“Ts your picture so good as that?” she 
asked. 

“T have a great deal of talent,” he 
answered, laughing. “You shall see for 
yourself, when it is finished.” 

She turned slowly toward theterrace again. 

“ You certainly havea great deal of talent, 
to induce me to do what you ask.” And 
she walked to where she had stood before. 
Longueville made a movement to go with 
her, as if to show her the attitude he meant ; 
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but, pointing with decision to his easel, she 
said : 

“You have only five minutes.” He im- 
mediately went back to his work, and she 
made a vague attempt to take up her posi- 
tion. “You must tell me if this will do,” 
she added, in a moment. 

“Tt will do beautifully,” Longueville 
answered, in a happy tone, looking at her 
and plying his brush. “It is immensely 
good of you to take so much trouble.” 

For a moment she made no rejoinder, 
but presently she said: 

“ Of course if I pose at all I wish to pose 
well.” 

“ You pose admirably,” said Longueville. 

After this she said nothing, and for sev- 
eral minutes he painted rapidly and in si- 
lence. He felt a certain excitement, and 
the movement of his thoughts kept pace 
with that of his brush. It was very true 
that she posed admirably; she was a fine 
creature to paint. Her prettiness inspired 
him, and also her audacity, as he was con- 
tent to regard it for the moment. He won- 
dered about her—who she was, and what 
she was—perceiving that the so-called 
audacity was not vulgar boldness, but the 
play of an original and probably interest- 
ing character. It was obvious that she was 
a perfect lady, but it was equally obvious 
that she was irregularly clever. Longue- 
ville’s little figure was a success—a charm- 
ing success, he thought, as he put on the 
last touches. While he was doing this, his 
model’s companion came into view. She 
came out of the church, pausing a moment 
as she looked from her daughter to the 
young man in the corner of the terrace; 
then she walked straight over to the young 
girl. She was a delicate little gentlewoman, 
with a light, quick step. 

Longueville’s five minutes were up; so, 
leaving his place, he approached the two 
ladies, sketch in hand. The elder one, who 
had passed her hand into her daughter’s arm, 
looked up at him with clear, surprised eyes ; 
she was a charming old woman. Her eyes 
were very pretty, and on either side of them, 
above a pair of fine dark brows, was a band 
of silvery hair, rather coquettishly arranged. 

“It is my portrait,” said her daughter, as 
Longueville drew near. “This gentleman 
has been sketching me.” 

“ Sketching you, dearest ?” murmured her 
mother. “ Wasn’t it rather sudden ?” 

“ Very sudden—very abrupt!” exclaimed 
the young girl with a laugh. 

“Considering all that, it’s very good,” 





said Longueville, offering his picture to the 
elder lady, who took it and began to exam- 
ine it. “I can’t tell you how much I thank 
you,” he said to his model. 

“It’s very well for you to thank me now,” 
she replied. “You really had no right to 
begin.” 

“ The temptation was so great.” 

“ We should resist temptation. And you 
should have asked my leave.” 

“Twas afraid you would refuse it; and 
you stood there, just in my line of vision.” 

“You should have asked me to get out 
of it.” 

“T should have been very sorry. Besides, 
it would have been extremely rude.” 

The young girl looked at him a moment. 

“ Yes, I think it would. But what you 
have done is ruder.” 

“It is a hard case!” said Longueville. 
“ What could I have done, then, decently ? ” 

“ It’s a beautiful drawing,” murmured the 
elder lady, handing the thing back to 
Longueville. Her daughter, meanwhile, 
had not even glanced at it. 

“ You might have waited till I should go 
away,” this argumentative young person 
continued. 

Longueville shook his head. 

“T never lose opportunities ! ” 

“ You might have sketched me afterward, 
from memory.” 

Longueville looked at her, smiling. 

“ Judge how much better my memory will 
be now!” 

She also smiled a little, but instantly be- 
came serious. 

“For myself, it’s an episode I shall try to for- 
get. I don’t like the part I have played in it.” 

“ May you never play a less becoming 
one!” cried Longueville. “I hope that 
your mother, at least, will accept a memento 
of the occasion.” And he turned again with 
his sketch to her companion, who had been 
listening to the girl’s conversation with this 
enterprising stranger, and looking from one 
to the other with an air of earnest confusion. 
“ Won’t you do me the honor of keeping 
my sketch?” he said. “I think it really 
looks like your daughter.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you; I hardly 
dare,” murmured the old lady, with a dep- 
recating gesture. 

“ It will serve as a kind of amends for the 
liberty I have taken,” Longueville added; 
and he began to remove the drawing from 
its paper block. 

“Tt makes it worse for you to give it to 
us,” said the young girl. 
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“ Oh, my dear, I’m sure it’s lovely!” ex- 
claimed her mother. “It’s wonderfully like 

ou.” 

“T think that also makes it worse!” 

Longueville was at last nettled. The 
young lady’s perversity was perhaps not ex- 
actly malignant ; but it was certainly ungra- 
cious. She seemed to desire to present 
herself as a beautiful tormentress. 

“ How does it make it worse ?” he asked, 
with a frown. 

He believed she was clever, and she was 
certainly ready. Now, however, she reflected 
a moment before answering. 

“ That you should give us your sketch,” 
she said at last. 

“It was to your mother I offered it,” 
Longueville observed. 

But this observation, the fruit of his irri- 
tation, appeared to have no effect upon the 
young girl. 

“Tsn’t it what painters call a study ? ” she 
went on. “A study is of use to the painter 
himself. Your justification would be that 
you should keep your sketch, and that it 
might be of use to you.” 

“ My daughter is a study, sir, you'll say,” 
said the elder lady in a little, light, conciliat- 
ing voice, and graciously accepting the 
drawing again. 

“T will admit,” said Longueville, “that I am 
very inconsistent. Set it down to my esteem, 
madam,” he added, looking at the mother. 

“ That’s for you, mamma,” said his model, 
disengaging her arm from her mother’s hand 
and turning away. 

The mamma stood looking at the sketch 
with a smile which seemed to express a ten- 
der desire to reconcile all accidents. 

“Tt’s extremely beautiful,” she murmured, 
“ and if you insist on my taking it . 

“T shall regard it as a great honor.” 

“Very well, then; with many thanks, I 
will keep it.” She looked at the young man 
a moment while her daughter walked away. 
Longueville thought her a delightful little 
person; she struck him as a sort of transfig- 
ured Quakeress,—a mystic with a practical 
side. “I’m sure you think she’s a strange 
girl,” she said. 

“ She’s extremely pretty.” 

“ She’s very clever,” said the mother. 

“ She’s wonderfully graceful.” 

“ Ah, but she’s good!” cried the old lady. 

“T am sure she comes honestly by that,” 
said Longueville, expressively, while his 
companion, returning his salutation with a 
certain scrupulous grace of her own, hurried 
after her daughter. 











Longueville remained there staring at the 
view, but not especially seeing it. He felt 
as if he had at once enjoyed and lost an 
opportunity. After a while he tried to make 
a sketch of the old beggar-woman who sat 
there in a sort of palsied immobility, like a 
ricketty statue at a church-door. But his 
attempt to reproduce her features was not 
gratifying, and he suddenly laid down his 
brush. She was not pretty enough—she 
had a bad profile. 


CHAPTER II. 


Two months later Bernard Longueville 
was at Venice, still under the impression 
that he was leaving Italy. He was not 
a man who made plans and held to 
them. He made them, indeed—few men 
made more—but he made them as a basis 
for variation. He had gone to Venice 
to spend a fortnight, and his fortnight 
had taken the form of eight enchanting 
weeks. He had still a sort of conviction 
that he was carrying out his plans; for it 
must be confessed that where his pleasure 
was concerned he had considerable skill in 
accommodating his theory to his practice. 
His enjoyment of Venice was extreme, but 
he was roused from it by a summons he 
was indisposed to resist. This consisted of 
a letter from an intimate friend who was 
living in Germany. The friend’s name 
was Gordon Wright. He had been spend- 
ing the winter in Dresden, but his letter 
bore the date of Baden-Baden. As it was 
not long, I may give it entire. It ran: 

“T wish very much that you would come 
to this place. I think you have been here 
before, so that you know how pretty it is, 
and how amusing. I shall probably be 
here the rest of the’ summer. There are 
some people I know and whom I want you 
to know. Beso good as to arrive. Then 
I will thank you properly for your various 
Italian rhapsodies. I can’t reply on the 
same scale—I haven’t the time. Do you 
know what I am doing? I am making 
love. I find it a most absorbing occupation. 
That is literally why I have not written to 
you before. I have been making love ever 
since the last of May. It takes an immense 
amount of time, and everything else has 
got terribly behindhand. I don’t mean to 
say that this experiment itself has gone on 
very fast; but I am trying to push it for- 
ward. I haven’t yet had time to test its 
success; but in this I want your help. 
You know one never makes an experiment 
without an ‘assistant,’-—a humble individ- 
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ual who burns his fingers and stains his 
clothes in the cause of science, but whose 
interest in the problem is only indirect. I 
want you to be my assistant, and I will 
guarantee that your burns and stains shall 
not be dangerous. She is an extremely 
interesting girl, and I really want you to 
see her—I want to know what you think of 
her. She wants to know you, too, for I 
have talked a good deal about you. There 
you have it, if gratified vanity will help you 
on the way. Seriously, this is a real request. 
I -want your opinion, your impression. I 
want to see how she will affect you. I don’t 
say I ask for your advice; that, of course, 
you'll not undertake to give. But I desire 
a definition, a characterization; you know 
you toss off those things. I don’t see why 
I shouldn’t tell you all this—I have always 
told you everything. I have never pre- 
tended to know anything about women, 
but I have always supposed that you knew 
everything. You certainly have always had 
the tone of that sort of omniscience. So 
come here as soon as possible and let me 
see that you are not a humbug. She’s a 
very handsome girl.” 

Longueville was so much amused with 
this appeal that he very soon started for 
Germany. In the reader, Gordon Wright’s 
letter will perhaps excite surprise rather than 
hilarity ; but Longueville thought it highly 
characteristic of his friend. What it espe- 
cially pointed to was Gordon’s want of 
imagination—a deficiency which was a 
matter of common jocular allusion between 
the two young men, who had for mutual 
exercise a collection of acknowledged pecul- 
jarities. Bernard had often spoken of his 
comrade’s want of imagination as a bottom- 
less pit, into which Gordon was perpetually 
inviting him to lower himself. ‘“ My dear 
fellow,” Bernard said, “ you must really ex- 
cuse me; I cannot take these subterranean 
excursions. I should lose my breath down 
there; I should never come up alive. You 
know I have dropped things down,—little 
jokes and metaphors, little fantasies and 
paradoxes,—and I have never heard them 
touch bottom!” This was an epigram on 
the part of a young man who had a lively 
play of fancy; but it was none the less true 
that Gordon Wright had a firmly-treading, 
rather than a winged, intellect. Every phrase 
in his letter seemed to Bernard to march in 
stout-soled walking-boots, and nothing could 
better express his attachment to the process 
of reasoning things out than this proposal 
that his friend should come and make a 





chemical analysis—a geometrical survey— 
of the lady of his love. “That I shall 
have any difficulty in forming an opinion, 
and any difficulty in expressing it when 
formed, of this he has as little idea as that 
he shall have any difficulty in accepting it 
when expressed.” So Bernard reflected, as 
he rolled in the train to Munich. “Gor- 
don’s mind,” he went on, “has no atmos- 
phere ; his intellectual process goes on in 
the void. There are no currents and eddies 
to affect it, no high winds or hot suns, no 
changes of season and temperature. His 
premises are neatly arranged, and his con- 
clusions are perfectly calculable.” 

Yet for the man on whose character he 
so freely exercised his wit Bernard Longue- 
ville had a strong affection. It is nothing 
against the validity of a friendship that the 
parties to it have not a mutual resemblance. 
There must be a basis of agreement, but 
the structure reared upon it may contain 
a thousand disparities. These two young 
men had formed an alliance of old, in col- 
lege days, and the bond between them had 
been strengthened by the simple fact of its 
having survived the sentimental resolutions 
of early life. Its strongest link was a sort 
of mutual respect. Their tastes, their pur- 
suits were different ; but each of them had 
a high esteem for the other’s character. It 
may be said that they were easily pleased ; 
for it is certain that neither of them had per- 
formed any very conspicuous action. They 
were highly civilized young Americans, born 
to an easy fortune and a tranquil destiny, 
and unfamiliar with the glitter of golden 
opportunities. If I did not shrink from dis- 
paraging the constitution of their native 
land for their own credit, I should say that 
it had never been very definitely proposed 
to these young gentlemen to distinguish 
themselves. On reaching manhood, they 
had each come into property sufficient to 
make violent exertion superfluous. Gordon 
Wright, indeed, had inherited a large estate. 
Their wants being tolerably modest, they 
had not been tempted to strive for the 
glory of building up commercial fortunes — 
the most obvious career open to young 
Americans. They had indeed embraced 
no career at all, and if summoned to give 
an account of themselves would, perhaps, 
have found it hard to tell any very impres- 
sive story. Gordon Wright was much in- 
terested in science, and had ideas of his 
own on what is called the endowment of 
research. His ideas had taken a practical 
shape, and he had distributed money very 
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freely among the investigating classes, after 
which he had gone to spend a couple of 
years in Germany, supposing it to be the 
land of laboratories. Here we find him at 
present, cultivating relations with several 
learned bodies and promoting the study of 
various tough branches of natural science 
by paying the expenses of difficult experi- 
ments. The experiments, it must be added, 
were often of his own making, and he must 
have the honor of whatever brilliancy at- 
taches, in the estimation of the world, to 
such pursuits. It was not, indeed, a brill- 
iancy that dazzled Bernard Longueville, 
who, however, was not easily dazzled by 
anything. It was because he received him 
in so plain and direct a fashion, that Ber- 
nard had an affection for his friend—an 
affection to which it would perhaps be diffi- 
cult to assign a definite cause. Personal 
sympathies are doubtless caused by some- 
thing; but the causes are remote, myste- 
rious to our daily vision, like those of the 
particular state of the weather. We con- 
tent ourselves with remarking that it is fine or 
that it rains, and the enjoyment of our likes 
and dislikes is by no means apt to borrow 
its edge from the keenness of our analysis. 
Longueville had a relish for fine quality— 
superior savor; and he was sensible of this 
merit in the simple, candid, manly, affec- 
tionate nature of his comrade, which seemed 
to him an excellent thing of its kind. Gor- 
don Wright had a tender heart and a strong 
will,—a combination which, when the under- 
standing is not too limited, is often the 
motive of admirable actions. There might 
sometimes be a question whether Gordon’s 
understanding was sufficiently unlimited, 
but the impulses of a generous temper often 
play a useful part in filling up the gaps of 
an incomplete imagination, and the general 
impression that Wright produced was cer- 
tainly that of intelligent good-nature. The 
reasons for appreciating Bernard Longue- 
ville were much more manifest. He 
pleased, superficially as well as fundament- 
ally. Nature had sent him into the world 
with an armful of good gifts. He was very 
good-looking—tall, dark, agile, perfectly 
finished, so good-looking that he might 
have been a fool and yet be forgiven. As 
has already been intimated, however, he 
was far from being a fool. He had a num- 
ber of talents, which, during three or four 
years that followed his leaving college, had 
received the discipline of the study of the 
law. He had not made much of the law; 
but he had made something of his talents. 





He was almost always spoken of as “ accom- 
plished.” People asked why he didn’t do 
something. This question was never satis- 
factorily answered, the feeling being that 
Longueville did more than many people in 
causing it to be asked. Moreover, there 
was one thing he did constantly—he en- 
joyed himself. This is manifestly not a 
career, and it has been said at the outset 
that he was not attached to any of the rec- 
ognized professions. But without going 
into details, he was a charming fellow— 
clever, urbane, free-handed, and with that 
fortunate quality in his appearance which 
is known as distinction. 

He had not specified, in writing to Gor- 
don Wright, the day on which he should 
arrive at Baden-Baden; it must be con- 
fessed that he was not addicted to specifying 
days. He came to his journey’s end in the 
evening, and, on presenting himself at the 
hotel from which his friend had dated his 
letter, he learned that. Gordon Wright had 
betaken himself after dinner, according to 
the custom of Baden-Baden, to the grounds 
of the conversation-house. It was eight 
o'clock, and Longueville, after removing the 
stains of travel, sat down to dine. His first 
impulse had been to send for Gordon to 
come and keep him company at his repast; 
but on second thought he determined to 
make it as brief as possible. Having brought 
it to a close, he took his way to the Kur- 
saal. The great German watering-place 
is one of the prettiest nooks in Europe, and 
of a summer evening in the gaming days, 
five-and-twenty years ago, it was one of the 
most brilliant scenes. The lighted windows 
of the great temple of hazard (of as chaste 
an architecture as if it had been devoted to 
a much purer divinity), opened wide upon 
the gardens and groves; the little river that 
issues from the bosky mountains of the 
Black Forest flowed, with an air of brook- 
like innocence, past the expensive hotels and 
lodging-houses; the orchestra, in a high 
pavilion on the terrace of the Kursaal, 
played a discreet accompaniment to the 
conversation of the ladies and gentlemen 
who, scattered over the large expanse on a 
thousand little chairs, preferred for the time 
the beauties of nature to the shuffle of coin 
and the calculation of chance; while the 
faint summer stars, twinkling above the 
vague black hills and woods, looked down 
at the indifferent groups without venturing 
to drop their light upon them. 

Longueville, noting all this, went straight 
into the gaming-rooms ; he was curious to 
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see whether his friend, being fond of exper- 
iments, was trying combinations at roulette. 
But he was not to be found in any of the 
gilded chambers, among the crowd that 
pressed in silence about the tables ; so that 
Bernard presently came and began to wan- 
der about the lamplit terrace, where innu- 
merable groups, seated and strolling, made 
the place a gigantic conversazione. It 
seemed to him very agreeable and amusing, 
and he remarked to himself that, for a man 
who was supposed not to take especially the 
Epicurean view of life, Gordon Wright, in 
coming to Baden, had certainly made him- 
self comfortable. Longueville went his way, 
glancing from one cluster of talkers to an- 
other; and at last he saw a face which brought 
him to a stop. He stood a moment looking 
at it; he knew he had seen it before. He 
had an excellent memory for faces ; but it 
was some time before he was able to attach 
an identity to this one. Where had he seen 
a little elderly lady with an expression of 
timorous vigilance, and a band of hair as 
softly white as a dove’s wing? The answer 
to the question presently came—where but 
in a grass-grown corner of an old Italian 
town? The lady was the mother of his in- 
consequent model, so that this mysterious 
personage was probably herself not far off. 
Before Longueville had time to verify this 
induction, he found his eyes resting upon 
the broad back of a gentleman seated close 
to the old lady, and who, turning away from 
her, was talking to a young girl. It was 
nothing but the back of this gentleman that 
he saw, but nevertheless, with the instinct 
of true friendship, he recognized in this 
featureless expanse the robust personality of 
Gordon Wright. In a moment he had 
stepped forward and laid his hand upon 
Wright’s shoulder. 

His friend looked round, and then sprang 
up with a joyous exclamation and grasp of 
the hand. 

“My dear fellow—my dear Bernard! 
What on earth—when did you arrive?” 

While Bernard answered and explained a 
little, he glanced from his friend’s good, 
gratified face at the young girl with whom 
Wright had been talking, and then at the 
lady on the other side, who was giving 
him a bright little stare. He raised his hat 
to her and to the young girl, and he became 
conscious, as regards the latter, of a certain 
disappointment. She was very pretty; she 
was looking at him; but she was not the 
heroine of the little incident of the terrace 
at Siena. 





“It’s just like Longueville, you know,’ 
Gordon Wright went on; “he always comes 
at you from behind; he’s so awfully fond 
of surprises.” He was laughing; he was 
greatly pleased ; he introduced Bernard -to 
the two ladies. “ You must know Mrs. Viv- 
ian; you must know Miss Blanche Evers.” 

Bernard took his place in the little circle; 
he wondered whether he ought to venture 
upon a special recognition of Mrs. Vivian. 
Then it seemed to him that he should leave 
the option of this event with the lady, espe- 
cially as he had detected recognition in her 
eye. But Mrs. Vivian ventured upon noth- 
ing special; she contented herself with soft 
generalities—with remarking that she always 
hiked to know when people would arrive; 
that, for herself, she never enjoyed surprises. 

“ And yet I imagine you have had your 
share,” said Longueville, with a smile. He 
thought this might remind her of the mo- 
ment when she came out of the little church 
at Siena and found her daughter posturing 
to an unknown painter. 

But Mrs. Vivian, turning her pretty head 
about, gave but a superficial reply. 

“Oh, I have had my share of every 
thing, good and bad. I don’t complain of 
anything.” And she gave a little depre- 
cating laugh. 

Gordon Wright shook hands with Ber- 
nard again. He seemed really very glad 
to see him. Longueville, remembering that 
Gordon had written to him that he had 
been “ making love,” began to seek in his 
countenance for the ravages of passion. 
For the moment, however, they were not 
apparent. The excellent, honest fellow 
looked placid and contented. Gordon 
Wright had a clear gray eye, short, straight, 
flaxen hair and a healthy diffusion of color. 
His features were thick and rather irregular ; 
but his countenance—in addition to the 
merit of its expression—derived a certain 
grace from a powerful yellow mustache, to 
which its wearer occasionally gave a mar- 
tial twist. Gordon Wright was not tall, but 
he was strong, and in his whole person 
there was something well-planted and sturdy. 
He almost always dressed in light-colored 
garments, and he wore round his neck an 
eternal blue cravat. When he was agitated 
he grew very retl, While he questioned 
Longueville about his journey and his 
health, his whereabouts and his intentions, 
the latter, among his own replies, endeav- 
ored to read in Wright’s eyes some account 
of his present situation. Was that pretty 
girl at his side the ambiguous object of his 
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adoration, and, in that case, what was the 
function of the elder lady, and what had 
become of her argumentative daughter ? 
Perhaps this was another, a younger daugh- 
ter, though, indeed, she bore no resemblance 
to either of Longueville’s friends. Gordon 
Wright, in spite of Bernard’s interrogative 
glances, indulged in no optical confidences. 
He had too much to tell. He would keep 
his story till they should be alone together. 
It was impossible that they should adjourn 
just yet to social solitude; the two ladies 
were under Gordon’s protection. Mrs. Viv- 
ian—Bernard felt a satisfaction in learning 
her name; it was as if a curtain, half pulled 
up and stopped by a hitch, had suddenly 
been raised altogether—Mrs. Vivian sat 
looking up and down the terrace at the 
crowd of loungers and talkers with an air 
of tender expectation. She was probably 
looking for her elder daughter, and Longue- 
ville could not help wishing also that this 
young lady would arrive. Meanwhile, he 
saw that the young girl to whom Gordon 
had been devoting himself was extremely 
pretty, and appeared eminently approach- 
able. Longueville had some talk with her, 
reflecting that if she were the person con- 
cerning whom Gordon had written him, it 
behooved him to appear to take an interest 
in her. This view of the case was con- 
firmed by Gordon Wright’s presently turn- 
ing away to talk with Mrs. Vivian, so that 
his friend might be at liberty to make ac- 
quaintance with their companion, 

Though she had not been with the oth- 
ers at Siena, it seemed to Longueville, with 
regard to her, too, that this was not the 
first time he had seen her. She was sim- 
ply the American pretty girl, whom he had 
seen a thousand times. It was a numerous 
sisterhood, pervaded by a strong family 
likeness. This young lady had charming 
eyes (of the color of Gordon’s cravats) 
which looked everywhere at once and yet 
found time to linger inssome places, where 
Longueville’s own eyes frequently met 
them. She had soft brown hair, with a 
silky-golden thread in it, beautifully ar- 
ranged and crowned by a smart little hat 
that savored of Paris. She had also a 
slender little figure, neatly rounded, and 
delicate, narrow hands, prettily gloved. 
She moved about a great deal in her place, 
twisted her little flexible body and tossed 
her head, fingered her hair and examined 
the ornaments of her dress. She had a 
great deal of conversation, Longueville 
speedily learned, and she expressed herself 





with extreme frankness and decision. He 
asked her, to begin with, if she had been 
long at Baden, but the impetus of this 
question was all she required. ‘Turning her 
charming, conscious, coquettish little face 
upon him, she instantly began to chatter. 

“T have been here about four weeks. I 
don’t know whether you call that long. It 
doesn’t seem long to me, I have had such 
a lovely time. I have met ever so many 
people here I know—every day some one 
turns up. Now you have turned up to-day.” 

“Ah, but you don’t know me,” said 
Longueville, laughing. 

“Well, I have heard a great deal about 
you!” cried the young girl, with a pretty 
little stare of contradiction. “I think you 
know a great friend of mine, Miss Ella 
Maclane, of Baltimore. She’s traveling in 
Europe now.” Longueville’s memory did 
not instantly respond to this signal, but he 
expressed that rapturous assent which the 
occasion demanded, and even risked the 
observation that the young lady from Bal- 
timore was very pretty. “She’s far too 
lovely,” his companion went on. “I have 
often heard her speak of you. I think you 
know her sister rather better than you know 
her. She has not been out very long, She 
is just as interesting as she can be. Her 
hair comes down to her feet. She’s travel- 
ing in Norway. She has been everywhere 
you can think of, and she’s going to finish 
off with Finland. You can’t go any further 
than that,can you? That’s one comfort; 
she’ll have to turn round and come back. 
I want her dreadfully to come to Baden- 
Baden.” 

“I wish she would,” said Longueville. 
“Ts she traveling alone ?” 

“Oh, no. They’ve got some English- 
man. They say he’s devoted to Ella. 
Every one seems to have an Englishman, 
now. We've got one here, Captain Love- 
lock, Captain Augustus Lovelock. Well, 
they’re awfully handsome. Ella Maclane 
is dying to come to Baden-Baden. I wish 
you'd write to her. Her father and mother 
have got some idea in their heads; they 
think it’s improper—what do you call it ?— 
immoral. I wish you'd write to her and 
tell her it isn’t. I wonder if they think 
that Mrs. Vivian would come to a place 
that’s immoral. Mrs. Vivian says she would 
take her in a moment; she doesn’t seem to 
care how.many she has. I declare, she’s 
only too kind. You know I’m in Mrs. 
Vivian’s care. My mother’s gone to Franz- 
ensbad. She would let me go with Mrs, 
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Vivian anywhere, on account of the influ- 
ence—she thinks so much of Mrs. Vivian's 
influence. I have always heard a great 
deal about it, haven’t you? I must say it’s 
lovely ; it’s had a wonderful effect upon me. 
I don’t want to praise myself, but it has. 
You ask Mrs. Vivian if I haven’t been 
good. I have been just as good as I can 
be. I’ve been so peaceful, I’ve just sat 
here this way. Do you call this immoral? 
You're not obliged to gamble if you don’t 
want to. Ella Maclane’s father seems to 
think you get drawn in. I’m sure I 
haven’t been drawn in. I know what 
you're going to say—you're going to say 
I’ve been drawn out. Well, I have, to- 
night. We just sit here so quietly—there’s 
nothing to do but to talk. We make a 
little party by ourselves—are you going to 
belong to our party? Two of us are miss- 
ing—Miss Vivian and Captain Lovelock. 
Captain Lovelock has gone with her into 
the rooms to explain the gambling—Miss 
Vivian always wants everything explained. 
I am sure I understood it the first time I 
looked at the tables. Have you ever seen 
Miss Vivian? She’s very much admired, 
she’s so very unusual. Black hair’s so un- 
common—I see you've got it too—but I 
mean for young ladies. I am sure one sees 
everything here. There’s a woman that 
comes to the tables—a Portuguese countess 
—who has hair that is positively blue. I 
can’t say I admire it when it comes to that 
shade. Blue’s my favorite color, but I pre- 
fer it in the eyes,” continued Longueville’s 
companion, resting upon him her own two 
brilliant little specimens of the tint. 

He listened with that expression of clear 
amusement which is not always an indication 
of high esteem, but which even pretty chat- 
terers, who are not the reverse of estimable, 
often prefer to masculine inattention ; and 
while he listened Bernard, according to his 
wont, made his reflections. He said to him- 
self that there were two kinds of pretty girls 
—the acutely conscious and the finely un- 
conscious. Mrs. Vivian's protégée was a mem- 
ber of the former category; she belonged to 
the genus coquette. We all have our con- 
ception of the indispensable, and the indis- 
pensable, to this young lady, was a specta- 
tor; almost any male biped would serve the 
purpose. To her spectator she addressed, 
for the moment, the whole volume of her 
being—addressed it in her glances, her atti- 
tudes, her exclamations, in a hundred little 
experiments of tone and gesture and position. 
And these rustling artifices were so innocent 





| and obvious that the directness of her desire 


to be well with her observer became in itself 
a grace; it led Bernard afterward to say to 
himself that the natural vocation and métier 
of little girls for whom existence was but a 
shimmering surface, was to prattle and ruffle 
their plumage; their view of life and its 
duties was as simple and superficial as that 
of an Oriental dayadere. It surely could 
not be with regard to this transparent little 
flirt that Gordon Wright desired advice; you 
could literally see the daylight—or rather 
the Baden gaslight—on the other side of 
her. She sat there for a minute, turning her 
little empty head to and fro, and catching 
Bernard’s eye every time she moved; she 
had for the instant the air of having ex- 
hausted all topics. Just then a young lady, 
with a gentleman at her side, drew near to 
the little group, and Longueville, perceiving 
her, instantly got up from his chair. 

“There’s a beauty of the unconscious 
class!” he said to himself. He knew her 
face very well; he had spent half an hour in 
copying it. 

“ Here comes Miss Vivian!” said Gordon 
Wright, also getting up, as if to make room 
for the daughter near the mother. 

She stopped in front of them, smiling 
slightly, and then she rested her eyes upon 
Longueville. Their gaze at first was full 
and direct, but it expressed nothing more 
than civil curiosity. This was immediately 
followed, however, by the light of recogni- 
tion—recognition embarrassed, and signaling 
itself by a blush. 

Miss Vivian’s companion was a power- 
ful, handsome fellow, with a remarkable 
auburn beard, who struck the observers 
immediately as being uncommonly well 
dressed. He carried his hands in the 
pockets of a little jacket, the button-hole of 
which was adorned with a blooming rose. 
He approached Blanche Evers smiling and 
dandling his body a little, and making her 
two or three jocular bows. - 

“ Well, I hope you have lost every penny 
you put on the table!” said the young girl, 
by way of response to his obeisances. 

He began to laugh and repeat them. 

“T don’t care what I lose, so long—so 
long 3 

“So long as what, pray ?” 

“« So long as you let me sit down by you!” 
And he dropped, very gallantly, into a chair 
on the other side of her. 

“T wish you would lose all your prop- 
erty!” she replied, glancing at Bernard. 

“It would be a very small stake,” said 
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Captain Lovelock. “ Would you really like 
to see me reduced to misery ?” 

While this graceful dialogue rapidly estab- 
lished itself, Miss Vivian removed her eyes 
from Longueville’s face and turned toward 
her mother. But Gordon Wright checked 
this movement by laying his hand on 
Longueville’s shoulder and proceeding to 
introduce his friend. 

“This is the accomplished creature, Mr. 
Bernard Longueville, of whom you have 
heard me speak. One of his accomplish- 
ments, as you see, is to drop down from the 
moon.” 

“ No, I don’t drop from the moon,” said 
Bernard, laughing, “I drop from—Siena!” 
He offered his hand to Miss Vivian, who for 
an appreciable instant hesitated to extend 
her own. Then she returned his salutation, 
without any response to his allusion to Siena. 

She declined to take a seat, and said she 
was tired and preferred to go home. With 
this suggestion her mother immediately 
complied, and the two ladies appealed to 
the indulgence of little Miss Evers, who was 
obliged to renounce the society of Captain 
Lovelock. She enjoyed this luxury, how- 
ever, on the way to Mrs. Vivian’s lodgings, 
toward which they all slowly strolled, in the 
sociable Baden fashion. Longueville might 
naturally have found himself next Miss Viv- 
ian, but he received an impression that she 
avoided him. She walked in front, and 
Gordon Wright strolled beside her, though 
Longueville noticed that they appeared to 
exchange but few words. He himself offered 
his arm to Mrs. Vivian, who paced along 
with a little, lightly wavering step, making 
observations upon the beauties of Baden and 
the respective merits of the hotels. 

“ Which of them is it?” asked Longue- 
ville of his friend, after they had bidden 
good-night to the three ladies and to Cap- 
tain Lovelock, who went off to begin, as he 
said, the evening. They stood, when they 
had turned away from the door of Mrs. 
Vivian's lodgings, in the little, rough-paved 
German street. 

“ Which of them is what ?” Gordon asked, 
staring at his companion. 

“ Oh, come,” said Longueville, “ you are 
not going to begin to play at modesty at this 
hour! Didn’t you write to me that you had 
been making violent love?” 

“Violent? No.” 





Has your 


“The more shame to you! 
love-making been feeble?” 

His friend looked at him a moment rather 
soberly. 








“I suppose you thought it a queer docu- 
ment—that letter I wrote you?” 

“I thought it characteristic,” said Longue- 
ville smiling. 

“ Isn’t that the same thing ?” 

“ Not in the least. I have never thought 
you a man of oddities.” Gordon stood 
there looking at him with a serious eye, half 
appealing, half questioning; but at these 
last words he glanced away. Even a very 
modest man may wince a little at hearing 
himself denied the distinction of a few vari- 
ations from the common type. Longueville 
made this reflection, and it struck him, also, 
that his companion was in a graver mood 
than he had expected; though why, after 
all, should he have been in a state of exhil- 
aration? “ Your letter was a very natural, 
interesting one,” Bernard added. 

“ Well, you see,” said Gordon, facing his 
companion again, “ I have been a good deal 
preoccupied.” 

“ Obviously, my dear fellow!” 

“] want very much to marry.” 

“ Tt’s a capital idea,” said Longueville. 

“T think almost as well of it,” his friend 
declared, “as if I had invented it. It has 
struck me for the first time.” 

These words were uttered with a mild 
simplicity which provoked Longueville to 
violent laughter. 

“My dear fellow,” he exclaimed, “you 
have, after all, your little oddities.” 

Singularly enough, however,GordonWright 
failed to appear flattered by this confession. 

“T didn’t send for you to laugh at me,” 
he said. 

“ Ah, but I haven’t traveled three hundred 
miles to cry! Seriously, solemnly, then, it 
is one of these young ladies that has put 
marriage into your head ?” 

“Not at all. I had it in my head.” 

“ Having a desire to marry, you proceeded 
to fall in love.” 

“I’m not in love!” said Gordon Wright, 
with some energy. 

“ Ah, then, my dear fellow, why did you 
send for me?” 

Wright looked at him an instant in silence. 

“ Because I thought you were a good fel- 
low, as well as a clever one.” 

“A good fellow!” repeated Longueville. 
“T can’t understand your confounded scien- 
tific nomenclature! But excuse me; I 
wont laugh. Iam not a clever fellow; but 
I ama good one.” He paused a moment, 
and then laid his hand on his companion’s 
shoulder. “My dear Gordon, it’s no use; 
you are in love.” 
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“ Well, I don’t want to be,” said Wright. 

“ Heavens, what a horrible sentiment!” 

“T want to marry with my eyes open. I 
want to now my wife. You don’t know 
people when you are in love with them. 
Your impressions are colored.” 

“ They are supposed to be, slightly. And 
you object to colors ?” 

“Well, as I say, I want to know the 
woman I marry, as I should know any one 
else. I want to see her as clearly.” 

“ Depend upon it, you have too great an 
appetite for knowledge ; you set too high an 
esteem upon the dry light of science.” 

“ Ah!” said Gordon promptly ; “ of course 
I want to be fond of her.” 

Bernard, in spite of his protest, began to 
laugh again. 

“ My dear Gordon, you are better than 
your theories. Your passionate heart con- 
tradicts your frigid intellect. I repeat it— 
you are in love.” 

“ Please don’t repeat it again,” said Wright. 

Bernard took his arm, and they walked 
along. 

“ What shall I call it, then? You are en- 
gaged in making studies for matrimony ?” 

“T don’t in the least object to your calling 
it that. My studies are of extreme interest.” 

“And one of those young ladies is the 
fair volume that contains the precious les- 
son,” said Longueville. “Or perhaps your 
text-book is in two volumes ?” 

“No; there is one of them I am not 
studying at all. I never would do two 
things at once.” 

“That proves you’re in love. One can’t 
be in love with two women at once, but one 
may perfectly have two of them—or as many 
as you please—up for a competitive exam- 
ination. However, as I asked you before, 
which of these young ladies is it that you 
have selected ?” 

Gordon Wright stopped abruptly, eying 
his friend. 

“ Which should you say ?” 

“ Ah, that’s not a fair question,” Bernard 
urged. “It would be invidious for me to 
name one rather than the other, and if I 
were to mention the wrong one, I should 
feel as if I had been guilty of a rudeness 
toward the other. Don’t you see?” 

Gordon saw, perhaps, but he held to his 
idea of making his companion commit him- 
self. 

“Never mind the rudeness. I will do 
the same by you some day, to make it 
up. Which of them should you think me 


likely to have taken a fancy to? On gen- 





| eral grounds, now, from what you know of 


me?” He proposed this problem with an 
animated eye. 

“You forget,” his friend said, “that 
though I know, thank heaven, a good deal 
of you, I know very little of either of those 
girls. I have had too little evidence.” 

“Yes, but you are a man who notices, 
That’s why I wanted you to come.” 

“ T spoke only to Miss Evers.” 

“Yes, I know you have never spoken to 
Miss Vivian.” Gordon Wright stood look- 
ing at Bernard and urging his point as he 
pronounced these words. Bernard felt pecul- 
larly conscious of his gaze. The words 
represented an illusion, and Longueville 
asked himself quickly whether it were not 
his duty to dispel it. The answer came 
more slowly than the question, but still it 
came, in the shape of a negative. The 
illusion was but a trifling one, and it was 
not for him, after all, to let his friend know 
that he had already met Miss Vivian. It 
was for the young girl herself, and since she 
had not done so—although she had the 
opportunity—Longueville said to himself 
that he was bound in honor not to speak. 
These reflections were very soon made, but 
in the midst of them our young man, thanks 
to a great agility of mind, found time to 
observe, tacitly, that it was odd, just there, 
to see his “honor” thrusting in its nose. 
Miss Vivian, in her own good time, would 
doubtless mention to Gordon the little inci- 
dent of Siena. It was Bernard’s fancy, for 
a moment, that he already knew it, and 
that the remark he had just uttered had an 
ironical accent; but this impression was 
completely dissipated by the tone in which 
he added : “ All the same, you noticed her.” 

*‘ Oh, yes; she is very noticeable.” 

“ Well, then,” said Gordon, “ you'll see. 
“T should like you to make it out. Of 
course, if I’m really giving my attention to 
one to the exclusion of the other, it will be 
easy to discover.” 

Longueville was half amused, half irri- 
tated by his friend’s own relish of his little 
puzzle. ‘“* The exclusion of the other’ has 
an awkward sound,” he answered, as they 
walked on. “Am I to notice that you are 
very rude to one of the young ladies ?” 

“Oh dear, no. Do you think there is a 
danger of that ?” 

“ Well,” said Longueville, “I have al- 
ready guessed.” 

Gordon Wright remonstrated. “ Don’t 
guess yet—wait a few days. I wont tell 
you now.” 
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“ Let us see if he doesn’t tell me,” said 
Bernard, privately. And he meditated a 
moment. “When I presented myself, you 
were sitting very close to Miss Evers and 
talking very earnestly. Your head was bent 
toward her—it was very lover-like. Decid- 
edly, Miss Evers is the object!” 





For a single instant Gordon Wright hesi- 
tated, and then “I hope I haven't seemed 
rude to Miss Vivian!” he exclaimed. 

Bernard broke into a low, light laugh 
“ My dear Gordon, you are very much in 
love!” he remarked, as they arrived at 
their hotel. 


(To be continued.) * 
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TuHarT restless longing for change which 
comes to most people with spring and early 
summer becomes among painters a very 
epidemic. After working for six or eight 
months from sketches made during a 
former season, a longing for something 
fresh, an impulse to begin anew, with Nat- 
ure herself as teacher, sends them here and 
there and everywhere. Many of our fellow- 
students had already dispersed when we left 
Paris early one bright morning in July on our 
way to Holland, stopping only at Antwerp. 

At Antwerp we found all the bustle and 
confusion incidental to a busy sea-port. 
Finding it almost impossible to work on 
the busy crowded quay, we often crossed 
the river to the Ztte de Flandre, a small 
village opposite Antwerp, where we had an 
excellent view of the “ Roads” and its ever- 
changing beauties, with the shady quay and 
old gates, the gable roofs and many towers 
of the city as a background. High above 
them all points the beautiful cathedral spire, 
its lace-like outlines now lost in the misty 
purple light of morning, now cutting clear 
against the noonday sky, and again sending 
back ray for ray to the setting sun. The 
Cathedral is not far from the river; it 
stands in the oldest portion of the city 
where the streets are generally narrow and 
crooked, its noble facade nsing from a 
small irregular square and its sides hidden 
by old shanties and shops. In the square 
is that famous well with the graceful iron 
canopy wrought by Quentin Matsys, long, 
long ago. We tasted the water which still 
flows from under it, and found it like most 
of the water at Antwerp, decidedly brackish. 
The inhabitants commonly drink in prefer- 
ence a thin sour beer, which is very cheap. 
The interior of the Cathedral on first enter- 
ing seemed almost bare ; but this impression 
is correct only of the nave. The choir is 


furnished with richly carved Gothic stalls 
and thrones, back of which the simple 





Corinthian columns of the high altar seem 
out of place. The Cathedral’s wealth in 
great pictures is only shown by the heavy 
green curtains covering the walls here and 
there. During two services each week the 
curtains are lifted, revealing only the out- 
sides of these winged pictures ; while for a 
few hours every day, when there is no ser- 
vice, an admittance fee to the church is 
charged; the curtains are then removed 
and the wings swung open. The copyists 
set up their easels, and groups of tourists 
from all over the world gather before 
Rubens’s masterpieces, the “ Descent from 
the Cross,” the “ Elevation of the Cross,” and 
the altar-piece of the “Assumption,” where 
alone one can realize the master’s genius. 

A pleasant shady nook is the garden 
through which one passes to enter the mu- 
seum, with a marble statue of Van Dyck 
coming in delightful relief against the dark 
green foliage. The gallery is large and well 
lighted, and the collection of pictures very 
valuable and interesting, forming a perfect 
history in painting of the Flemish school, 
of Rubens, his predecessors, his followers, 
and his imitators. 

The narrow streets of the older part of 
town, with their quaint gable-ends and their 
odd street shrines at every corner, are de- 
lightfully picturesque. The Hotel de Ville, 
an ancient, somber, massive building, with 
the dingy old Guild Houses surrounding the 
Grand Place are in this portion of the city. 
Near by is the large old fish-market where 
there is a lively scene each morning during 
the auction of fish, and in the neighborhood 
are many buildings historically interesting as 
well as picturesque. Among the many 
characteristic street sights are the small 
milk or bread carts drawn by dogs, at- 
tended by women in stiff white caps, 
Both here and in Holland the milk is 
carried about in immense round brass 
cans that glitter like great suns, Every 
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morning the market-women congregate in 
certain squares and streets, and seated 
among their tall baskets of garden truck, 
form a primitive market, to which the neat 
maid-servants flock, carrying tin or brass 
buckets in place of baskets. ‘The sand-man 
goes his round each morning, and the clean 
but fishy-smelling sand is scattered ofer the 
tiled floors of kitchen, entry, dining-room and 
shop. The people are Flemish in appear- 
ance, and Flemish is the language generally 
spoken, though all persons, except those of 
the poorest class, have a knowledge of 
French ; the law requiring thata child shall be 
taught in Flemish during the first three years 
at school, and in French the following three. 

We linger in the home of Rubens sev- 
eral days, studying the city and her pictures, 
and then go onward into Holland. Out 
we go, past the magnificent fortifications 
surrounding Antwerp; through great fields 
of waving grain; past red-tiled villages half 


hidden among the trees; over low, flat, grassy- 


plains, where cattle are grazing; now here 
and there a wind-mill, then by way of the 
long bridge of the “ Hollandsch Diep,” and 
soon we are at Dordrecht, our destination. 

This place is a favorite sketching ground, 
of whose attractions we had frequently 
heard from our colleagues in Paris. Although 
it is the most ancient of all the Dutch cities, 
and is indescribably picturesque, it is proba- 
bly to-day the least known and visited of 
them all. It dates from the year rors, and 
is situated at the junction of the Oude Maas 
and the Merwede, on an island formed by 
the great inundation of 1421, which devas- 
tated most of the country from this place to 
the sea. Formerly it was an important 
commercial city, having a large lumber 
trade. 

Several of Holland’s eminent painters 
were born here, among them Schotel the 
elder, the famous old marine painter, and 
Ary Schaeffer, a statue of whom now adorns 
one of the public squares. The small 
museum possesses a few of the latter’s early 
works, sketches and unfinished pictures, pre- 
sented by his sister to the city, after his 
death. The fine old “ Groote Kerk,” with 
high, square, leaning tower, dates from the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, though 
the greater part of it was built during the 
fifteenth and seventeenth. 

A wonderfully quaint, well-preserved place 
is this ancient Dutch city of Dordrecht. 
There is nothing dilapidated or dirty or dis- 
agreeable in its old age. The tall brick 


houses leaning over the street, their peaked 





gable-ends bearing dates from the beginning 
of the last century, are neat and trim, and 
look substantial enough to last another hun- 
dred years. The windows of the houses, 
new and old, here and wherever else we 
went in Holland, are remarkable for their 
great size. The big, roomy windows, filled 
with bright flowers, and draped with lace or 
muslin curtains, have no outside blinds, but 
always the inquisitive little window-glass. 
There are no restaurants nor boarding- 
houses, and the few hotels are patronized 
only by travelers. 

We were fortunate in finding accommoda- 
tions in a little house here on the “ Groote 
Hoofd,” and in having a room whose window 
looked out through the trees upon the 
Maas, having in view the entrance to 
both havens, and the “ Nord,” a channel 
leading to Rotterdam. Just across the river 
a big white wind-mill swung its long arms 
round and round, or stood wrapped in med- 
itation ; at each side of the “ Nord” were 
low, flat meadows where the black-and-white 
cattle grazed; and back of these, perched 
up on dikes, straggled the two villages of 
Papendrecht and Zwijndrecht; and off in 
the distance, gliding across meadows and 
winding through the trees, gleamed the red 
or white sails of the boats. 

In the bright summer mornings the broad 
Maas is brilliant with.the many canal- 
boats starting out on their various ways. 
Some, with sails set, are gliding easily down 
with the tide toward the sea; others are 
laboriously tacking up the river. Now 
comes a noisy little tug, drawing after it a 
whole fleet, with here a creamy white sail 
gleaming in the morning sunlight, there a 
dark, velvety red one; here a tawny yellow, 
there a dingy gray; to this one the graceful 
curved gaff hangs loosely and the sail is 
pulled up fantastically; that is a hay-barge, 
hidden beneath its golden load. One by 
one they swing round into the “ Nord,” and 
disappear among the trees, on their way to 
Rotterdam. Here is a vessel coming in; a 
woman, leaning against the long tiller, pushes 
it this way or that, guiding her clumsy craft 
along the busy highway ; the men run hither 
and thither; the sails, with a rustle and rat- 
tle, fall in dark heaps on the deck ; the bridge 
is raised, and they pull themselves into the 
haven with their long boat-hooks, not for- 
getting to drop a few cents into the little 
wooden sabot, which the bridge-keeper low- 
ers as they pass. These canal-boats are very 
picturesque in form, rigging, and richness of 
color. Theirlong, straight hulls with square, 
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puffy bows, the great rudder and sturdy 
mast, are stained with a coating of tar, mak- 
ing the wood a rich dark tone, while allow- 
ing the grain to show. ‘The long, gracefully 
curved tiller, the top of the rudder, and the 
boards are often painted some bright, pure 
color, while touches of the same bright hue 
occur here and there over the boat. From 
the mast-head flaps a streamer, held stiffly 
out by a rod for a foot or more, thus form- 
ingavane. The sails are of all those shades 
of gray and brown and dingy red over which 
painters rave. Some of these boats have | 
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no house on deck; others only a galley; 
while others carry as neat and cozy a float- 
ing cottage as one could wish to spend the 
summer in. 

I doubt if the oft-quoted Dutch cleanli- 
ness is ever thoroughly appreciated until it 
is seen. The scrubbing and scouring are 
incessant and universal; no one neglects it, 
and nothing escapes it. Every glistening 
window-pane, every snowy floor, every bit 
of the shining brass and copper so plenti- 
fully used bear witness to it. The people 
themselves, even among the poorest class, 
are unusually neat and clean. 

Sunday is a day of rest in Holland. The 
stores are all closed; but little work, and 
that only of the most necessary kind, is 
done. The boats lie at rest in the havens, 
and the people very generally attend some 
place of worship in the morning and spend 
the afternoon in visiting, or walking, or re- 
maining quietly at home. Then it was we 
often caught glimpses through the open 
window of a neat parlor, where all the fam- 
ily gathered to enjoy their afternoon tea or 
coffee. Over a spirit lamp with brass cover 
the gay little brass tea-kettle sings merrily, 
and near by is the tray, with its dainty load 
of tea-things and plate of little cakes. Some- 
times a tin or brass bucket, made for the pur- 
pose, containing an earthen bowl filled with 
burning peat keeps 
the tea-kettle _boil- 
ing. The ladies are 
always busy with 
their knitting; not 
only the dignified old 
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grandmother, but the busy mother finds time 
for many stitches ; the young lady, too, does 
not disdain to handle the needles ; and even 
the chubby little dot whose hands seem 
scarcely large enough to hold them will 
laugh and chatter and play, with only a 
quick look now and then at her fast-flying 
fingers. 





tiful homes lie the flat meadows, great fields 
of potatoes, gardens that supply Dordrecht 
with fruit and vegetables, and dotted about 
them everywhere are giant wind-mills, now 
looking sleepy in the summer heat. Through 
the meadows a clear little brook finds its 
way, along whose green banks cloth is spread 
to bleach in the sun, and now and then a 





SKETCHES 


Dordrecht is a wealthy old place, and, 
its inhabitants boast, has more millionaires 
than any other city of Holland. ‘The en- 
virons are made a very fairy-land by the 


IN 


mansions and gardens of these rich people. | 


No fences or hedges separate their lovely 
places from the wide, shady avenues, but 
only little streams of running water, the 
bridge at each entrance being guarded by a 
tall, lonesome gate. Out beyond these beau- 


ANTWERP. 


woman with a long curved shovel scoops the 
water up, and by a dexterous twitch sends it 
flying in fine spray evenly distributed over 
the cloth. 

During a short visit to the Hague we 
rode out to Scheveningen in the tramway 
from the Plaats. Long rows of closely 
planted trees arch over the fine carriage- 
way, the footpaths, and the tracks of the 
tramway from the city to the village, and 

















at each side the trees and underbrush grow- 
ing at will give us the impression of riding 
through a dense forest. ‘This dark wall of 
foliage is broken occasionally by elegant 
villas surrounded by bright, well-kept gar- 
dens, and the fresh sea-breeze sweeps down 
the long straight avenue. At the entrance 
of the village the road cuts through one of 
the dunes and on the steep hillside of white 
sand gay little parties of children are play- 
ing, slowly climbing to the top and rapidly 
sliding down. ‘Turning abruptly here, the 
tramway takes us along among the dunes 
back of the large hotels facing the sea until 
we reach the bathing establishment. Alight- 
ing here, a quick run brought us in a 
moment to the top of the dunes and 
there lay before us a broad stretch of 

: white sand and, beyond, the boister- 
ous North Sea. Several 

weather-beaten old hulks 

“ts were pulled up on the 

y % beach out of reach of the 
tide, some for repairs 
and others 

whose sea- 

P going days 

were over, 
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as store-houses for the sails, nets and fish- 
ing-tackle. Just in the water’s edge lay 
several fishing-boats preparing to go out 
with the next tide. They have remark- 
ably square bows, immense rudder and 
tiller, long, square-cornered lee-boards, all 
of the dark, rich tarred wood and relieved 
here and there by touches of bright red, 
green, white and blue; an ornamentation 
like tiles along each side often being made 
of the two latter colors. The vessels in all 
their rich, brilliant colors, their odd and 
graceful lines, their drapery of light nets 
or heavy dark sails, loomed up grandly 
against the radiant west where the sink- 
ing sun was sending long bright reflec- 
tions across the glistening wet sand. The 
whole scene was indescribably picturesque. 
The fishing people in their quaint working 
costumes add not a little to the interest, 
but manifest a great antipathy to being 
sketched. The men and women, being 
generally busy, set the children to annoy and 
in every conceivable way torment the painter 
who comes among them, often driving him 
from the beach, or, if he stays in spite of the 
tormentors, allowing him only to get hasty 
pencil or small color studies in his box. 
Hence, Scheveningen is famous among paint- 
ers not only for the very picturesque boats, 
the grand sweep of sea, sky, and sand, but for 
the ungracious reception his guild is likely 
to meet there. Fortunately the beach was 
almost deserted and the few busy workers, 
not noticing our sketch-book, left us unmo- 
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lested, though at a later visit we had the 
misfortune to discover their unamiable 
traits. 

The next morning we were off to Amster- 
dam, arriving there in time to visit the 
Stadhuis that afternoon. It is a large, 
plain, substantial building surrounding a 
paved court, and contains a number of 
valuable pictures, among which, those of 
Frans Hals are the finest of that master’s 
work that we have seen. The burgo- 
master’s room is large, well lighted and 
handsomely furnished; his own great 
chair, all embroidered and carved, stands 
at the head of the long table with those 
of the council, hardly less imposing, ar- 
ranged around it. 

Having been conducted through the 
various court and council rooms we walked 
over to the market-place, whose ancient, 
turreted gate-way is one of the most 
picturesque old landmarks in the city. A 
dismal, drizzling rain was falling which 
added to the effect, bringing out all the 
colors of brick walls and red-tiled roofs, 
and stretching their gay reflections on the 
stone pavement, while the market people 




















huddled together under the scanty covers 
of a few rickety booths. 
On the following morning our first visit 
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was to the Rijiks Museum, the largest and 
most complete picture gallery of Holland. 
It possesses, first among many gems, Rem- 
brandt’s grand masterpiece, “ The Night 
Watch,” and the less important, but no less 
beautiful, “ Directors of the Guild of Cloth- 
makers,” which embody all the wealth of 
color, fancy, grace and beauty of which this 
great genius was master. Frans Hals, and 
indeed all the company of famous old Dutch 
masters, with many of their Flemish brethren, 
are here worthily represented, 
affording a good opportunity 
for the study and comparison 
of their work. 

Amsterdam is a large, bus- 
tling, rich city, its handsome 
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streets lined with stately, big- 
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windowed houses, 
and noisy with the 
hurrying throng of 
busy, money-mak- 
ing people. The 
many canals which 
thread the streets 
usually havea paved 


delight a mathematical eye, by canals of 
all sizes, from the shallow ditches covered 
with water-lilies, to the great canals that are 
the busy highways of this watery land. The 























AT SCHEVENINGEN, 


street and sidewalk on one or both sides, 


though occasionally they are shut in between | 
| are the wind-mills—from tiny ones, with a big 
| sail attached to a box-like top that the wind 


tall, narrow houses, and with their bridges, 
quaint buildings and boats, make the city 
very picturesque. The streets are well sup- 
plied with shade-trees, and are kept remark- 
ably clean, except in the crowded Jews’ 
quarter. And here, too in the hurry of city 
life, we felt and saw on every side the solid 
comfort these people take in their home life. 

At last, though obliged to leave much un- 


visited in this interesting city, we went on to | 


Utrecht, about an hour’s ride distant. 
The country, wonderfully flat, is divided 
and subdivided in a manner that must 





comfortable farm-houses are surrounded by 
trees and garden, while in every direction 


takes care of, to great giants, rearing their 
gray, thatched heads above everything near, 
turning, perhaps, a venerable, moss-covered 
water-wheel, throwing the water with a 
noisy splash into the higher canal, to be so 
carried higher and higher, until at last great 
engines pump it out into the sea. 

Arriving at Utrecht, a short walk brought 
us to the Cathedral, and a long climb to 
the top of the tower. From that height we 
looked down over the pretty town, the wind- 
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orders and twinkling of many lanterns, while 

the tug that has brought them here speeds 

away ahead of us, the bright fires of the 

engine sending out a gleam that almost hides 
—S> = the boat and makes her look like some 
enormous fire-fly, skimming along 
the water. Onward we go be- 
tween the gray willows, 

past the little villages, 
the quiet boats, 
and at last see 
the lights of Dord- 
recht glimmering 
ahead, where soon, 
with a shake and 
rattle and whir, 
the boat comes to 
rest at the landing 
before our window. 
Here in dear old 

# Dordrecht we lin- 
, gered until called 
& back to work again, 
’ thankful that our 
lot had fallen, even 
=; for so short a time, 
among these 
















ing streets © 
and canals, the 
gabled houses in their ~ 
trim little gardens, the green “£ 
parks ; into the ancient court ; 
and cloister of the once 
famous university adjoining 

the Cathedral, out over the flat 
plain to where in the distance 
glistened the towers and roofs of Am- 
sterdam, and beyond, the gray Zuyder 
Zee. The Cathedral consists only of choir - oe hearty, pleasant 
and transepts, the nave having been de- * people, in the pict- 
stroyed by a storm two hundred years ago ener uresque streets 
and never rebuilt, leaving a wide space and surrounding meadows and lanes of this 
between the church and tower. Walking | oldest, quaintest city of. Holland. 

about from place to place, we 
found ourselves at last worn out, 
and sat down to rest and sketch 
on the grassy ramparts which, 
with trees and flowing water, en- 
circle the pretty town. Just before 
us rose the picturesque gray walls 
of a castle erected by Charles V., 
now crowned by a vine-covered 
cottage and blooming garden. 
Here we rested until the train came 
by and carried us on to Rotterdam, 
where we found the last boat for 
Dordrecht about to leave, and 
chose that as the pleasantest, if not 
quickest, way of returning. 

And now we glide along the quiet 
river in the deepening twilight; 
occasionally we meet some be- 
lated canal-boat, looming up black 
and awkward against the moon- 
lit sky, and in every quiet nook 
we pass these ungainly creatures 
at rest. Here a whole con- 
voy of them is settling for the 
night, with rustling of sails, creak- 
ing of ropes, noisy calling of PUMPING WATER. 
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BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 


Author of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,’’ “ Surly Tim, and Other Stories,” Etc 


CHAPTER XLV. 
“IT IS WORSE THAN I THOUGHT.” 

A WEEK or so later Saint Méran went 
away. F french informed his partner of 
this fact with a secret hope of its producing 
upon him a somewhat softening effect. But 
Haworth received the statement with cool- 
ness. 








upon Miss Ffrench, and, having been united 
to her with due grandeur and solemnity, 
would disappear with her to indefinitely 
“« furrin” parts. 

There seemed to be little change in 
Rachel Ffrench’s life and manner, however. 
She began to pay rather more strict atten- 
tion to her social duties, and consequently 
went out oftener. This might possibly be 





MISS FFRENCH VISITS JANEY. 


“ He'll come back again,” he said. “ Let 
him alone for that.” 

The general impression was that he would 
return. The opinion most popular in the 
more humble walks of Broxton society was 
that he had gone “to get hissen ready 
an’ ha’ th’ papers drawed up,” and that he 
would appear some fine day with an im- 
posing retinue, settle an enormous fortune 


| 


| upon 


attributed to the fact that remaining in-doors 
was somewhat dull. Haworth and Mur- 
doch came no more, and after Saint Méran’s 
departure a sort of silence seemed to fall 
the house. Ffrench himself felt it 
when he came in at night, and was natu- 
rally restless under it. Perhaps Miss Ffrench 
felt it, too, though she did not say so. 

One morning, Janey Briarley, sitting nurs- 
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ing the baby in the door-way of the cottage, 
glanced upward from her somewhat ardu- 
ous task to find a tall and graceful figure 
standing before her in the sun. She had 
been too busily engaged to hear footsteps, 
and there had been no sound of carriage- 


wheels, so the visitor had come upon her | 


entirely unawares. 


It cannot be said she received her gra- | 


Se 


| ciously, 

| much tempered by sharp distrust very early 

in her acquaintance with its object. 

| “ Art tha coomin’ in ?” she asked uncere- 

) moniously. 

| “ Yes,” said Miss Ffrench, “I am com- 
ing in.” 

‘ Janey got up and made room for her to 

| pass, and when she had passed, gave her a 

| 

| 
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chair, very much overweighted by the baby 
as she did so. 

“ Does tha want to see mother ?” 

“If your mother is busy, you will serve 
every purpose. The housekeeper told me that 
Mrs. Dixon was ill, and as I was passing | 
thought I would come in.” 

Janey’s utter disbelief in this explanation 
was a sentiment not easily concealed, even 








“ you’VE BEEN HERE 


ALL NIGHT.” 


Her whilom admiration had been | by an adept at controlling facial expression, 


and she was not an adept. But Miss 
Ffrench was not at all embarrassed by any 
demonstration of a lack of faith which she 
might have perceived. When Janey re- 
sumed her seat, she broke the silence by 
an entirely unexpected observation. She 
touched the baby delicately with the point of 
her parasol—very delicately indeed. 
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“T suppose,” she remarked, “ that this is 
an extremely handsome child.” 

This with the air of one inquiring for in- 
formation. 

“ Nay, he is na,” retorted Janey unrelent- 
ingly. “He’s good enow, but he nivver wur 
hurt wi’ good looks. None on ’em wur, 
an’ he’s fou’est o’ th’ lot. I should think 
tha could see that fur thysen.” 

“ Oh,” replied Miss Ffrench, “ then-I sup- 
pose I am wrong. My idea was that at 
that age children all looked alike.” 

“ Loike him ?” said Janey dryly. 
tha think as tha did ?” 

As the young Briarley in question was of 
a stolid and unornamental type, uncertain 
of feature and noticeable chiefly for a large 
and unusually bald head of phrenological 
development, this gave the matter an en- 
tirely novel aspect. 

“ Perhaps,” said Miss Ffrench, “ I scarcely 
regarded it from that point of view.” 

Then she changed the subject. 

“ How is Mrs. Dixon ?” she inquired. 

“She's neyther better nor worse,” was 
the answer, “ an’ a mort o’ trouble.” 

“That is unfortunate. Who cares for 
her?” 

“ Mother. 
owt wi’ her.” 

“ Ts there no one else she has a fancy for 
—your father, for instance ?” inquired Miss 
Ffrench. 

“She conna bide th’ soight o’ him, an’ 
he’s feart to go nigh her. Th’ ony man as 
she ivver looked at wur Murdoch,” an- 
swered Janey. 

“T think I remember his saying she had 
made friends with him. Is she as fond of 
him now ?” 

“I dunnot know as I could ca’ it bein’ 
fond on him. She is na fond o’ nobody. 
But she says he’s getten a bit more sense 
than th’ common run.” 

“ It is rather good-natured on his part to 
come to see her = 

“ He does na coom to see her. He has 
na been nigh th’ house fura month. He's 
been ill hissen or summat. He’s up an’ 
about, but he’d getten a face loike Death 
th’ last toime I seed him. Happen he’s 
goin’ off loike his feyther.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“Did na tha know,” with some impa- 
tience, “as he went crazy over summat he 
wur makkin,’ an’ deed ’cause he could na 
mak’ out to finish it? It’s th’ very thing 
Murdoch took up hissen an’ th’ stroikers 
wur so set ag’in.” 

VoL. XVIII. —39. 


“ Did 


She’s th’ on’y one as can do 








“I think I remember. There was a 
story about the father. Do you—think he 
is really ill?” 

“Murdoch? Aye, I do.—Mak’ less noise, 
Tummos Henry!” (This to the child.) 

“ That is a great pity. Ah, there is the 
carriage.” 

One of her gloves had been lying upon 
her lap. When she stood up, it dropped. 
She bent to pick it up, and as she did so 
something fell tinkling upon the flag floor 
and rolled under a table. It was one of 
her rings. Janey brought it back to her. 

“It mun ha’ been too large fur thee,” 
she said, “ or tha’rt gettin’ thin. Seems loike 
tha’rt a bit different to what tha wur,” with 
a glance at her. 

“ Never mind that,” she answered sharply, 
as she handed her some money. “Give 
this to your mother.” 

And she dropped the ring into her purse 
instead of putting it on again, and went 
out to her carriage. 

Janey stood and watched her 

“She is a bit thinner, or summat,” she 
remarked, “ but she need na moind that. 
It’s genteel enow to be thin, an’ I dunnot 
know as it ud hurt her.” 

Rachel Ffrench went home, and the same 
afternoon Murdoch came to her for the last 
time. 

He had not intended to come. In his 
wildest moments he had never thought of 
going to her again, but as he passed along 
the road, intending to spend the afternoon 
in wandering across the country, he looked 
up at the windows of the house, and a 
strange fancy seized upon him. He would 
go in and ask her the question he had asked 
himself again and again. It did not seem 
to him at the time a strange thing to do. 
It looked wonderfully simple and natural 
in his strained and unnatural mood. He 
turned in at the gate with only one feeling 
—that perhaps she would tell him, and 
then it would be over. She saw him come 
up the path, and wondered if the man at 
the door would remember the charge she 
had given him. It chanced that he did 
not remember, or that he was thrown off 
his guard. She heard feet on the stairs in 
a few seconds, and almost immediately 
Murdoch was in the room. What she 
thought when, being brought thus near to 
him, she saw and recognized the dreadful 
change in him, God knows. She supported 
herself with her hand upon the back of her 
chair as she rose. There was a look in 
his face almost wolfish. He would not sit 
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down, and in three minutes broke through 
the barrier of her effort at controlling him. 
It was impossible for her to control him as 
she might have controlled another man. 

“T have only a few words to say,” he 
said. “I have come to ask you a question. 
I think that is all—only to ask you a ques- 
tion.” 

“ Will you tell me,” he said, “ what wrong 
I have done you ?” 

She put her other hand on the chair and 
held it firmly. 

“ Will you tell me,” she said, almost in a 
whisper, “‘ what wrong I have done you ? ” 

She remained so, looking at him and he 
at her with a terrible helplessness through a 
moment of dead silence. 

She dropped her face upon her hands as 
she held the chair, and so stood. 

He fell back a pace, gazing at her still. 

“T have heard of women who fancied 
themsélves injured,” he said, “ planning to 
revenge themselves upon the men who had 
intentionally or unintentionally wounded 
their pride. I remember such things in 
books I have read, not in real life, and 
once or twice the thought has crossed my 
mind that at some time in the past I might, 
in my poor ignorance, have presumed—or 
—or blundered in some way to—anger you 
—and that this has been my punishment. 
It is only a wild thought, but it was a straw 
to cling to, and I would rather believe it, 
wild as it is, than believe that what you 
have done has been done wantonly. Can it 
be—is it true?” 

“ No.” 

But she did not lift her face. 

“Tt is not?” 

“Be.” 

“Then it is worse than I thought.” 

He said the words slowly and clearly, 
and they were his last. Having said them, 
he went away without a backward glance. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


ONCE AGAIN. 


In half an hour’s time Murdoch had left 
Broxton far behind him. He left the open 
road and rambled across fields and through 
lanes. The people in the farm-houses, who 
knew him, saw him pass looking straight 
before him and walking steadily like a man 
with an end in view. 

His mind was full of one purpose—the 
determination to control himself and keep 
his brain clear. 





“ Now,” he said, “let me think it over— 
now let me look at it in cold blood.” 

The effort he made was something gigantic; 
it was a matter of physical as well as mental 
force. He had wavered and been vague 
long enough. Now the time had come to 
rouse himself through sheer power of will, or 
give up the reins and drift with the current, 
a lost man. 

At dusk he reached Dillup, and roamed 
about the streets, half conscious of his sur- 
roundings. The Saturday-night shopping 
was going on, and squalid women hurrying 
past him with their baskets on their arms 
glanced up, wondering at his dark face and 
preoccupied air. 

“ He’s noan Dillup,” they said; one good 
woman going so far as to add that “she 
did na loike th’ looks on him neyther,” with 
various observations upon the moral char- 
acter of foreigners in general. Hesaw noth- 
ing of the sensation he created, however. 
He rambled about erratically until he felt 
the need of rest and then went into a clean 
little shop and bought some simple food 
and ate it, sitting upon the tall stool be- 
fore the counter, watched by the stout, white- 
aproned matron in charge. 

“Tha looks poorly, mester,” she said, as 
she handed him his change. 

He started a little on hearing her voice, 
but recovered himself readily. 

“Oh no,” he said. “I’m right enough, 
I think. I’m an American, and I suppose 
we are rather a gaunt-looking lot as a rule.” 

“’Merikin, art tha?” she replied. “ Well 
to be sure! Happen that’s it” (good-nat- 
uredly). “ I’ve allus heerd they wur a poor 
color. *Merikin! Well—sure-/y /” 

The fact of his being an American seemed 
to impress her deeply. She received his 
thanks (she was not often thanked by her 
customers) as a mysterious though not dis- 
agreeable result of his nationality, and as 
he closéd the door after him he heard, as 
an accompaniment to the tinkling of the 
shop-bell, her amiably surprised ejaculation, 
“A ’Merikin! Well—sure-Zy /” 

A few miles from Broxton there was a 
substantial little stone bridge upon which 
he had often sat. In passing it again and 
again it had gradually become a sort of rest- 
ing-place for him. It was at a quiet point 
of the road, and sitting upon it he had 
thought out many a problem. When he 
reached it on his way back he stopped and 
took his usual seat, looking down into the 
slow little stream beneath, and resting 
against the low buttress. He had not come 
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to work out a problem now; he felt that he 
had worked his problem out in the past six 
hours. 

“It was not worth it,” he said. 
it was not worth it after all.” 

When he went on his way again he was 
very tired, and he wondered drearily 
whether, if when he came near the old mis- 
erable stopping-place, he should not falter 
and feel the fascination strong upon him 
again. He had an annoying fear of the 
mere possibility of such a thing. When he 
saw the light striking slantwise upon the 
trees it might draw him toward it as it had 
done so often before—even in spite of his 
determination and struggles. 

Half a mile above the house a great heat 
ran over him and then a deadly chill, but 
he went on steadily. There was this for 
him, that for the first time he could think 
clearly and not lose himself, 

He came nearer to it and nearer, and it 
grew in brightness. He fancied he had 
never seen it so bright before. He looked 
up at it and then away. He was glad that 
having once looked he could turn away; 
there had been many a night when he could 
not. Then he was under the shadow of the 
trees and knew that his dread had been only 
a fancy and that he was a saner man than 
he had thought. And the light was left 
behind him and he did not look back, but 
went on. 

When he reached home the house was 
utterly silent. He entered with his latch- 
key and finding all dark went upstairs noise- 
lessly. 

The door of his own room was closed, 
and when he opened it he found darkness 
there also. He struck a match and turned 
on the light. For a moment its sudden 
glare blinded him, and then he turned in- 
voluntarily toward the farther corner of the 
room. Why he did so, he did not know at 
the time,—the movement was the result of 
an uncontrollable impulse,—but after he had 
looked he knew. 

The light shone upon the empty chair in 
its old place—and upon the table and upon 
the model standing on it! 

He did not utter any exclamation; 
strangely enough, he did not at first feel any 
shock or surprise. He advanced toward it 


“ No— 


slowly. But when at last he stood near it, 
the shock came. His heart beat as if it 
would burst. 


“‘ What falseness is there in me,” he cried, 
“that I should have forgotten it ?” 
He was stricken with burning shame. 





He did not ask himself how it was that it 
stood there in its place. He thought of 
nothing but the lack in himself which was 
so deep a humiliation. Everything else was 
swept away. He sank into the chair and 
sat staring at it. 

“T had forgotten it,” he said,—“ forgotten 
it.” 

And then he put out his hand and touched 
and moved it—and drew it toward him. 


About an hour afterward he was obliged 
to go down-stairs for something he needed. 
It was to the sitting-room he went, and 
when he pushed the door open he found a 
dim light burning and saw that some one 
was lying upon the sofa. His first thought 
was that it was his mother who had waited 
for him, but it was not she—it was Chris- 
tian Murdoch, fast asleep with her face upon 
her arm. 

Her hat and gloves were thrown upon 
the table and she still wore a long gray 
cloak which was stained and damp about 
the hem. He saw this as soon as he saw 
her face and no sooner saw than he under- 
stood. 

He went to the sofa and stood a moment 
looking down at her, and, though he did 
not speak or stir, she awakened. 

She sat up and pushed her cloak aside, 
and he spoke to her. 

“Tt was you who brought it back,” he said. 

“ Yes,” she answered quietly. “I thought 
that if you saw it in the old place again, 
you would remember.” 

“ You did not forget it.” 

“T had nothing else to think of,” was 
her simple reply. 

“I must seem a poor sort of fellow to 
you,” he said wearily. “I @m a poor sort 
of fellow.” 

“ No,” she said, “or I should not have 
thought it worth while to bring it back.” 

He glanced down at her dress and then up 
at her face. 

“ You had better go upstairs to bed,” he 


said. “The dew has made your dress and 
cloak damp. Thank you for what you have 
done.” 


She got up and turned away. 

“ Good-night,” she said. 

“ Good-night,” he answered, and watched 
her out of the room. 

Then he found what he required and went 
back to his work; only, more than once as 
he bent over it, he thought again of the inno- 
cent look of her face as it had rested upon 
her arm while she slept. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 
A FOOTSTEP. 


He went out no more at night. From 
the moment he laid his hand upon the 
model again he was safer than he knew. 
Gradually the old fascination re-asserted it- 
self. There were hours of lassitude and 
weariness to be borne, and moments of 
unutterable bitterness and disgust for life, 
in which he had to fight sharp battles against 
the poorer side of his nature ; but always at 
the worst there was something which made 
itself a point to fix thought upon. He 
could force himself to think of this when, if 
he had had no purpose in view, he would 
have been a lost man. ‘The keen sense of 
treachery to his own resolve stung him, but 
it was a spur after all. The strength of the 
reaction had its physical effect upon him, and 
sometimes he suddenly found himself weak to 
exhaustion,—so weak that any exertion was 
impossible, and he was obliged to leave his 
post at the Works and return home for 
rest. At such times he lay for hours upon the 
narrow sofa in the dull little room, as his 
father had done long before, and wore a 
look so like him that, one day, his mother 
coming into the room not knowing he was 
there, cried out aloud and staggered back- 
ward, clutching at her breast. 

Her manner toward him softened greatly 
in these days. It was more what it had 
been in his boyhood, when she had watched 
over him with patient and unfailing fond- 
ness. Once he awakened to see her stand- 
ing a few paces from his side, seeming to 
have been there some moments. 

“ If—I have seemed hard to you in your 
trouble,” she said, “ forgive me.” 

She spoke without any prelude, and did 
not seem to expect any answer, turning 
away and going about her work at once, 
but he felt that he need feel restless and 
chilled in her presence no longer. 

He did not pursue his task at home, but 
took the model down to the Works and 
found a place for it in his little work-cell. 

The day he did so he was favored by a 
visit from Haworth. It was the first since 
the rupture between them. Since then they 
had worked day after day with only the 
door separating, they had known each oth- 
er’s incomings and outgoings, but had been 
as far apart as if a world had separated 
them. Haworth had known more of Mur- 
doch than Murdoch had known of him. 
No change in him had escaped his eye. 
He had seen him struggle and reach his 





climax at last. He had jeered at him 
as a poor enough fellow with fine, white- 
livered fancies, and a woman’s way of bear- 
ing himself. He had raged at and cursed 
him, and now and then had been lost in 
wonder at him, but he had never fathomed 
him from first to last. 

But within the last few weeks his mood 
had changed,—slowly, it is true, but it had 
changed. His bearing had changed, too. 
Murdoch himself gradually awakened toa 
recognition of this fact, in no small wonder. 
He was less dogged and aggressive, and 
showed less ill-will. 

That he should appear suddenly, almost 
in his old way, was a somewhat startling 
state of affairs, but he crossed the threshold 
coolly. 

He sat down and folded his arms on the 
table. 

“You brought summat down with you 
this morning,” he said. “ What was it?” 

Murdoch pointed to the wooden case, 
which stood on a shelf a few feet from him. 

“It was that,” he answered. 

“That!” he repeated. “What! You're 
at work at it again, are you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, look sharp after it, that’s all. 
There’s a grudge bore again it.” 

“I know that,” Murdoch answered, “ to 
my cost. I brought .it here because I 
thought it would be safer.” 

“ Aye, it’ll be safer. Take my advice 
and keep it close, and work at it at nights, 
when th’ place is quiet. There’s a key as’ll 
let you in.” And he flung a key down 
upon the table. 

Murdoch picked it up mechanically, He 
felt as if he could scarcely be awake. It 
seemed as if the man must have brought 
his purpose into the room with him, having 
thought it over beforehand. His manner 
by no means disarmed the suspicion. 

“Tt is the favor I should have asked, if 
I had thought a 

Haworth left his chair. 

“ There’s th’ key,” he said, abruptly. 
“ Use it. No other chap would get it.” 

He went back to his own room again, 
and Murdoch was left to his surprise, which 
was a strong emotion. 

He finished his work for the day and 
went home, remaining there until night 
cameon. Then he went back to the Works, 
having first told Christian of his purpose. 

“I am going to the Works,” he said. 
“T may be there all night. Don’t wait for 
me, or feel anxious.” 
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When the great building loomed up before 
him in the dark, his mind recalled instantly 
the night he had entered it before, attracted 
by the light in the window. There was no 
light about it now but that shut in the lan- 
tern he carried. The immensity and dead 
stillness would have been a trying thing for 
many a man to encounter, but as he re- 
locked the door and made his way to his 
den, he thought of them only from one point 
of view. 

“It is the silence of the grave,” he said. 
“ A man can concentrate himself upon his 
work as if there was not a human breath 
stirring within a mile of him.” 

Somehow, even his room wore a look 
which seemed to belong to the silence of 
night—a look he felt he had not seen be- 
fore. He marked it with a vague sense of 
mystery when he set his lantern down upon 
the table, turning the light only upon the 
spot on which his work would stand. 

Then he took down the case and opened 
it and removed the model 

“It will not be forgotten again,” he 
thought aloud. “If it is to be finished, it 
will be finished here.” 


Half the night passed before he returned 
home. When he did so he went to his 
room and slept heavily until daylight. He 
had never slept as he slept in these nights, 
—heavy dreamless sleep, from which, at 
first, he used to awaken with a start and a 
perfectly blank sense of loss and dread, but 
which became, at last, unbroken. 

Night after night found him at his labor. 
It grew upon him; he longed for it through 
the day; he could not have broken from it 
if he would. 

Once, as he sat at his table, he fancied that 
he heard a lock click and afterward a 
stealthy footstep. It was a sound so faint 
and indistinct that his disbelief in its reality 
was immediate; but he got up, taking his 
lantern with him, and went out to look at 
the entrance passage. It was empty and dark, 
and the door was shut and locked as he had 
left it. He went back to his work little dis- 
turbed. He had not really expected to find 
the traces of any presence in the place, but 
he had felt it best to make the matter safe. 

Perhaps the fact that once or twice on 
other nights the same light, indefinite sound 
fell upon his ear again, made him feel rather 
more secure than otherwise. Having ex- 
amined the place before and with the same 
result, it troubled him no more. He set it 


down to some ordinary material cause. 





After his first visit Haworth came into 
his room often. Why he came Murdoch 
did not understand very clearly. He did 
not come to talk; sometimes he scarcely 
spoke at all. He was moody and ab- 
stracted. He went about the place wearing a 
hard and reckless look, utterly unlike any 
roughness and hardness he had shown be- 
fore. ‘The hands who had cared the least 
for his not altogether ill-natured tempests in 
days gone by shrank or were restive before 
him now. He drove all before him or 
passed through the rooms sullenly. It was 
plain to see that he was not the man he had 
been—that he had even lost strength, and 
was suddenly worn and broken, though 
neither flesh nor color had failed him. 

Among those who had made a lion of 
him he was more popular than ever. The 
fact that he had held out against ill luck 
when so many had gone down, was con- 
stantly quoted. The strikes which had kept 
up an uneven but prolonged struggle had 
been the ruin of many a manufacturer who 
had thought he could battle any storm. 
“ Haworth’s” had held its own and weath- 
ered the worst. 

This was what the county potentates 
were fond of saying upon all occasions,— 
particularly when they wanted Haworth to 
dine with them at their houses. He used 
to accept their invitations and then go and 
sit at their dinner-tables with a sardonic face, 
His humor, it was remarked with some 
regret, was often ofa sardonic kind. Occa- 
sionally he laughed at the wrong time, and his 
jokes were not always easy to smile under. 
It was also remarked that Mr. Ffrench 
scarcely seemed comfortable upon these 
festive occasions. Of late he had not been 
in the enjoyment of good health. He ex- 
plained that he suffered from nervous head- 
aches and depression. His refined, well- 
molded face had become rather thin and 
fatigued-looking. He had lost his effusive 
eloquence. He often sat silent and started 
nervously when spoken to, but he did not 
eschew society at all, always going out upon 
any state occasion when his partner was to 
be a feature of the feast. The fact was that 
once upon such an occasion he had said 
privately and with some plaintiveness to 
Haworth : 

“ T don’t think I can go to-night, my dear 
fellow. Ireally don’t feel quite equal to it.” 

“Blast you!” said Haworth, dispensing 
with social codes. “You'll go whether 
you’re up to it or not. We'll keep it up to 
the end. It'll be over soon enough.” 
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He evinced interest in the model, in his 
visits to the work-room, which seemed a lit- 
tle singular to Murdoch. He asked ques- 
tions about it, and more than once repeated 
his caution concerning its being “kept 
close.” 

“ |’ve got it into my head that you'll fin- 
ish it some of these days,” he said once, 
“ if naught happens to it or you.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
FINISHED. 


One night, Murdoch, on leaving the 
house, said to Christian: 

“ Don’t expect me until morning. I may 
not be back until then. I think I shall work 
all night.” 

She did not ask him why. For several 
days she had seen that a singular mood was 
upon him, that he was restless. Sometimes, 
when he met her eye unexpectedly, he 
started and colored and turned away, as if 
he was a little afraid. She stood upon the 
step and watched him until he disappeared 
in the darkness, and then shut the door and 
went in to his mother. 

A quarter of an hour afterward he en- 
tered his work-room, and shut himself in 
and brought out the model. 

He sat looking at it a moment, and then 
stretched forth his hand to touch it. Sud- 
denly he drew it back and let it fall heavily 
upon the table. “Good Heavens!” he 
cried. “Did fe ever feel so near as /his, 
and then fail ?” The shock was almost un- 
bearable. ‘“ Are there to be two of us?” 
he said. ‘“ Was not one enough?” But he 
put forth his hand again a minute later, 
though his heart beat like a trip-hammer. 
“It rests with me to prove it,” he said— 
“with me/” 

As he worked, the dead silence about him 
seemed to become more intense. His own 
breathing was a distinct sound, light as it 
was ; the accidental dropping of a tool upon 
the table was a jar upon him; the tolling 
of the church bell at midnight was unbear- 
able. He even took out his watch and 
stopped it. But at length he knew neither 
sound nor stillness ; he forgot both. 

It had been a dark night, but the morn- 
ing rose bright and clear. The sun, stream- 
ing in at the one window, fell upon the 
model, pushed far back upon the table, and 
on Murdoch himself, sitting with his fore- 
head resting upon his hands. He had 


been sitting thus some time—he did not 
know how long. He had laid his last tool 





down before the first streak of pink had 
struck across the gray sky. He was tired 
and chill with the morning air, but he had 
not thought of going home yet, or even 
quite recognized that the night was past. 
His lantern still burned beside him. He was 
roused at last by a sound in the outer room. 
The gates had not been unlocked nor the 
bell rung, but some one had come in. The 
next moment Haworth opened the door and 
stood in the threshold, looking in on him. 

* You’ve been here all night,” he said. 

“Yes,” answered Murdoch. He turneda 
little and pointed to the model, speaking 
slowly, as if he were but half awake. 

“I think,” he said, “ that it is complete.” 

He said it with so little appearance of 
emotion or exultation that Haworth was 
dumbfounded. He laid a hand on his 
shoulder and shook him a little. 

“Wake up, man!” he said. “ You're 
dazed.” 

“ No,” he answered, “not dazed. I’ve 
had time to think it over. It has been fin- 
ished two or three hours.” All at once he 
burst into a laugh. “I did not think,” he 
said, “ that it would be you I should tell the 
news to first.” 

Haworth sat down near him with a 
dogged face. 

“* Nay,” he replied, “ nor me either.” 

They sat and stared..at each other for 
a moment in silence. Then Murdoch drew 
a long, wearied breath. 

‘“‘ But it is done,” he said, “nevertheless.” 

After that he got up and began to make 
his preparations to go home while Haworth 
sat and watched him. 

“T shall want to go away,” he said. 
“When I come back I shall know what the 
result is to be.” 

“ Start to-morrow morning,” said Haw- 
orth. “And keep close. By the time you 
come back = 

He stopped and left his chair, and the 
bell which called the hands to work began 
its hurried clanging. At the door he paused, 

“When shall you take it away?” he 
asked. 

“ To-night,” Murdoch answered. “After 
dark.” 

At home he only told them one thing— 
that in the morning he was going to London 
and did not know when he should return. 
He did not return to the Works during the 
day, but remained at home trying to rest. 
But he could not sleep and the day seemed 
to lag heavily. In the afternoon he left the 
sofa on which he had lain through the morn- 
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ing and went out. He walked slowly 
through the town and at last turned down 
the lane which led to the Briarleys’ cottage. 
He felt as if there would be a sort of relief 
to the tenseness of his mood in a brief inter- 
view with Janey. When he went into the 
house, Mr. Briarley was seated in Mrs. 
Dixon’s chair unscientifically balancing his 
latest-born upon his knee. His aspect was 
grave and absorbed; he was heated and 
disheveled with violent exertion; the knot 
of his blue cotton neckerchief had twisted 
itself under his right ear in a painfully sug- 
gestive manner. Under some stress of cir- 
cumstances he had been suddenly pressed 
into service, and his mode of placating his 
offspring was at once unprofessional and 
productive of frantic excitement. 

But the moment he caught sight of Mur- 
doch an alarming change came upon him. 
His eyes opened to their fullest extent, his 
jaw fell and the color died out of his face. 
He rose hurriedly, dropped the youngest 
Briarley into his chair and darted out of the 
house, in such trepidation that his feet slipped 
under him when he reached the lower step, 
where he fell with a loud clatter of wooden 
clogs, scrambling up again with haste and 
difficulty and disappearing at once. 

Attracted by the disturbance, Janey darted 
in from the inner room barely in time to 
rescue the deserted young Briarley. 

“ Wheer’s he gone ?” she demanded, sig- 
nifying her father. “I towd her he wur na 
fit to be trusted! Wheer’s he gone ?” 

“ T don’t know,” Murdoch answered. “I 
think he ran away because he saw me. 
What is the trouble ?” 

“ Nay, dunnot ax me! We canna mak’ 
him out, neyther mother nor me. He's 
been settin’ i’ th’ house fur three days, as if 
he wur feart to stir out—settin’ by th’ fire 











| him. 


an’ shakin’ his yed, an’ cryin’ ivvery now 
and then. An’ here’s her?’ th’ back room 
to waiton. A noice toime this is fur him 
to pick to go off in. He mowt ha’ waited 
till she wur done wi’.” 

As conversation naturally could not flour- 
ish under these circumstances, after a few 
minutes Murdoch took his leave. 

It seemed that he had not yet done with 
Mr. Briarley. Passing through the gate, 
he caught sight of a forlorn figure seated 
upon the road-side about twenty yards be- 
fore him, wearing a fustian jacket and a blue 
neck-cloth knotted under the ear. As he 
approached, Mr. Briarley looked up, keeping 
his eyes fixed upon him in a despairing gaze. 
He did not remove his glance at all, in fact, 
until Murdoch was within ten feet of him, 
when, for some entirely inexplicable reason, 
he rose hurriedly and passed to the other side 
of the road, and at a distance of some yards 
ahead sat down, and stared wildly at him 
again. This singular course he pursued until 
they had reached the end of the lane, where 
he sat and watched Murdoch out of sight. 

“TI thowt,” he said, breathing with ex- 
treme shortness, “as he ha’ done fur me. 
It wur a wonder as he did na._ If I’d coom 
nigh him or he’d coom nigh me, they’d ha’ 
swore it wur me as did it an’s gone accor- 
din’, if luck went ag’in ’em.” 

Then a sudden panic seemed to seize 
He pulled off his cap, and, holding it 
in both hands, stared into it as if in desper- 
ate protest against fate. A large tear fell into 
the crown, and then another and another. 
“T canna help it,” he said, in a loud and 
sepulchral whisper. “Look out! Look out!” 

And then, probably feeling that even in 
this he might be committing himself fatally, 
he got up, glanced fearfully about him, and 
scuttled away. 


(To be continued.) 
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FAITH. 
Fain would I hold my lamp of life aloft 
Like yonder tower built high above the reef; 
Steadfast, though tempests rave or winds blow soft, 
Clear, though the sky dissolve in tears of grief. 


For darkness passes ; storms shall not abide. 
A little patience and the fog is past. 
After the sorrow of the ebbing tide 
The singing flood returns in joy at last. 


The night is long and pain weighs heavily ; 
But God will hold His world above despair. 
Look to the east, where up the lucid sky 
The morning climbs ! 


The day shall yet be fair! 
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JACOB HURD’S CHILD. 
I. 


Who breaketh his fast so early, 

While yet he can count the stars ? 

And whose are the footsteps trailing through 
The dew to the pasture-bars ? 


He snaffleth his white-eyed gelding, 

He mounteth the saddle-tree ; 

And out from the skirts of Ipswich town 
All grimly rideth he. 


Out from the town at sunrise, 

His stubborn fields untilled, 

Rideth Jacob Hurd for a day and a night 
To see three witches killed. 


For Hurd is a stalwart Christian 

Whom Satan hath ne’er enticed ; 

He believeth in God and His holy word 
And he hateth Antichrist. 


The devil in awe he holdeth, 

And God with an equal fear ; 

And little of Gospel and much of Law 
Make up his creed severe. 


With a burning zeal for his Master, 

He fighteth with Death and Hell; 

And when a witch is brought to the rope, 
It pleaseth old Jacob well. 


So out of the town at sunrise, 

His stubborn fields untilled, 

He rideth forth for a day and a night 
To see three witches killed. 


He glanceth backward at Ipswich, 
Then leaneth low to pray, ‘ 

For he knoweth that in the wilderness 
The savage haunts the way. 


Look for thy last, old Jacob! 

And pray, though thy prayer be vain ; 
Thy errand hath not the smile of God; 
Thou comest not again! 


II. 


It is four o’clock of the evening, 
And, dressed in her hodden gray, 
Old Jacob’s wife is humming a tune, 
For the goodman is away. 
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And forth from their distant cabins 
(None see them so soon as she), 

The women who hold old Hurd in fear 
Are coming to drink her tea. 


There’s the pretty wife of Dunster, 
And Goffe’s, from the meadow farm, 


And the Sparhawke girls, with goodwife Gill, 


And the Glovers, arm in arm. 


There is Peter Flynt’s young widow, 

And her sister, in Lon’on brown, 

And Miriam Winship: oh, sweet and wise 
Is the school-ma’am of the town! 


And the heart of the goodwife, waiting 
The coming of friendly feet, 

Is smitten through by an olden pang 
That is bitter at once, and sweet. 


For the school-ma’am once taught him letters— 


The wonderful boy who died, 
And took from her motherly bosom all 
Its solace and its pride ;— 


And Miriam’s coming would surely 
Bring to her heart the joy 

Of speaking, with none to make afraid, 
About her perished boy. 


(For Jacob held hard to silence, 
Though he was more than sad, 

And would not speak of their cruel loss 
With the mother of the lad.) 


She meeteth them at her door-way 
With a greeting of hand to hand, 
But she kisseth Miriam on her cheek, 
And the women understand. 


III. 
It is six o’clock of the evening, 
And, grouped at the table rude, 
The women have bent their heads to say 
Their word of gratitude. 


Now the tea and the feast are passing, 
While they gossip of home affairs— 
Of the deacon’s cattle in the pound, 
Or a sick child up for prayers ;— 


Of a work of grace in the village, 

And the devil’s work abroad, 

And the mischievous witches soon to go 
To the judgment bar of God. 


But Miriam speaketh a sentence 
That winneth the ears of all, 
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When she turneth her eyes on goodwife Hurd, 
And biddeth her talk of Paul. 


Tears fill the eyes of the mother, 

And the kindly women list: 

“The lips,” said she, “should be good and wise 
That an angel’s lips have kissed ; 


“ But in truth my lips are neither; 

For God, by the hand of pain, 

Sent a gift that my soul misunderstood, 
And he took it back again. 


“For Jacob and I had prayed him 

That who should be born of me 

Should be sanctified at his birth, and strong 
In the power of prophecy. 


“ And the prayer was sweetly answered, 
But the prophet, all unguessed, 

Grew weary of our clumsy ways, 

And entered into rest. 


“Tt was better that he left us, 

For Jacob could not know, 

That a child’s sweet story was not a lie 
To be punished by a blow. 


“For he was not made like others, 
His thoughts were weird and wild; 
And Jacob at last believed, in truth, 
That a devil possessed the child. 


“With the birds that gathered about him, 
He prattled for hours and hours ; 

He sang to the spider upon his web, 
And the bees in the hearts of flowers. 


“He carried a curious wisdom; 

And many were the times 

When he sat in the sun the livelong day, 
And sang to himself in rhymes. 


“ And he told such marvelous stories 

Of what he heard in the air,— 

Of the talk of the birds, and the songs of the sea,— 
That we were in despair. 


“ And Jacob exclaimed: ‘ God help us! 
For how is a man to know 

Whether a poet comes down from heaven, 
Or climbs from the world below ?’ 


“ One day, in the early autumn, 

When pigeons were in the woods, 

And out in the stubble the stripéd quail 
Were leading their pretty broods ; 
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“When the partridge drummed in the distance, 
And the squirrel barked from the oak, 

And forth from the smoky hill-side came 

The woodman’s lazy stroke, 


“ He went away toward the forest, 

And I saw his face no more 

Till, flushed by the red of the setting sun, 
He stood in the cabin door. 


“* Now where has thou been?’ said Jacob. 
‘I have been on my horse,’ said he; 

And Jacob grew pale, and shook like a leaf 
As he took the lad on his knee. 


“* What horse has thou ridden?’ said Jacob. 
‘I have ridden my own,’ he said— 

‘My golden horse with a silver tail, 

And a mane of silver thread. 


“* He came to me in the pasture, 

And he knelt for me to mount; 

And his saddle and bridle were blazing with 
More jewels than I could count. 


“* And he bore me like the lightning, 

Over sea and over land, 

And he coursed the shore, or mounted the air 
Or stopped at my command. 


“*T have seen the windy ocean, 
And flown above its waves, 

And I’ve seen the great leviathan 
Playing within its caves. 


“*T have ridden through old England, 
Over hills and over dells, 

I have cantered through the London streets, 
And heard the London bells. 


“«T have been to the holy places, 
And knelt and, prayed in them, 

And fed my golden horse with bread 
In the streets of Jerusalem. 


“*T have ridden by mighty rivers, 

From the mountains to the sea; 

And hark!’ said he, ‘for my golden horse 
Is whinnying low for me!’ 


“* Get down!’ said Jacob, fiercely ; 
“«Thou knowest thou hast lied ; 
Surely the devil possesseth thee!’ 
And he smote him from his side. 


“The sweet romancer staggered 

Into my waiting arms, 

And I kissed his cheeks without a fear 
Of Satan or his charms. 
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“That night he lay in a fever, 

And raved of his golden horse ; 
And Jacob sat and watched by him, 
In a helpless, dumb remorse. 


“ But my soul was in rebellion, 

For how could a child of prayer, 

With the love of his mother in his heart, 
Be taken in such a snare? 


“Thou believest that Mother Sewall 
Rideth a broom,’ said I; 

‘But thy darling talks of his golden horse, 
And thou smitest him for a lie. 


“¢ And I think, of the two, thou sinnest 
Against thy God the most; 

For I judge thou chargest the Evil One 
With the work of the Holy Ghost!’ 


“ But I begged my husband’s pardon, 
For he was sore distraught ; 

And would never leave the darling’s bed, 
Though often I besought. 


“Long days and nights thereafter, 
In his dream the sweet lad lay, 

But his fancy was on its journeying, 
And always far away. 


“And he spoke of wondrous countries 
Through which his journey led, 

On his golden horse with the silver tail, 
And the mane of silver thread. 


“ Till Jacob and I believed him, 

And would not have marveled much 
Had the golden creature revealed himself 
To our credulous sight and touch. 


“ But weaker he grew and weaker, 
Until there came in his eye 

A look so weary and worn, we knew 
Our little boy would die. 


“One still and cloudy midnight 

He woke and gazed around, 

And said that he heard his golden horse 
Pawing the pasture-ground. 


“1 think ’twas a bolt of thunder 

Shot by a distant shower, 

That shook the earth and the window-sash 
In the last throe of its power. 


“ And I think it was the lightning, 
That cheated our straining eyes; 

But it seemed as if a beauteous horse 
Entered in golden guise, 
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“Breathing a flame from his nostrils, 

And pausing by the bed; 

When the child sprang up with a cry of joy, 
And sank on his pillow, dead. 


“ And then, on the second morning, 
We bore him to the grave,— 

The child that we were unfit to keep, 
And had no power to save. 


“ But in the long procession, 
No eyes but ours could see 
The wondrous figure we beheld 
Leading the company. 


“For following hard the neighbors 
Who bore the precious corse, 
Rode little Paul right gallantly 
Upon his golden horse. 


“T saw him just as plainly 

As e’er I saw a flame; 

And he nodded to me with a smile, 
And Jacob saw the same.” 


IV. 
The story and feast are ended, 
And forth from the open door, 
With eyelids wide and faces flushed, 
The guests of the evening pour. 


The sun in the west is setting, 

And bathing each farm and fold 

With the lifted dust of the village ways 
In an atmosphere of gold. 


Now what is that in the distance 
Which catches each gazing eye? 
Tis a flurry of dust that travels fast, 
Like a whirlwind from the sky! 


Nearer it comes, and nearer, 

Till all the gazers know 

That a horse is running without a man 
Behind the saddle-bow! 


He courses along the highway 

That leads across the plain, 

And they hear the beat of his heavy feet 
As he rushes down the lane. 


And, leaning on Miriam Winship, 

A cry in her frightened breath, 

The goodwife Hurd knows well that the horse 
Is the messenger of death ; 


And that somewhere among the shadows 
Her husband lies apart, 
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With the scalp-lock riven from his head 
And an arrow in his heart. 


And the women scream in wonder, 
For all can plainly see 

That a little lad with a smiling face 
Bestrides the saddle-tree. 


He tosses a kiss to his mother, 

He tenderly bows to all, 

And they know that their eyes behold indeed 
The spirit of little Paul. 


The horse flies by the cottage, 

And into his pasture home, 

Yellow and bright in the sunset gold, 
And spotted with silver foam. 


And the women hasten homeward, 
Among the dropping dews, 

To tell of the marvels they have seen, 
And to bear the heavy news. 


But Miriam passeth inward, 

Her hand in goodwife Hurd’s, 

And readeth there, for her comforting, 
The Bible’s gracious words. 


Then reverently she kneeleth 

And uttereth a prayer, 

That the childless and the widowed one 
Might have the Father’s care. 


But e’er her prayer she endeth, 
With fervent voice she saith; 

“Oh punish not our blundering more 
With chastisement of death! 


“ But when Thou sendest poets 

To such dull folk as we, 

Inspire our blind and doubting eyes 
To know them when we see!” 


OUR ARCHERY CLUB. 


WHEN an archery club was formed in our 
village, I was among the first to join it; but 
I should not, on this account, claim any 
extraordinary enthusiasm on the subject of 
archery, for nearly all the ladies and gentle- 
men of the place were also among the first 
to join. 

Few of us, I think, had a correct idea of 
the popularity of archery in our midst, until 
the subject of a club was broached. Then 





we all perceived what a strong interest we 


| felt in the study and use of the bow and 


arrow. The club was formed immediately, 
and our thirty members began to discuss the 
relative merits of lancewood, yew, and 
greenheart bows, and to survey yards and 
lawns for suitable spots for setting up tar- 
gets for home practice. 

Our weekly meetings, at which we came 
together to show, in friendly contest, how 
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much our home practice had taught us, were 
held upon the village green, or rather upon 
what had been intended to be the village 
green. ‘This pretty piece of ground, partly 
in smooth lawn, and partly shaded by fine 
trees, was the property of a gentleman of 
the place, who had presented it, under cer- 
tain conditions, to the township. But as 
the township had never fulfilled any of the 
conditions, and had done nothing toward 
the improvement of the spot, further than to 
make it a grazing place for local cows and 
goats, the owner had withdrawn his gift, 
shut out the cows and goats by a picket- 
fence, and having locked the gate, had hung 
up the key in his barn. When our club was 
formed, the green, as it was still called, was 
offered to us for our meetings, and with 
proper gratitude, we elected its owner to be 
our president. 

This gentleman was eminently qualified 
for the presidency of an archery club. In 
the first place, he did not shoot: this gave 
him time and opportunity to attend to the 
shooting of others. He was a tall and 
pleasant man, a little elderly. This “ elder- 
liness,” if I may so put it, seemed in his case, 
to resemble some mild disorder, like a gen- 
tle rheumatism, which, while it prevented 
him from indulging in all the wild hilarities 
of youth, gave him, in compensation, a posi- 
tion, as one entitled to a certain considera- 
tion, which was very agreeable to him. 
His little disease was chronic, it is true, and 
it was growing upon him, but it was, so far, 
a pleasant ailment. 

And so, with as much, interest in bows, 
and arrows, and targets, and successful shots 
as any of us, he never fitted an arrow to a 
string, nor drew a bow; but he attended 
every meeting, settling disputed points (for 
he studied all the books on archery); en- 
couraging the disheartened ; holding back 
the eager ones, who would run to the tar- 
gets as soon as they had shot, regardless of 
the fact that others were still shooting, and 
that the human body is not arrow-proof; 
and shedding about him that general aid 
and comfort which emanates from a good 
fellow, no matter what he may say or do. 

There were persons—outsiders—who said 
that archery clubs always selected ladies for 
their presiding officers, but we did not care 
to be too much bound down and trammeled 
by customs and traditions. Another club 
might not have among its members such a 
genial, elderly gentleman, who owned a vil- 
lage green. 

I soon found myself greatly interested in 





archery, especially when I succeeded in 
planting an arrow somewhere within the 
periphery of the target ; but I never became 
such an enthusiast in bow-shooting as my 
friend Pepton. 

If Pepton could have arranged matters to 
suit himself, he would have been born an 
archer; but as this did not happen to have 
been the case, he employed every means in 
his power to rectify what he considered this 
serious error in his construction. He gave 
his whole soul, and the greater part of his 
spare time, to archery, and as he was a 
young man of energy, this helped him along 
wonderfully. 

His equipments were perfect; no one 
could excel him in this respect. His bow 
was snake-wood, backed with hickory. He 
carefully rubbed it down every evening with 
oil and bees-wax, and it took its repose in a 
green baize bag. His arrows were Philip 
Highfield’s best ; his strings the finest Flan- 
ders hemp. He had shooting-gloves, and 
he had hittle leathern tips, that could be 
screwed fast on the ends of what he called 
his string-fingers. He had a quiver and a 
belt, and when equipped for the weekly 
meetings, he carried a fancy-colored wiping 
tassel, and a little ebony grease-pot, hang- 
ing from his belt. He wore, when shooting, 
a polished arm-guard or bracer, and if he 
had heard of anything else that an archer 
should have, he straightway would have 
procured it. 

Pepton was a single man, and he lived 
with two good old maiden ladies, who took 
as much care of him as if they had been his 
mothers. And he was such a good, kind 
fellow that he deserved all the attention 
they gave him. They felt a great interest 
in his archery pursuits, and shared his anx- 
ious solicitude in the selection of a suitable 
place to hang his bow. 

“You see,” said he, “a fine bow like 
this, when not in use, should always be in a 
perfectly dry place.” 

“ And when in use, too,” said Miss Mar- 
tha; “for I am sure that you oughtn’t to 
be standing and shooting in any damp spot. 
There’s no surer way of gettin’ chilled.” 

To which sentiment Miss Maria agreed, 
and suggested wearing rubber shoes, or 
having a board to stand on, when the club 
met after a rain. 

Pepton first hung his bow in the hall ; but 
after he had arranged it symmetrically upon 
two long nails (bound with green worsted, lest 
they should scratch the bow through its 
woolen cover), he reflected that the front 
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door would frequently be open, and that 
damp draughts must often go through the 
hall. He was sorry to give up this place 
for his bow, for it was convenient and appro- 
priate; and for an instant he thought that 
it might remain, if the front door could 
be kept shut, and visitors admitted through 
a little side door, which the family generally 
used, and which was almost as convenient 
as the other,—except, indeed, on wash- 
days, when a wet sheet or some article of 
wearing apparel was apt.to be hung in front 
of it. But, although wash-day occurred 
but once a week, and although it was com- 
paratively easy, after a little practice, to bob 
under a high-propped sheet, Pepton’s heart 
was too kind to allow his mind to dwell 
upon this plan. So he drew the nails from 
the wall of the hall, and put them up in 
various places about the house. His own 
room had to be aired a great deal in all 
weathers, and so that would not do at all. 
The wall above the kitchen fire-place would 
be a good location, for the chimney was 
nearly always warm ; but Pepton could not 
bring himself to keep his bow in the kitchen : 
there would be nothing esthetic about such a 
disposition of it ; and, besides, the girl might 
be tempted to string and bend it. The old 
ladies really did not want it in the parlor, 
for its length and its green baize cover would 


make it an encroaching and unbecoming | 


neighbor to the little engravings and the big 
samplers, the picture-frames of acorns and 
pine-cones, the fancifully-patterned orna- 
ments of clean wheat-straw, and all the 
quaint adornments which had hung upon 
those walls for so many years. But they did 
not say so. If it had been necessary, to 
make room for the bow, they would have 
taken down the penciled profiles of their 
grandfather, their grandmother, and their 
father when a little boy, which hung in a 
row over the mantel-piece. 

However, Pepton did not ask this sacri- 
fice. In the summer evenings, the parlor 
windows must be open. The dining-room 
was really very little used in the evening, 
except when Miss Maria had stockings to 
darn, and then she always sat in that apart- 
ment, and of course she had the windows 
open. But Miss Maria was very willing to 
bring her work into the parlor,—it was fool- 
ish, anyway, to have a feeling about darning 
stockings before chance company,—and 
then the dining-room could be kept shut up 
after tea. So into the wall of that neat 


little room Pepton drove his worsted-cov- 
ered nails, and on them carefully laid his 
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bow. And the next day Miss Martha and 
Miss Maria went about the house, and cov- 
ered the nail-holes he had made with bits 
of wall-paper, carefully snipped out to fit the 
patterns, and pasted on so neatly that no 
one would have suspected they were there. 

One afternoon, as I was passing the old 
ladies’ house, I saw, or thought I saw, two 
men carrying in a coffin. I was struck with 
alarm. 

“ What!” I thought, “can either of those 
good women ? Or,can Pepton e 

Without a moment’s hesitation, I rushed 
in behind the men. There, at the foot of 
the stairs, directing them, stood Pepton. 
Then it was not he! I seized him sympa- 
thetically by the hand. 

“ Which ?” I faltered. 
Who is that coffin for?” 

“ Coffin!” cried Pepton, “ why, my dear 
fellow, that is not a coffin. ‘That is my 
ascham.” 

“Ascham?” I 
that ?” 

“ Come and look at it,” he said, when the 
men had set it on end against the wall; “ it 
is an upright closet, or receptacle for an 
archer’s armament. Here is a place to stand 
the bow; here are supports for the arrows 
and quivers ; here are shelves and hooks, on 
which to lay or hang everything the merry 
man’ can need. And-you see, moreover, 
that it is lined with green plush, and that 
the door fits tightly, so that it can stand 
anywhere, and there need be no fear of 
draughts or dampness affecting my bow. 
Isn’t it a perfect thing? You ought to get 
one.” 

I admitted the perfection, but agreed no 
further. I had not the income of my good 
Pepton. 

Pepton was, indeed, most wonderfully 
well equipped, and yet, little did those dear 
old ladies think, when they carefully dusted 
and reverentially gazed at the bunches of 
arrows, the arm-bracers, the gloves, the 
grease-pots, and all the rest of the para- 
phernalia of archery, as it hung around Pep- 
ton’s room; or when they afterward allowed 
a particular friend to peep at it, all arranged 
so orderly within the ascham ; or when they 
looked with sympathetic, loving admiration 
on the beautiful polished bow, when it was 
taken out of its bag,—little did they think, I 
say, that Pepton was the very poorest shot 
in the club. In all the surface of the much 
perforated targets of the club, there was 
scarcely a hole that he could put his hand 
upon his heart and say he made. 
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Indeed, I think it was the truth that Pep- 
ton was born not to be an archer. There 
were young fellows in the club, who shot 
with bows that cost no more than Pepton’s 
tassels, but who could stand up and whang 
arrows into the targets all the afternoon, if 
they could get a chance; and there were 
ladies who made hits five times out of six; 
and there were also all the grades of arch- 
ers common to anyclub. But there was no 
one but himself in Pepton’s grade. He 
stood alone, and it was never any trouble 
to add up his sccre. 

And yet he was not discouraged. He 

racticed every day, except Sundays, and 
indeed he was the only person in the club 
who practiced at night. When he told me 
about this, I was a little surprised. 

“Why, it’s easy enough,” said he. “You 
see, I hung a lantern, with a reflector before 
the target, just a little to one side. It 
lighted up the target beautifully, and I be- 
lieve there was a better chance of hitting it 
than by daylight, for the only thing you 
could see was the target, and so your atten- 
tion was not distracted. To be sure,” he 
said, in answer to a question, “it was a good 
deal of trouble to find the arrows, but that I 
always have. When I get so expert that I 
can put all the arrows into the target, there 
will be no trouble of the kind, night or day. 
However,” he continued, “I don’t practice 
any more by night. The other evening 
I sent an arrow slam-bang into the lantern, 
and broke it all to flinders. Borrowed lan- 
tern, too. Besides, I found it made Miss 
Martha very nervous to have me shooting 
about the house after dark. She had a 
friend, who had a little boy, who was hit in 
the leg by an arrow from a bow, which, she 
says, accidentally went off in the night, of 
its own accord. She is certainly a little 
mixed in her mind in regard to this matter; 
but I wish to respect her feelings, and so 
shall not use another lantern.” 

As I have said, there were many good 
archers among the ladies of our club. 
Some of them, after we had been organized 
for a month or two, made scores that few 
of the gentlemen could excel. But the lady 
who attracted the greatest attention when 
she shot was Miss Rosa. 

When this very pretty young lady stood 
up before the ladies’ target—her left side 
well advanced, her bow firmly held out in 
her strong left arm, which never quivered, 
her head a little bent to the right, her arrow 
drawn back by three well-gloved fingers 
to the tip of her little ear, her dark eyes 
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steadily fixed upon the gold, and her dress— 
well fitted over her fine and vigorous figure— 
falling in graceful folds about her feet, we 
all stopped shooting to look at her. 

“There is something statuesque about 
her,” said Pepton, who ardently admired 
her, “and yet there isn’t. A statue could 
never equal her unless we knew there was 
a probability of movement in it. And the 
only statues which have that are the Jarley 
Wax-works, which she does not resemble in 
the least. There is only one thing that that 
girl needs to make her a perfect archer, and 
that is to be able to aim better.” 

This was true. Miss Rosa did need to 
aim better. Her arrows had a curious habit 
of going on all sides of the target, and it 
was very seldom that one chanced to stick 
into it. For, if she did make a hit, we all 
knew it was chance and that there was no 
probability of her doing it again. Once 
she put an arrow right into the center of the 
gold,—one of the finest shots ever made on 
the ground,—but she didn’t hit the target 
again for two weeks. She was almost as 
bad a shot as Pepton, and that is saying a 
good deal. 

One evening, I was sitting with Pepton 
on the little front porch of the old ladies’ 
house, where we were taking our after-dinner 
smoke while Miss Martha and Miss Maria 
were washing, with their own white hands, 
the china and glass in which they took so 
much pride. I often used to come over 
and spend an hour with Pepton. He liked 
to have some one to whom he could talk on 
the subjects which filled his soul, and I 
liked to hear him talk. 

“T tell you,” said he, as he leaned back 
in his chair, with his feet carefully disposed 
on the railing so that they would not injure 
Miss Maria’s Madeira vine, “ I tell you, sir, 
that there are two things I crave with all my 
power of craving; two goals I fain would 
reach ; two diadems I would wear upon my 
brow. One of these is to kill an eagle—or 
some large bird—with a shaft from my good 
bow. I would then have it stuffed and 
mounted, with the very arrow that killed it 
still sticking in its breast. This trophy of 
my skill I would have fastened against the 
wall of my room, or my hall, and I would 
feel proud to think that my grandchildren 
could point to that bird—which I would 
carefully bequeath to my descendants—and 
say, ‘My grand’ther shot that bird, and 
with that very arrow.’ Would it not stir 
your pulses, if you could do a thing like 
that ?” 
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“JT should have to stir them up a good 
deal before I could do it,” I replied. “It 
would bea hard thing to shoot an eagle 
with an arrow. If you want a stuffed bird 
to bequeath, you’d better use a rifle.” 

“A rifle!” exclaimed Pepton. “There 
would be no glory in that. There are lots 
of birds shot with rifles—eagles, hawks, 
wild geese, tom-tits 

“ Oh no,” I interrupted, “ not tom-tits.” 

“ Well, perhaps they are too little for a 
rifle,” said he; “‘ but what I mean to say is, 
that I wouldn’t care at all for an eagle I had 
shot with a rifle. You couldn’t show the 
ball that killed him. If it were put in 
properly, it would be inside, where it couldn’t 
be seen. No, sir; it is ever so much more 
honorable, and far more difficult, too, to hit 
an eagle than to hit a target.” 

“That is very true,” I answered, “ espe- 
cially in these days, when there are so few 
eagles and so many targets. But what is 
your other diadem ?” 

“That,” said Pepton, “is to see Miss 
Rosa wear the badge.” 

“ Indeed!” said I, and from that moment 
I began to understand Pepton’s hopes in 
regard to the grandmother of those children 
who should point to the eagle. 

“Yes, sir,” he continued, “I should be 
truly happy to see her win the badge. And 
she ought to win it. No one shoots more 
correctly, and with a better understanding 
of all the rules, than she does. There must, 
truly, be something the matter with her aim- 
ing. I’ve half a mind to coach her a little.” 

I turned aside to see who was coming 
down the road. I would not have had him 
know I smiled. 

The most objectionable person in our 
club was O. J. Hollingsworth. He was a 
good enough fellow in himself, but it was as 
an archer that we objected to him. There 
was, so far as I know, scarcely a rule of 
archery that he did not habitually violate. 
Our president and nearly all of us remon- 
strated with him, and Pepton even went to 
see him on the subject; but it was all to no 
purpose. With a quiet disregard of other 
people’s ideas about bow-shooting and other 
people’s opinions about himself, he perse- 
vered in a style of shooting which appeared 
absolutely absurd to any one who knew 
anything of the rules and methods of 
archery. 

I used to like to look at him when his turn 
came around to shoot. He was not such a 
pleasing object of vision as Miss Rosa, but 
his style was so entirely novel to me that it 
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was interesting. He held the bow horizon- 
tally, instead of perpendicularly, like other 
archers; and he held it well down—about 
opposite his waist-band. He did not draw 
his arrow back to his ear, but he drew it 
back to the lower button of his vest. In- 
stead of standing upright, with his left side 
to the target, he faced it full, and leaned for- 
ward over his arrow, in an attitude which 
reminded me of a Roman soldier about to 
fall upon his sword. When he had seized 
the nock of his arrow between his finger 
and thumb, he languidly glanced at the tar- 
get, raised his bow a little, and let fly. The 
provoking thing about it was that he nearly 
always hit. If he had only known how to 
stand, and hold his bow, and draw back his 
arrow, he would have been a very good 
archer. But, as it was, we could not help 
laughing at him, although our president 
always discountenanced anything of the 
kind. 

Our Champion was a tall man, very cool 
and steady, who went to work at archery 
exactly as if he were paid a salary, and in- 
tended to earn his money honestly. He 
did the best he could in every way. He 
generally shot with one of the bows owned 
by the club; but if any one on the ground 
had a better one, he would borrow it. He 
used to shoot sometimes with Pepton’s bow, 
which he declared to be a most capital one ; 
but as Pepton was always very nervous 
when he saw his bow in the hands of an- 
other than himself, the Champion soon 
ceased to borrow it. 

There were two badges, one of green silk 
and gold, for the ladies, and one of green 
and red, for the gentlemen; and these were 
shot for at each weekly meeting. With the 
exception of a few times, when the club 
was first formed, the Champion had always 
worn the gentlemen’s badge. Many of us 
tried hard to win it from him ; but we never 
could succeed—he shot too well. 

On the morning of one of our meeting 
days, the Champion told me, as I was going 
to the city with him, that he would not be 
able to return at his usual hour that after- 
noon. He would be very busy, and would 
have to wait for the 6:15 train, which 
would bring him home too late for the 
archery meeting. So he gave me the badge, 
asking me to hand it to the president, that 
he might bestow it on the successful com- 
petitor that afternoon. 

We were all rather glad that the Champion 
was obliged to be absent. Here was a chance 
for some one of us to win the badge. It 
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was not, indeed, an opportunity for us to 
win a great deal of honor, for if the Cham- 
pion were to be there, we should have no 
chance at all; but we were satisfied with 


this much, having no reason—in the pres- | 


ent, at least—to expect anything more. 

So we went to the targets with a new zeal, 
and most of us shot better than we had ever 
shot before. In this number was O. J. Hol- 
lingsworth. He excelled himself, and, what 
was worse, he excelled all the rest of us. 
He actually made a score of eighty-five in 
twenty-four shots, which at that time was 
remarkably good shooting, for our club. 
This was dreadful! To have a fellow, who 
didn’t know how to shoot, beat us all, was 
too bad. If any visitor who knew anything 
at all of archery should see that the member 
who wore the champion’s badge was a man 
who held his bow as if he had the stomach- 
ache, it would ruin our character as a club. 
It was not to be borne. 

Pepton, in particular, felt greatly outraged. 
We had met very promptly that afternoon, 
and had finished our regular shooting much 
earlier than usual, and now a knot of us 
were gathered together, talking over this un- 
fortunate occurrence. 

“ ] don’t intend to stand it,” Pepton sud- 
denly exclaimed. “I feel it as a personal 
disgrace. I’m going to have the Champion 
here before dark. By the rules, he has a 
right to shoot until the president declares it 
is too late. Some of you fellows stay here, 
and I'll bring him.” 

And away he ran, first giving me charge 
of his precious bow. There was no need 
of his asking us to stay. We were bound 
to see the fun out, and to fill up the time 
our president offered a special prize of a 
handsome bouquet from his gardens, to be 
shot for by the ladies. 

Pepton ran to the railroad station, and 
telegraphed to the Champion. This was 
his message : 

“You are absolutely needed here. If possible, 
take the 5:30 train for Ackford. I will drive over 
for you. Answer.” 

There was no train before the 6:15 by 
which the Champion could come directly to 
our village ; but Ackford, a small town about 
three miles distant, was on another railroad, 
on which there were frequent afternoon trains. 

The Champion answered : 


* All right. 


Then Pepton rushed to our livery stable, 
hired a horse and buggy, and drove to Ack- 
ford. 


Meet me.” 


| 


| 
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A little after half-past six, when several 
of us were beginning to think that Pepton 
had failed in his plans, he drove rapidly 
into the grounds, making a very short turn 
at the gate, and pulled up his panting horse 
just in time to avoid running over three 
ladies, who were seated on the grass. The 
Champion was by his side ! 

The latter lost no time in talking or salu- 
tations. He knew what he had been 
brought there to do, and he immediately set 
about trying to do it. He took Pepton’s 
bow, which the latter urged upon him; he 
stood up, straight and firm on the line, at 
thirty-five yards from the gentlemen’s tar- 
get ; he carefully selected his arrows, examin- 
ing the feathers and wiping away any bit 
of soil that might be adhering to the points 
after some one had shot them into the turf; 
with vigorous arm he drew each arrow to 
its head; he fixed his eyes and his whole 
mind on the center of the target; he shot 
his twenty-four arrows, handed to him, one 
by one, by Pepton, and he made a score of 
ninety-one. 

The whole club had been scoring the 
shots, as they were made, and when the 
last arrow plumped into the red ring, a 
cheer arose from every member excepting 
three: the Champion, the president and O. 
J. Hollingsworth. But Pepton cheered 
loudly enough to make up these deficiencies. 

“What in the mischief did they cheer 
him for?” asked Hollingsworth of me. 
“ They didn’t cheer me, when I beat every- 
body on the grounds, an hour ago. And 
it’s no new thing for him to win the badge; 
he does it every time.” 

“Well,” said I, frankly, “ I think the club, 
as a Club, objects to your wearing the badge, 
because you don’t kndw how to shoot.” 

“ Don’t know how to shoot!” he cried. 
“ Why, I can hit the target better than any 
of you. Isn’t that what you try to do when 
you shoot ?” 

“ Yes,” said I, “of course that is what 
we try to do. But we try to do it in the 
proper way.” 

“Proper grandmother!” he exclaimed. 
“It don’t seem to help you much. The 
best thing you fellows can do is to learn to 
shoot my way, and then perhaps you may 
be able to hit oftener.” 

When the Champion had finished shoot- 
ing, he went home to his dinner, but many 
of us stood about, talking over our great 
escape. 

“T feel as if I had done that myself,” 
said Pepton. “I am almost as proud as if 
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I had shot—well, not an eagle, but a soar- 
ing lark.” 

“Why, that ought to make you prouder 
than the other,” said I, “ for a lark, espe- 
cially when it’s soaring, must be a good 
deal harder to hit than an eagle.” 

“That’s so,” said Pepton, reflectively, 
“ but I'll stick to the lark. I’m proud.” 

During the next month our style of arch- 
ery improved very much, so much, indeed, 
that we increased our distance, for gentle- 
men, to forty yards, and that for ladies to 
thirty, and also had serious thoughts of 
challenging the Ackford club to a match. 
But as this was generally understood to be 
a crack club, we finally determined to defer 
our challenge until the next season. 

When I say weimproved, I do not mean all 
of us. I donot mean Miss Rosa. Although 
her attitudes were as fine as ever, and every 
motion as true to rule as ever, she seldom 
madea hit. Pepton actually did try to teach 
her how to aim, but the various methods 
of pointing the arrow which he suggested 
resulted in such wild shooting, that the 
boys who picked up the arrows never 
dared to stick the points of their noses be- 
yond their boarded barricade, during Miss 
Rosa’s turns at the target. But she was 
not discouraged, and Pepton often assured 
her that if she would keep up a good heart, 
and practice regularly, she would get the 
badge yet. Asa rule, Pepton was so hon- 
est and truthful that a little statement of this 
kind, especially under the circumstances, 
might be forgiven him. 

One day Pepton came to me and an- 
nounced that he had made a discovery. 

“Tt’s about archery,” he said, “and I 
don’t mind telling you, because I know you 
will not go about telling everybody else, 
and also because I want to see you succeed 
as an archer.” 

“T am very much obliged,” I said, “and 
what is the discovery ?” 

“It’s this,’ he answered. “When you 
draw your bow, bring the nock of your 
arrow ”—he was always very particular about 
technical terms—‘“ well up to your ear. 
Having done that, don’t bother any more 
about your right hand. It has nothing to 
do with the correct pointing of your arrow, 
for it must be kept close to your right ear, 
just as if it were screwed there. Then with 
your left hand bring around the bow so that 
your fist—with the arrow-head, which is 
resting on top of it—shall point, as nearly as 
you can make it, directly at the center of 
the target. Then let fly, and ten’ to one 











you'll make a hit. Now, what do you think 
of that, for a discovery? I’ve thoroughly 
tested the plan, and it works splendidly.” 

“T think,” said I, “ that you have discov- 
ered the way in which good archers shoot. 
You have stated the correct method of man- 
aging a bow and arrow.” 

“Then you don’t think it’s an original 
method with me?” 

“ Certainly not,” I answered. 

“ But it’s the correct way?” 

“ There’s no doubt of that,” said I. 

“ Well,” said Pepton, “then I shall make 
it my way.” 

He did so, and the consequence was that 
one day, when the Champion happened to 
be away, Pepton won the badge. When the 
result was announced, we were all surprised, 
but none so much so as Pepton himself. 
He had been steadily improving since he 
had adopted a good style of shooting; but 
he had had no idea that he would that day 
be able to win the badge. 

When our president pinned the emblem 
of success upon the lappel of his coat, Pep- 
ton turned pale, and then he flushed. He 
thanked the president, and was about to 
thank the ladies and gentlemen ; but proba- 
bly recollecting that we had had nothing to 
do with it,—unless, indeed, we had shot 
badly on his behalf,—he refrained. He said 
little ; but I could see that he was very proud 
and very happy. There was but one draw- 
back to his triumph: Miss Rosa was not 
there. ‘She was a very regular attendant ; 
but for some reason she was absent on this 
momentous afternoon. I did not say any- 
thing to him on the subject; but I knew he 
felt this absence deeply. 

But this cloud could not wholly over- 
shadow his happiness. He walked home 
alone, his face beaming, his eyes sparkling, 
and his good bow under his arm. 

That evening I called on him, for I 
thought that, when he had cooled down a 
little, he would like to talk over the affair. 
But he was not in. Miss Maria said that he 
had gone out as soon as he had finished his 
dinner, which he hurried through in a way 
which would certainly injure his digestion if 
he kept up the practice; and dinner was 
late, too, for they waited for him; and the 
archery meeting lasted a long time to-day, 
and it really was not right for him to stay 
out after the dew began to fall with only 
ordinary shoes on, for what’s the good of 
knowing how to shoot a bow and arrow, if 
you're laid up in your bed with rheumatism 
or disease of the lungs? Good old lady! 
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She would have kept Pepton in a green 
baize bag, had such a thing been possible. 

The next morning, full two hours before 
church-time, Pepton called onme. Hisface 
was still beaming. I could not help smiling. 

“ Your happiness lasts well,” I said. 

“ Lasts!” he exclaimed. “ Why shouldn’t 
it last ?” 

“ There’s no reason why it should not—at 
least for a week,” I said. “ And even longer, 
if you repeat your success.” 

I did not feel so much like congratulating 
Pepton as I had on the previous evening. 
I thought he was making too much of his 
badge-winning. 

“Look here!” said Pepton, seating him- 
self, and drawing his chair close to me, 
“you are shooting wild—very wild indeed. 
You don’t even see the target. Let me tell 
you something. Last evening I went to see 
Miss Rosa. She was delighted at my suc- 
cess. I had not expected this. I thought 
she would be pleased, but not to such a 
degree. Her congratulations were so warm 
that they set me on fire.” 

“They must have been very warm indeed,” 
I remarked. 

“* Miss Rosa,’ said I,” continued Pepton, 
without regarding my interruption, “ ‘ it has 
been my fondest hope to see you wear the 


badge.’ ‘But I never could get it, you 
know,’ she said. ‘ You have got it,’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘Take this. I won it for you. 


Make me happy by wearing it.’ ‘I can’t do 





that,’ she said. ‘That is a gentleman's 
badge.’ ‘Take it,’ I cried, ‘ gentleman and | 
all!’ 

“T can’t tell you all that happened after 
that,” continued Pepton. “You know it 
wouldn’t do. It is enough to say that she 
wears the badge. And we are both her own 
—the badge and I!” 

Now I congratulated him in good earn- 
est. There was a reason for it. 

“TI don’t care a snap now for shooting an 
eagle,” said Pepton, springing to his feet, 
and striding up and down the floor. “Let 
"em all fly free for me. I have made the 
most glorious shot that man could make. I 
have hit the gold—hit it fair in the very 
center! And what’s more, I’ve knocked it 
clean out of the target! Nobody else can 
ever make such a shot. The rest of you 
fellows will have to be content to hit the 
red, the blue, the black, or the white. The 
gold is mine!” 

I called on the old ladies, some time after 
this, and found them alone. They were 
generally alone in the evenings now. We 
talked about Pepton’s engagement, and I 
found them resigned. They were sorry to 
lose him, but they wanted him to be happy. 

“We have always known,” said Miss 
Martha, with a little sigh, “that we must 
die, and that he must get married. But we 
don’t intend to repine. These things will 
come to people.” And her little sigh was 
followed by a smile, still smaller. 
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Ir is the nature of all things to grow, and 
the worse they are the faster they grow. Bad 
habits can take care of themselves ; it is only 
the good habits that require vigilant super- 
vision. I have been carrying on for some 
years a petty and unequal contest, on a little 
plot of ground, to develop order, clean 
growth and fruitfulness, and to suppress the 
vicious tendencies of the earth to produce 
disorder, to express itself in a coarse and 
hateful vegetation, and to riot in slovenli- 
ness. 

The purity of my purpose and the benev- 
olence of my intentions go for nothing. I 
purpose to raise a crop of strawberries for 
the support of the omniverous robin and 
the enterprising children of the neighbor- 
hood. Nature, represented by an alliance 
of weeds, dirt, and sun, has other views, 





The contest is always unequal. I must 
sleep sometimes, and occasionally I wish to 
go on a journey. These forces, which are 
my enemies, never sleep and never travel. 
They work in darkness and they waste at 
noonday. They are myriad in number and 
fertile in all useless invention. The liking of 
men and of gardens to revert to barbarism, 
when restraint is removed, is the most per- 
plexing phenomenon we encounter. 

Why is it that your lawn, which has 
become smooth and sightly and well rooted 
with white clover and herd’s-grass, yields so 
ignominiously to an epidemic of moneywort 
or a sporadic disfigurement of dock? If I 
plant anything good it thrives only so long 
as I put my life into it, and coax it with all 
the anxiety of a regenerated nature. If any- 
thing evil drops into the ground it springs 
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up, and takes possession, and spreads like 
socialism, or like bad news. There has not 
yet been discovered any fruit or flower 
which is agreeable to the senses, that, when 
brought into refined associations and culti- 
vated society, can be trusted alone, or that 
will not, if untended, succumb to the evil 
influences or join in the riot,—the rank veg- 
etable immorality. The trimmest lawn, if 
left to its own devices for a month, acquires 
the abandoned and dissolute aspect of a 
city communist. Winter in this latitude is 
welcome for only one reason: it stops 
growth of every sort, and puts good and 
bad alike under bonds not to quarrel. It 
cannot be said to give man himself a rest, 
for he has to fight for his own life, but if he 
owns any ground he can look at it with a 
cynical satisfaction. 

If men get weary of this unequal conflict 
with the evil in nature, and welcome the 
truce of winter, it is not to be wondered at 
that harassed souls, tired out with the ever- 
vigorous growth of passions and desires 
which need ceaselessly to be curbed and 
pruned, like to retire into a quiet spot, into 
a calm society, where nothing grows. 

I thought I could understand the solace 
of the passionless existence of the Shakers, 
one day late in May, when we turned out 
of the hard highway to enter one of their 
peaceful domains. 

Our visit was to a family of one of the 
oldest communities. It was so old that the 
introduction to its premises had a touch of 
kindly decay ; for we passed through a short 
avenue of venerable willows, whose giant 
and scaly stems stood in low, marshy 
ground, and the long, swaying limbs, more 
or less decrepit, were as yet scantily clothed 
with foliage. The rude plank bridge we 
crossed was also old, and the feeble stream 
that meandered under it flowed between 
sedgy banks. I thought it ran from the 
burying-ground of the community, and 
reluctantly lost itself in the swampy woods 
below ; but it was a clear stream and peace- 
ful. ‘The country in sight was low, but not 
level; slight rolls varied the surface, and 
upon one of these stood the buildings of 
the society, on either side of a broad grassy 
street. Just beyond, the ground fell away 
into low meadows skirted by thin, and, as 
it appeared, swampy, woods. It could not 
have been an inviting place for a settlement, 
and it was probably uncoveted by the enter- 
prising neighbors, when in the last century, 
while the Revolutionary war was in prog- 
ress, Ann Lee built her cabin here in the 














woods,—then the wilderness of Niskeuna,— 
and taught those who sought her saintly 
presence the sweets of a passionless life. 
Ann Lee did not live to organize a commu- 
nity, but the Meeting-house of this society 
stands upon the traditional site of her cabin, 
in which it is believed that her soul parted 
company with what remained—not enough 
to detain it—of her refined body. 

The grassy street we entered was silent. 
No person was visible; there was no sign 
of life in the plain gaunt buildings on either 
side. These buildings, of the architecture 
of New England barns, but painted white 
and pierced with windows, made no offer 
of hospitality. One on the right appeared 
to be a salesroom and a store-house. Next 
was the great Meeting-house,—a tabernacle 
of simplicity, with a hooded door-way. 
Opposite were workshops, and there were 
other buildings of which we could not divine 
the use; but at the end of the campus rose 
the high-roofed dwelling-house, called “The 
Home,” ornamented with the only vanity 
of the premises—a low steeple containing 
a bell. Why was the bell on the dwelling- 
house instead of on the meeting-house ? 
If we could ring it, would any life be 
evoked ? 

The great buildings stared at us with 
closed doors and windows. For any evi- 
dence of humanity, we-might as well have 
been in Pompeii. Had some sudden ca- 
lamity swept away the community, or 
was it perhaps the hour of meditation ? 
We waited, we watched, we listened. The 
silence was profound. It was afternoon, 
and all the place was flooded with sunlight. 
Summer had not yet come, but there was 
premonition of it in the soft gray sky flecked 
with blue—the veritable color of Czsar’s 
eyes—and in the wandering wind that 
moved the low grass gently and had in it 
yet a little shiver of spring. It was a day 
when the south side of a friendly barn, 
where the hens are burrowing in the warm 
soil, is the most comfortable place in the 
world, 

Had we come this long way merely to 
see a reed shaken in the wind? Nay, we 
had come to see a Shaker, and behold, no 
Shaker, not even the least that is, was 
visible. It occurred to us to return to what 
appeared to be the “store,” and seek in- 
formation. It was closed fast like the 
other houses, as if no customers were de- 
sired, and it was only after persistent knock- 
ing that the door opened part way and gave 
to our view the vision of a thin, tall, angular 














female in scant, plain skirts, whose severe 
face was neither an invitation to the monas- 
tic life nor a promise of information. We 
avere put in the position of intruders upon 
something holy and unattractive. But what 
right had we (children stained with the 
world) to expect civility and an angelic 
face in a person set to guard the portals of 
celibacy and non-resistance,—a woman who 
for fifty years had been hardening into the 
attitude of setting her face against the 
world? Words were not wasted on us. 
Could we enter the house ? 

“ Nay.” 

And we felt that we were not worthy to 
do so. Could we have the key to the 
meeting-house ? 

“ Nay.” 

And the refusal seemed just. 
go into any of the houses ? 

“ Nay.” 

The door was now only a crack open. 
Could we see anybody ? 

“ Find the Elder!” 

And the door shut, decidedly. Even a 
sweet virgin may get sour by standing too 
long. 

The advice to find the Elder was good, 
but elders were as scarce as youngsters. 
No person was in sight. We lounged down 
by the wash-house, alongside of which ran 
a sparkling brook, noiseless between its 
grassy banks. In the next building we 
heard a hammering. Here, then, was life. 
It seemed to be some sort of a workshop. 
We entered. Nothing on the first floor. 
Above, we at last found a door that would 
open. It opened into a shoe-maker’s shop, 
occupied by a single man. 


Could we 





“ Brother,” we said, “can you ia 
“T aint no brother.” 

“ You are not a Shaker?” 

“ Not much. I’m a shoe-maker. Hired.” 


“ Where, then, are the Shakers ?” 

“T dunno; in the fields, may be,” and 
the godless man slammed away on his lap- 
stone to the utter destruction of further 
conversation. 

We went down discomfited. This, we 
thought, is a strange community, where no- 
body will commune. Suppose we wanted 
to join, how could we do it? Since one 
cannot be born into it, how does he get in? 
The great barns behind the houses were 
invitingly open, but they were as empty as 
the houses appeared to be. Not a “ moo,” 
nor a “ baa,” nor a “ bleat” tobe heard. I 
think we should have given up the quest of 
truth, and gone away convinced that the 
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Shakers had all been absorbed into the 
ground,—sunk down and not left even a 
broad-brim above the place of their disap- 
pearance as a monument,—if we had not at 
the moment espied a little school-house 
hidden in the trees, and two pretty little 
girls in the yard in front of it, studying their 
lessons under the shade of a soft maple—a 
pretty picture of education in its sweetest 
form. Heaven be praised, here is life at 
last, and the very beginning of it! We 
sauntered down toward this spring of 
knowledge and began a conversation with 
the little maids, who replied without fear 
or flutter to our questions in the simple 
“yee” and “nay” of their order—as modest 
in demeanor as they were quaint in speech. 
But the interview had not gone far when it 
was interrupted by an appearance that made 
shakers of us all. 

The school-marm stood in the door-way. 
Mother Ann! looked you so in the sweetness 
of your spring-time, when, perchance, you 
stood in the porch of the Manchester cot- 
tage among the English roses? Perhaps 
not. I think not, then, so unworldly fair. 
The school-marm wore a white cap, a white 
apron over her short gray skirt, and a lav- 
ender silk kerchief was crossed over her 
breast. The formality of this neat simplic- 
ity caught a grace from the refined purity 
of her face. The maid stood in the door- 
way with one small hand raised on the cas- 
ing; she spoke to the children; she greeted 
us in a voice of perfectly modulated sweet- 
ness, and regarded us with her large trust- 
ful eyes. 

How shall I find words, other than those 
commonly used to describe the bloom of 
womanhood, and the substantial charm of 
beauty not too robust, to depict the faint and 
haunting loveliness of her face? How shall 
I express the spiritual materialization of a sex 
winning and tender, without passion and with- 
out expectation? Was this the untempted 
innocence of Eden or was it the innocence 
of an experience in which all the dross of 
woman’s yearning for earthly love had been 
purified away? Perhaps you who read this 
in your skeptical maturity, you for whom the 
summer nights have ceased to have an un- 
earthly longing, to whom the rosy dawn is 
no longer an invitation to a pure and joyful 
life,—perhaps you, in some sentimental June 
(it is the one thing in life of which you need 
not be ashamed), folded up arfd laid away 
a nosegay—a rose, a sprig of mignonette 
and a spray of sweet clover. Some day 
when you open this long-neglected treasure, 
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the bloom has gone, the petals have faded, 
and her gift exhales only a faint and unsen- 
sual perfume. And yet, if you are not a 
lost man, this withered bunch of flowers, 
this almost insensible odor, like a blessed 
memory, might express to you something 


_ of the pathetic beauty, the ineffable sweet- 


ness of our young Sister Mary of the Com- 
munity of Niskeuna. 

The young Shakeress had not appeared 
to warn us away. Would the gentlemen 
like to walk in and see the school ? 

Was it permitted ? we asked. 

“Vee.” 

Theschool-house within was old-fashioned, 
bare and frigidly plain, but perfectly neat. 
Within were perhaps thirty girls, most of 
them children, but a few budding into the at- 
tractiveness of sixteen—all in the quaint 
Shaker dress, all demure, but without self- 
consciousness. They rose to receive us as 
we took seats on the platform; and perhaps 
there was a flush of worldly pride in the face 
of Sister Mary as she glanced at her orderly 
array of girls. Truth compels us to say, 
however, that if we made any impression on 
the children it was not visible; and the 
routine of school was suspended and exam- 
inations extemporized for our benefit with- 
out the least flurry. Artless simplicity and 
straightforwardness characterized all that 
was done. We had “sums” and “ frac- 
tions” and parsing and reading; we had 
Maine “ bounded” and Idaho “ bounded,” 
and the world generally bounded, and di- 
vided into zones and continents and islands 
with parrot-like rapidity; and we learned 
what Rhode Island is “noted for,” and 
what Georgia is “noted for,” with that as- 
tonishing geographical glibness that girls 
are noted for before they leave school, but 
never afterward. We noticed with pleasure 
that all places are noted for the same stere- 
otyped thing that they were noted for in our 
youth, and that geography in school con- 
tinues the same dry and meaningless itera- 
tion. Wehad prim little declamations, with 
clear enunciation and mechanical gestures, 
in which memory played more part than 
feeling,—quite tolerable, however, in a 
sweet little girl who has no false modesty. 
And then we had a little comedy acted, out 
of the reading-book, by half a dozen girls, 
one of them disguised as an old lady ina 
Shaker bonnet, two of them shouldering 
brooms as representatives of martial women’s 
rights, and all taking their parts in perfect 
gravity, without the least, even perfunctory, 
sense of humor, but with a sweet sincerity 





to duty, and wholly oblivious of all the 
worldliness, the love, the satire on strong- 
mindedness contained in the play. We 
are convinced that there could be no vicious 
influences in a comedy played by Shakers. 
The teacher was not less pleased than we 
were with the orderly performance of her 
scholars. One of our number, a learned 
professor in perhaps the leading university 
in the state, in some remarks in which he 
complimented the pretty school-marm by a 
roundabout praise of her school, alluded 
to his own university, but in a way not to 
wound the sensibilities of any there present. 
The caution was useless, and the informa- 
tion fruitless. Sister Mary had never heard 
even the name of the great university, and 
she remarked, with fascinating simplicity, 
that she believed her school had adopted 
all the latest educational improvements. 
This was a summer school, and for girls 
only. In the winter there is here a boy’s 
school, taught by the care-taker of the boys. 
There was in this school-room a charming 
atmosphere of content, “bounded” by a 
most wholesome ignorance of the world. 
The birds were singing in the grove; the 
scent of spring blossoms mingled with the 
virginal purity of the place. And we bade 
our fair young saint good-bye, lingering by 
the gate and looking back, the prey of una- 
vailing regret that we could not begin our 
own education over again in a seclusion 
where a proper limit could be put to it. 

The episode of the school-house had 
broken the spell, for, when we returned to 
the campus, the community showed signs of 
life. We accosted an elderly sister who 
was filling a couple of water-pails at the 
well. A slight, maigre little woman this, 
with a kindly, pathetic face, from which all 
curiosity and questioning had long ago van- 
ished,—an etherialized tenement for a wom- 
an’s soul, if soul still existed,—transparent 
as porcelain, illumined by a fading light,— 
many stages further on than Sister Mary. It 
was not uninteresting to watch the proc- 
ess, in its several stages, of this starvation, 
criticism, denial, mortification of the flesh, 
by which the body—all that is gross in it— 
was gradually expelled, so that death would 
be a scarcely perceptible change, and the 
woman would pass away at last like a dissolv- 
ing view. There was very little left of Sister 
Martha,—I should think a high wind would 
easily have lifted her away,—but she was 
erect, vigorous, springy, and performed the 
labor of a young woman. She was eighty 
years old, she told us,and for fifty years had 
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lived a most peaceful and happy life in the 
community. She had charge of the dye- 
house, and her occupation had been weaving, 
—an employment now nearly superseded by 
the factories. Sister Martha became our 
lively guide about the premises, and, in an 
upper chamber of the Home, showed us her 
loom and reels, and all the antiquated imple- 
ments of a now useless trade. There had 
been no improvements in her department for 
half a century. 

She unlocked for us the Meeting-house. 
It is closed during the winter, when the 
family meet in a small apartment that can 
be heated. This small apartment would be 
large enough for the meetings at any time; 
but in the summer strangers come to the serv- 
ices, and the neighboring “ families” join in 
the worship at the Meeting-house. This is 
a barn of a building, with raised seats and 
pews at one end. The rest of the space is a 
smooth dancing-floor, laid in narrow, well- 
matched strips, with a row of benches next 
the wall. On these benches the breth- 
ren and sisters sit before they are moved to 
acts of visible worship. Perhaps it is wrong 
to speak of this as a dancing-floor. The 
early members of this sect, we read, some- 
times, after sitting awhile in silent medita- 
tion, were seized with a mighty trembling, 
under which they would often express the 
indignation of God against sin. At other 
times they were exercised with singing, 
shouting, and leaping for joy, at the pros- 
pect of salvation. They were often exercised 
with great agitation of body and limbs, 
shaking, running and walking the floor, 
with a variety of other operations and signs, 
swiftly passing and repassing each other, 
like clouds agitated with a mighty wind. 
For these exercises, strangers who witnessed 
them gave the worshipers the appellation 
of “ Shakers.” You may call this dancing if 
you like; and I fear the spiritual bloom of 
it, as an expression of the indignation of 
God against sin, has a little passed off, 
since the worship—conducted in full only in 
the summer, when large numbers of the 
worldly are present, among whom the con- 
tribution box is passed—has become some- 
what of a show. I hope this is not so. I 
hope that the steps of this rhythmic dance 
are not practiced beforehand; and I trust 
that the chants to the modulated movement 
of the passing and repassing figures are not 
still less spontaneous and the result of drill, 
like those of the Greek chorus. It would 


be very sad if worldly vanity were creeping 
into these exercises of mighty trembling. 





In the Home, all the members of the 
family dwell together; the sleeping apart- 
ments of the men being on one side of the 
dividing hall, and those of the women on 
the other. The chambers are large, and are 
occupied each by two to four persons. The 
sexes meet in a large hall, which also has an 
excellent dancing-floor, for social converse 
and meditation, They also meet at table. 
The dining-room and kitchen are in the 
rear and below, on a story level with the 
sloping ground. The men sit at one table, 
the women at another; but the women 
wait upon the men at table—the serving 
being mostly done by the girls. In this serv- 
ice, and in the other service about the 
house, we noticed a most tender solicitude 
on the part of the sisters for the comfort of 
the brothers. In the care of their rooms 
and their clothes, and in the consultation of 
their tastes at table, all the otherwise re- 
pressed womanly tenderness seemed to come 
out. The service seemed sweet to them and 
due. I suppose sentiment can express itself 
in a spotless table-cloth, in a dish of snowy 
potatoes, and in a neat “darn,” as well as 
in tenderer tokens of woman’s love. It did 
not occur to Sister Martha that she was a 
slave, or that her lot was hard. They all 
worked. 

“Yes,” I said, “ you work as hard as 
the men; you make butter and cheese; you 
weave and dye, and ‘can’ fruit ; you scrub, 
and clean, and cook, and when you come 
to the table you are as tired as the men. 
Why don’t you let them take a turn at wait 
ing on the table?” 

“T never thought of that,” replied Sister 
Martha, with a faint smile. 

There was one institution in this Home 
which I think could be copied with advan- 
tage in large boarding-houses. Two stair- 
ways descend from the hall to the dining- 
room. At the head of each is a small apart- 
ment, with a bench running round it. One 
side is for the men, the other for the women. 
Here the sexes assemble separately before 
descending to meals, and sit a little while on 
the benches in silence in order to compose 
their minds, get into a quiet frame, and, 
perhaps, master their merely animal pas- 
sions before rushing into the presence of 
their victuals. This little pause before 
meals is a kind of broad grace; it teaches 
control, calms excitement and increases the 
tranquillity of life. The apartment where the 
men sit was bare, but I saw in the other a 
large map of Europe suspended on the wall, 
—doubtless a gentle reminder of the duty 
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the sex still owes to geography, and per- 
haps a half-satirical suggestion that their 
education in “ bounding” was not complete. 
Signs of intellectual life were not many in 
the Home. We saw no disturbing and in- 
In the room of one 
brother was a little shelf of books, which 
the sister pointed out with awe. It con- 
tained an almanac, a book on phrenology, 
some patent-office reports—nothing more 
succulent. Yet Sister Mary had spoken of 
this as a library, and said that she believed 
there was a great deal of good reading in it. 
Or was it Sister Martha who said this ? 
No matter. Sister Martha informed us that 
Sister Mary, young as she is, is an elderess. 
We could well believe it. And probably 
there is not so lovely an elderess in all the 
world elsewhere. 

The afternoon was waning. Women were 
returning with their milk-pails. There was 
a little group near the well and among 
them boys, mere children, who had come 
in from work in the garden. It was time 


for these little fellows, the women said, to | 


have their supper and go to bed. I asked 
one of the smallest if he liked to work. 
“Yee.” He evidently knew nothing about 
play. He lived in an atmosphere of affec- 
tionate care, but of industry. His amuse- 
ment was pulling up weeds and picking off 
beetles from the vines. In all these chil- 
dren there was already the air of resignation 
and freedom from excitement that character- 
izes their elders. 

If there was one exception to this abso- 
lute tranquillity it was the care-taker of the 
boys, who filled the office of their school- 
master in winter. _He was a Prussian, past 
middle life, who had been in the community 
only two or three years, bringing with him 
the two youngest of his children. He ex- 
hibited joy and a little excitement in meet- 
ing people from the world, and great delight 
in finding some one who could speak Ger- 
man with him. He was a lawyer, and had 
a brother in Berlin in high official life ; his 
wife, since he emigrated to this country, 
had gone her own way, and he had retired 
into this safe and serene community. Had 
he found peace, and was he contented 
here? we asked. “ Perfectly,” he said, 
with some warmth, “perfectly.” Our school- 
master wore the formal garb of the order 
and his head was covered with the broad- 
brim. In all externals he was an excellent 
counterfeit of a Shaker; but I fear he was 
not dead within. There was a gleam of 
worldly interest in his eye that was not in 














any other eye in the community. He ex- 
hibited, somehow, an alarming mental 
vivacity, and I think it would not need 
much contact with strangers to waken the 
old restlessness, 

We wished to see the burying-ground of 
the community, and the grave of Mother 
Ann. The Prussian gave us directions for 
finding her resting-place; it was the first 
grave in the sixteenth row from the road on 
the north side. We drove around there, and 
had hardly arrived when the Prussian came 
running across the swampy field, his coat- 
tails streaming behind him. (A Shaker 
ought never to run.) He came, he said, to 
show us the grave, but we fancied he was 
more eager for further worldly conversation. 

The burial-ground was a low field, over- 
run with coarse grass and low blackberry 
vines—plants that I have noticed have an 
affinity for mortality. The graves lay in 
parallel rows, with no mark of distinction 
to tell the occupant of one from his neigh- 
bor. Each had a little rough slate head- 
stone; some of them bore the initials of 
the dead; most of them had no letters. I 
am not sure that we found the grave of 
Mother Ann ; there was nothing to distin- 
guish it from the others. The Prussian 
paced back and forth and counted each 
way; and settled now upon this mound as 
covering the sacred dust, and now upon 
that. ‘There must be a record of it some- 
where. But it did not matter. The Shakers 
do not value the body. It is not of more 
importance than an old garment, worn 
threadbare, patched, worn out, and thrown 
away. 

It was very little of Mother Ann that was 
buried here, very little I fancy even of 
bodily substance. The inspired prophet- 
ess must have mortified and purified, and 
scared away, if we may say so, the fleshly 
attributes, until the poor frame could have 
been hfted by a four-years’ child. What 
could it matter where the remnant, the cov- 
ering of the soul grown too thin for its 
office, was laid? Matter is vile at the best. 
How little will the change be for Sister 
Martha, when some day the flesh, if flesh 
we may call it, disappears and leaves her 
soul naked! To this end of gradual dis- 
appearance and imperceptible vanishing has 
she been tending for fifty years. 

This is no place to enter into the mysti- 
cism of the Shaker belief. Their outward 
manifestations are community of goods and 
a life of celibacy; these, with a power over 
physical diseases, are the outcome of a 
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deeper spiritual belief. God is in nature 


dual, male and female; and the sexes, 
male and female, He created in his image. 
Sex is eternal, and inheres in the soul 
itself. Jesus, being a male, could only 
reveal and manifest the Father in Christ and 
in God. But when “the second Adam—the 
Lord from Heaven, a quickening Spirit ”— 
appeared to Ann, and became her spiritual 
Parents, she, being a female, revealed and 
manifested the A/other Spirit in Christ and 
in Deity. Ann Lee is not worshiped as 
the Catholics worship the Virgin Mary, 
Mother of God; but from the time of the 
appearing of Christ to Ann in her prison, 
she was received by the people as a Mother 
in spiritual things, and was thenceforth by 
them called Mother Ann, 

Ann Lee was born February 29, 1736, in 
Toad Lane, Manchester, England. Her 
father was a poor but moral and upright 
blacksmith. Her mother was a pious 
woman, and from her Ann acquired good 
habits and piety; but she could neither 
read nor write. During her childhood she 
worked in a cotton factory, and afterward 
as a cook in the infirmary. She had a 
strong, sound physical constitution, and, 
although ignorant, possessed remarkable 
powers and faculties of mind. She must 
have been highly imaginative, and perhaps 
education would have saved her from illu- 
sions. She was a grave child, early the 
subject of deep religious impressions, and 
often favored with heavenly visions. 

We read that “in appearance Ann Lee 
was about the common stature of women. 
She was thick-set, but straight, well pro- 
portioned, and regular in form and features. 
Her complexion was light and fair, blue 
eyes, and light chestnut brown hair. Her 
countenance was mild and expressive, but 
grave and solemn. Her glance was keen 
and penetrating ; her countenance ‘inspired 
confidence and respect. Many called her 
beautiful. At times, when under the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, her form and actions 
appeared to be divinely beautiful and an- 
gelic.” 

As she advanced in years she became 
more strongly impressed with the deep 
depravity of human nature and the odious- 
ness of sin, especially the sin involved in 
the marriage relation. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing her loathing of the marriage state, 
she yielded to the importunity of her 


mother, and married Abraham Stanley, a 
blacksmith, by whom she had four children, 
who died in their infancy. The sense of 





her sin in marriage deepened, and she 
sought deliverance from its bondage day 
and night, crying to God all night to open 
some way of salvation. In 1758, when she 
was in the 23d year of her age, she united 
herself to a society of Shakers under the 
ministration of Jane and James Wardley, 
and to them she confessed all her, the most 
secret, sins. Such was her sense of her sins 
that she wished to confess them to all the 
world, and she did confess to her Elders, 
one by one, and repented of them in like 
manner. ‘There is, she says, no repentance 
without confession. For her, marriage was 
the chief of sins. The Shakers do not say 
that marriage is not proper in a certain 
order, for “the world”; but it is not a 
religious institution, and it is not possible 
in “Christianity.” “The beginning of 
Christianity was the end of generation—of 
the world—in Jesus.” 

It is needless to follow the labors, the 
sufferings, the persecutions, endured by 
Mother Ann in England, nor to recount 
her visions and miracles, nor to tell how 
four clergymen of the Established Church, 
who were great linguists, testified that they 
heard her speak in seventy-two different 
tongues. In 1774, with a little company, 
among whom was her husband, she landed 
in New York. The connection between 
her and Abraham Stanley was soon after 
dissolved by his marriage with another 
woman (this is the simple account of it), 
and Mother Ann went up to live in the 
wilderness of Niskeuna. She did not 
here escape persecution and imprisonment ; 
but at last, having finished her work on 
earth she departed this life on the 8th day 
of September, 1784, aged forty-eight years 
and six months. 

She besought those about her to put away 
covetousness, lust and filthiness, to be faith- 
ful and do the work God gave them ; if they 
had anything to spare, to give it to the poor. 
To a sister she said: “ Be faithful to keep 
the Gospel; be neat and industrious; keep 
your family’s clothes clean and neat. See 
that your house is kept clean and your 
victuals prepared in good order, and that 
when the brethren come home from their 
hard work, they may bless you and eat 
their food with thankfulness, without mur- 
muring, and be able to worship God in the 
beauty of holiness. Watch and be careful ; 
don’t speak harshly nor cast reflections 
upon them. Let your words be few and 
seasoned with grace.” 

One morning she said she had been all 
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night under sufferings, and had seen visions : 
“T have seen Jane in the world of spirits, 
praising God in the dance. I have seen 
young Jonathan Wood among the dead; 
he was like claps of thunder among them, 


_waking them up. I have been all night 


with the dead. I heard the archangel 
sound the trumpet, and I heard Ezekiel’s 
voice [Ezekiel Goodrich had recently died] 
roar from one prison to another, preach- 
ing to the dead, and they gather to him, 
and are thankful to hear the word of 
God. And if you do not receive the word 
of God which is spoken to you, the dead 
will; for there is not one word of God lost 
that ever was spoken.” 

This was said in Niskeuna, in the state 
of New York, almost acenturyago. Here, 
somewhere near where we stood, under 
these brambles,—it does not much concern 
the Shakers exactly where,—not long after, 
they laid all that was mortal of the inspiring, 
if not inspired, speaker. I had thought 
that in this place one could gain some 
clearer impression of the nature, if not of 
the presence, of that flaming and gentle spirit, 
which was able at any time, in the night, to 
depart out of the body, and to return to it 
from the company of the dead, and from 
the sight of their awakening at the call of 
Jonathan Wood. 

But illusions are most difficult to be 
evoked in those places where we fancy sen- 
timent will be most powerful. The rude 
fact of this unknown grave was disenchant- 
ing. Some one lighted a cigar. The Prus- 
sian looked wistfully at it. Would he 
smoke? His eyes gleamed with the desire 
that years of repression had not killed. 
Sometimes he smoked, but not on the prem- 
ises; there was no rule against it, but the 
Elder scarcely approved it. Some of the 
brothers used to snuff; but the self-indul- 
gences had been abandoned. He took a 
cigar and seemed to enjoy it, although it 
was a poor one. And he did not refuse a 
few more for future use. It was difficult, 
he said, to get anything of the sort in the 
community. 

The man’s heart thus opened,—it is well 
known that exchange of tobacco is a mark 
of friendship and creates kindly feeling,— 
I asked him if the community had any of 
the books of their belief that they would 
sell, and if I could procure a life of Mother 
Ann. The community had then no publi- 
cations to dispose of, and probably none at 
all. There was a library in his charge of 
general literature, but he knew of only one 





book about Mother Ann, and that he owned, 
and would be happy to give me. But to 
this transfer it would be necessary to obtain 
the consent of the authorities. 

We walked back across the fields, and 
when we came to the campus, the Prus- 
sian carefully extinguished his cigar and put 
the remnant away for future communion. 
We inquired for the Elder, and were told 
that he was in the wash-house, making 
soap. This indeed appeared to be his occu- 
pation when we found him in an inner 
chamber. He emerged after a short delay, 
washed his hands in the running brook, 
and gave attention to my request to be per- 
mitted to receive the book. The proposal 
evidently struck him as novel, if not with- 
out precedent, but perhaps not unreasonable. 
What kind of a book was it? The Prus- 
sian told him. He had never heard of it. 
Was it a large book? No. Was it a 
bound book? No. There might be no ob- 
jection he said, but yet the matter had 
better be looked into. The Elder was 
a small man, meager, simple, nearly all 
kindliness and broad-brim; not a person 
resolutely to take an intellectual view of 
every question; one, you would say, who 
would not experience great difficulty in 
circumventing and making up his mind; 
but a resolute little man, nevertheless, and 
one who was in the habit.of deciding things 
in his little world. While I waited for his 
decision, I could see that the affair was 
taking a large and diplomatic aspect in his 
mind. Finally he decided that he must 
examine the work, and he and the Prussian, 
leaving me at the well, with the women and 
children, walked rapidly away with the long 
strides of those charged with an affair of 
moment, and disappeared in one of the 
buildings. They were gone a long time. 
My comrades were calling to me from 
the carriage. They were impatient at my 
dawdling. I tried by gestures to convey 
to them something of the magnitude of 
the undertaking we were engaged in. 
When even my patience was nearly ex- 
hausted, the two men re-appeared ; but, 
instead of coming toward me, they turned 
away to another building, the elder lead- 
ing in long strides, the Prussian follow- 
ing as sturdily—hats set on with grim 
resolution, coat-tails a little elevated by the 
rapid movement,—and disappeared round 
the corner. 

I had evidently raised the great question 
of the age, and perhaps the consequences 
would be serious. The Elder was certainly 
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determined to go to the bottom of it. It 
required miore vigorous action than the 
making of soap. After another long inter- 
val of waiting, my friend appeared. It had 
been necessary to consult the lay preacher ; 
but the decision had finally been favorable. 
The book was handed over to me. It was 
a brief compendium of the Shaker history 
and belief, with a sketch of Ann Lee, in 
paper covers, published by the Appletons 
not longer ago than 1859; a book certainly 
not rare, and, I should say, a work not dif- 
ficult to obtain. What the Elder’s scruples 
were about parting with it I could not di- 
vine. I fancied that the Elder, whose prov- 
ince was plainly the moral, in distinction 
from the intellectual, attached an exagger- 
ated importance to the printed word, and 
my difficulty in obtaining the volume was 
doubtless in proportion to its size. But I 
was glad to have it. When I offered to 
pay for it, our Prussian declined to take 
anything. He desired to make a gift, and 
I was not a little touched by the probable 
fact that it was his only piece of personal 
property that he could give away. “ Besides, 
he explained, “if I should take money for 
it, what should I do with the money? 
There is nothing I could buy with it. We 
have everything we want.” What a soul- 
satisfying way to regard a dollar! If only 
we could all come into that frame of 
mind ! 

Perhaps there is not in the world a more 
peaceful spot than the Green at Niskeuna 
at sunset, when the labors of the day are 
over and the busy but calm community is 
settling down for the night. There enters 
here none of the worry of the world, none of 
its excitement, few of its interests, so far as we 
could see. This refuge had its attractions, 
and we could imagine a state of mind in 
which it would be longed for. Here is 
buried physical passion, here is nurtured the 
spiritual life; that is the theory. Is this 
abnegation, then, the ideal life ? 

The Elder and Sister Martha, and others 
of this excellent company of ascetics, have 
subdued the body ; some of them have not 
only subdued it, they have nearly annihi- 
lated it ; I could fancy the clay growing day 
by day thinner and more transparent, not 
by decay, not by disease, but by the natural 
vanishing away of the earthly, until, one 
calm day it will disappear, and, without a 
wrench of pain, become invisible. So the 
spirit will triumph over matter. The body 


is not worth any consideration, except to 
keep it pure so long as it is the dwelling- 





place of the spirit; afterward it is valueless, 
Why pay it the empty honor of monuments 
and distinctive sepulcher ? 

I know that some regard this as the final 
flower of Christian faith, the natural out- 
come of that uncompromising piety which, 
in the language of Mr. Symonds (the 
“ Renaissance in Italy”), means everything 
most alien to this mundane life,—self-denial, 
abstinence from fleshly pleasure, the waiting 
for true bliss beyond the grave, seclusion 
even from social and domestic ties. In 
this view of Christianity, which despises the 
body and turns away from all human beauty, 
from the delight in youthful faces, bloom- 
ing color, graceful movement, delicate emo- 
tion, from all physical charm, grace of form 
and strength of limb, this writer on art dis- 
covers an irreconcilable antagonism between 
art and the spirit of Christianity; not be- 
cause figurative art is immoral, but because 
it cannot free itself from sensuous associa- 
tions ; because it is always bringing us back 
to the dear life of earth from which the faith 
would sever us ; because it is always remind- 
ing us of the body which piety bids us forget. 
And undoubtedly the critic is right if his 
is the correct conception of Christianity ; 
and it is the conception which largely pre- 
vailed in the early ages of the faith ; it was 
the medizeval type ; it would perhaps claim 
the majority of the votaries of the faith of 
Jesus to-day, and it is exemplified in the 
community at Niskeuna. 

For myself, I cannot accept this antagon- 
ism of art and Christianity as final, and I 
believe it is inferred—let us say that it exists 
—in a misconception of what Christianity 
is or should be. Perhaps in time we shall 
come to know that infidelity as to matter is 
as blighting as infidelity as to spirit. We 
did not see at Niskeuna any evidence of 
superior intellectual and moral or spiritual 
growth in consequence of the pietism which 
bids us to forget the body. We saw rather 
feebleness, pettiness of life, want of any up- 
lifting, ennobling enthusiasm, and a gradual 
death of humanity itself, which the teach- 
ings of science in regard to the intimate 
union of body and mind would lead us to 
expect when one of the two partners of our 
mortal life is reduced to nonentity. 

Science do we say? Religion rather, 
or religion as well. Did it need science to 
recall a timid Christianity to the truth that 
God created the body as well as the soul, 
and created it to honor—a living temple ? 
Why is it not a part of religion to honor it ? 
A stunted mind is the natural accompani- 
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ment of a stunted body. God is the crea- 


tor of matter as truly as he isof mind. Who | 


shall say that he despises, or teaches us by 
any revelation to despise, matter? It must 
be a spurious religion that makes beauty an 
We cannot agree that 


| 
| 








our Puritan ancestors were justified in their 
mistrust of the plastic art, and We look for 
the day when Christianity, no longer in an 
infidel attitude as to a portion of God’s 
work, shall bloom with new vigor in the 
old Greek joyousness in physical life. 


a — 


INSIDE THE CASTLE. 


THosE who chance to remember my Mosel | 
| and stillness, the mellow gray walls and the 


papers* may recall the disappointment occa- 
sioned by a refusal of admission into Schloss 
Eltz, to which I gave ardent expression. I 
subsequently received a very frank explana- 
tion from Count Eltz and a cordial invita- 
tion, should I again visit Germany, to make 
an especial visit to his castle. Last summer 
the opportunity offered. 

This most interesting relic of the middle 
ages, and of the dark ages which preceded 


| est reminiscence. 


them, lies remote from all ordinary lines of | 


travel, for the Mosel is not to be considered 
among these. We were a party of three 
(two ladies), who had met for the excursion 
at Andernach on the Rhine. We started 
toward evening, and drove to the Laacher 
See, where we renewed our pleasant expe- 
rience of its summer hotel. The next day 
we traversed the high, bleak plain of the 
volcanic Eifel, and lunched at Miinster 
Maifeld. All this has been described before, 
and also the approach to the deep wooded 
ravine through which the Eltzbach flows, 
and the crest of which is overlooked by the 
ruins of Pyrmont and Trutz Eltz ; so, too, has 
the exterior of the Schloss, that wonderful 
revelation of romance which greets one at a 


certain bend of the path, half-way down its | 


steep incline. To one born to a familiarity 
with the belongings of the old, old days, this 
sight may bring less stirring emotions ; but to 
us, never familiar with gray antiquity, and now 
fresh from the youth and newness of America, 
it appealed as few other sights could. I must 
say it again : “I believe there is hardly a spot 
on earth where one so entirely loses identity 
as a member of modern society, and drinks 
in so fully the real flavor of medizval days 
as on this hill-side, where all that one can 
see is heaven and earth and the wonder- 
ful Schloss Eltz.” 
dropped from our memory, and under the 
same calm sky, and with the same full hearts, 


* The Bride of the Rhine: Two Hundred Miles | 
in a Mosel Row-boat, published in ScrIBNER’s 
MONTHLY in 1876, and in book-form in 1877. 





| 





The intervening years | 


we saw again, buried in the same solitude 


grand sturdy pile of turret and tower, which 
nine centuries of life and death, of love 
and hate, of peace and war, of care and 
neglect, have clothed with a mantle of rich- 
Its encircling hill-sides, 
dark with forest and bathed in summer 
sunshine, shut out every sight and sound of 
the active world, and hold this grand and 
completest relic of Rhenish feudalism, un- 
touched by the faintest breath of modern 
reality. So deeply did the whole scene im- 
press us that it seemed a questionable bold- 
ness to claim admission for our mortal bodies 
into the time-hallowed halls of the castle. 
We were armed now with the passport 
of a personal invitation. We were expected 
guests,—but by whom expected? Should 
we be met by warder and retainers in buck- 
skin and armor, or would the shades of dead 
knights and gay pages and jesting dwarfs 
lead us through the resounding halls, filled 
with uproarious mirth, and the jingling of 
oft-quaffed beakers? A rusty old bell-pull, 
at the side of a huge, iron-studded, weather- 
beaten oaken door, wide enough to admit a 
loaded wagon, awakened the far-away clamor 
of an aged bell, and brought fierce hounds 
growling to the portal. And then, a chid- 


| ing woman sent them to their kennels, 


opened the little wicket and took our cards. 
She soon returned, smiling and _ pleased, 
and led us up the rough-paved, black- 
vaulted, steep road-way to a paved inner 
court-yard walled in on every side by 
Schloss Eltz,—no longer by the stern stone 
front it shows to the outer world, but by 
quaint Gothic timber and masonry, rich 
colored and in good repair, which better be- 
fits its secure and domestic position. Along 
the side of the court were ranged the round, 
hammered stones thrown into the strong- 
hold by that chief of the church militant, 
Archbishop Baldwin of Trier, from his tower 
of Spite-Eltz, whose crumbling ruin we had 
passed. 

We were led to a large, deep-windowed 
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room, with a huge fire-place and heavy old 
oaken furniture. Curious old portraits—of 
the sixth grandfather of the present count, 
Anton von Eltz, his wife and his five sons— 
hung on the walls, and there was a per- 
vading air of age and stern simplicity. 
Here we lay stranded for some time, looking 
out through the deep casements upon the 
valley below, and conning over our strange 
and unusual surroundings. Presently there 
appeared, not a glaived warrior, but a gloved 
steward, who welcomed us formally and cor- 
dially in his lord’s name, and recited his 
instructions to show us all that the castle 
has to offer. 

One does not accept hospitality with 
note-book in hand, and no man’s memory 
could recall all the features of that marvel- 
ous ramble,—upstairs and down-stairs and 
in my lady’s chamber; now up the winding 
staircase of a turret and into a stately guest- 
chamber; now through a secret door and 
down stone steps into a chapel ; up again by 
staircases in walls, and out through wide por- 
tals into halls ; into boudoir and watch-tower, 
down into dungeon and across the court and 
into old halls turned into lumber-rooms; now 
into a vacant chamber with frescoed oratory, 
through occupied and empty rooms, past 
kitchens where busy servants were at work, 
into a great bare Rittersaal, stripped for its 
restoration, and into the temporary armory, 
rich with armor and arms of many cent- 
uries. There were the chassepot nfle and 
the perforated breast-plate immortalized in 
the legend of the beautiful Bertha von 
Eltz, who, in the absence of the lord of the 
castle, led his retainers to repel an assault 
and lost her life in its successful defense. 
There were steel cross-bows, sprung by ma- 
chinery, and an endless variety of service- 
able and ornamental weapons. Scattered 
about through the building, in use and in 
disuse, were many articles of furniture of 
unknown antiquity. 

Schloss Eltz is nearly, if not quite, unique 
in that it has never been conquered or de- 
molished, and that it is still occupied by the 
family which founded it far back in the very 
night of time. The account of its origin is 
purely traditional and legendary. There is 
authentic mention of it in the eleventh cent- 
ury, and its positive records are of very an- 
cient date. ‘The vicissitudes through which 
it may have passed are largely conjectural, 
but that it has always remained in the direct 
line of its original founders seems not to be 
questioned. Its immunity from destruction 
during the invasion of Louis XIV’s army 
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was probably due to the fact that one of its 
family, who had large estates in Lorraine, 
had taken service under his flag. When 
every other considerable stronghold in west- 
tern Germany was sacked and laid waste, 
Schloss Eltz was spared, and it remains to 
this day a visible record of the architecture 
and material surroundings of the historic 
nobles of the Rhineland. At the same time, 
although preserved against plunder and dev- 
astation, its treasures have suffered greatly 
from carelessness and neglect.* 

The castle was at one time the property 
of four distinct branches of the Eltz family, 
and part of it fell into sad disrepair. The 
interests were gradually merged, until the 
grandfather of the present count, by*a final 
purchase, brought the whole property into his 
sole possession. With Count Karl von Eltz, 
it is no longer a chief residence. It is too in- 
accessible and far too lonely to be the constant 
home ot a cultivated modern family. But it 
is cherished as a historic treasure, and as a 
great glory ofthe house. The work of resto- 
ration now going on is most judicious and 
truthful, aiming only at the preservation of 
that which has, at one time oranother, existed 
in actual use. The ponderous new furni- 
ture—all simple and bare of luxury—is being 
made by the rude wood-workers of the villages 
about. The armor and other curiosities, 
which are only temporarily removed from 
the Rittersaal, are largely the actual objects 
which have been used in the family, and are 
all historically appropriate. 

As in this collection one may go back to 





*In a paper in the “ Rheinischer Antiquarius,” 
one Conrad von Eltz (1080) is named as an ancestor 
of the family, but little is known concerning him 
and the succeeding five generations. Accurate 
knowledge of the Reuss goes back to the twelfth 
century, but it is doubtful whether or not it was then 
noble. The first one called knight is Hermann von 
Eltz (1245), the second, William von Eltz (1264), 
and the third, Charles von Eltz (1275),—all these 
appearing as witnesses of certain documents. 
Launcelot von Eltz (1300), and his brother, Percival 
von Eltz (1307), lived in Trier. 

The castle was feudal until 1354, when the Em- 
peror Charles IV. gave it its freedom. 

All the members of the family were famous, 

especially Jacob von Eltz, born about 1500. He 
was made Dean of the Cathedral, October 13, 1547, 
and elevated to the princely chair of Archbishop 
Elector of Trier, April 7, 1568. He was especially 
celebrated for his wise liberality during the time of 
drouth and famine of 1574-5. He died January 4, 
1581. 
Philip Charles von Eltz, born October 26, 1665, 
was, on the gth of June, 1732, made Archbishop 
Elector of Maintz, and in 1733, the Emperor Charles 
VI. elevated his whole family to countship. He 
died March 21, 1743. 
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the very early history of the house and fol- 
low it down to the present day, so in the 
structure itself there are to be seen undis- 
turbed evidences of the handiwork of each 
generation. Nearly a thousand years ago 
‘it was probably the fortified home of men 
living by right of might. It is now the 
winter hunting-lodge of an educated gentle- 
man. Through all the intervening ages, it 





has been the scene of the appropriate life of 
its time. 

Our ramble ended,—from garret to cellar, 
—we were shown to the chief dining-hall 
of the castle, where the best that kitchen 
and cellar afforded was set before us, and 
we drank a quiet glass of good Rhine wine 
to the continued well-being and renown of 
the noble family zu Eltz. 





THE COOK OF THE CONFEDERATE ARMY. 


Axsout the time the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation was getting to be a recognized fact 
amon#its beneficiaries, it is related that the 
following dialogue occurred between two 
freedmen : 

“ What all disher business ’mount to, any 
way—yo’ reckon de’s gwine put y’ all in de 
army now?” 

“ Yo’ talkin’ fool talk, nigger! Ain’ yo’ 
neber been see two dogs fightin’ ober bone 
*fo’ now ?” replied the other. 

“ Co’se I is—but I dunno what dat dar 
matter got do wid disher,” rejoined the first. 

“Well, den, yo’ ain’ neber been see de 
bone fight none, is you? Dat’s what.” 

Nevertheless, in the grand total of events 
which we sum up comprehensively as “ the 
war,” the negro was no insignificant figure, 
and the part actually played by him was far 
less passive than a stranger might have in- 
ferred from the above dialogue. The 
enlistment of negro troops, with all the 
complications to which it gave rise, was 
still a wise stroke of policy on the part of the 
Federal administration, while, on the oppos- 
ing side, the peculiar institution was made 
available for the performance of numerous 
offices which would otherwise have withdrawn 
many muskets from the ranks. Vast tracts 
of fertile country, whence the able-bodied 
white population had been called away to 
other sowing and harvesting, were still made 
to yield sustenance for the armies by slave 
labor under direction of the few exempts 
left at home; and in constructing fortifica- 
tions, and as teamsters at dépét posts, the 
blacks did yeoman’s service. 

But, in contradistinction to these com- 
pulsory Confederates who went to the wars 
only in the equivocal sense in which the 
mountain came to Mohammed, there was a 
large class who found a service eminently 
congenial to the erratic habits of their race 
in attendance upon their masters in the 
army. Whatever possibilities there might 








be for him in the issue of the contest, the 
army darky was in the enjoyment of the 
nearest approach to perfect bliss of which 
he had any conception, and of a larger lib- 
erty than was vouchsafed to his superiors 
pending its continuance. There was suffi- 
cient pomp and circumstance even in the 
Southern army to tickle his taste for dis- 
play; the nomadic, happy-go-lucky mode 
of life suited him to a fraction. His duties 
were light and irregular, and his perquisites 
large. His love of novelty and change 
was continually being gratified, and his 
social instincts found infinite scope amidst 
the large following of his own class which 
the Southern forces brought into the field. 
In the earlier days of the war, and in the 
mounted service especially, this often ex- 
ceeded in number the muster of fighting 
men. The mode of its organization nat- 
urally attracted the wealthier class into the 
ranks of the cavalry, and there were entire 
companies in which each trooper was at- 
tended by his swarthy Sancho, for the per- 
formance of stable duty. Throughout all 
arms of the service, indeed, and until within 
a year of the termination of hostilities, these 
retainers were still to be found in the propor- 
tion of one to each mess, in many regiments. 

Their ranks represented as many social 
sorts and conditions as did those of the fairer 
race, and distinctions of caste were alike ob- 
served: from the gentleman’s gentleman— 
whether the bearer of the grand old name 
in the possessive sported the stars of a gen- 
eral or carried a musket in the ranks— 
down to the rude field-hand transformed 
through stress of military necessity into a 
cook, the fas was rigorously exacted by 
each in his turn throughout the descending 
scale according to a code whose binding 
force was quite independent of formulation. 
But native talent will push its way through 
all obstructions of rank, and ignore distinc- 
tions of “race, color, and previous condi- 
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tion of servitude,” and one or two such 
pronounced types have been selected for 


treatment here, partly because of their | 


prominence but mainly because they have 
happened to come under the personal ob- 
servation of the writer, who undertakes 


to declare only the things whereof he | 


knows. 
In the —th regiment of Virginia infantry, 


| does” is an adage of especial applicability 


to war times; and Bill’s deeds—or, for uni- 
ty’s sake, we may say his doin’s—were of a 
sort which veiled all his blemishes of person. 
His skill in the improvisation of ways and 
means did sometimes seem to amount to 
black art; but the declaration of his mess, 
to the effect that he “ beat the devil,” must 
not be understood as having any reference 





DRESS PARADE. 


there was no character more widely known | 


than “ Bill Doin’s.” That was not his real 
name, by the way, but a om de guerre,—ac- 
quired through a habit the owner had of 
designating his personal belongings, and 


especially the utensils peculiar to his calling, | 


by the generic title of “my doin’s,”—and 
there are probably not a dozen men of the 
regiment who ever knew him by any other. 
He was a cream-colored fellow, loosely 
hung together, lanky and long drawn out as 
to figure, and with a physiognomy the sides 
of which were as distinct, one from the 
other, as the tones of “ Orator Puff,’—one 
being normal, and the other disfigured by a 


to the casual resemblance above noted. 
Of the culinary corps of the gallant —th, 
he was facile princeps, and ruled the roast 
without a rival, for he embodied those qual- 
ities to which mediocre men invariably yield 
homage. The fact that he was the hench- 
man of an officer had little to do with this 


| pre-eminence, for the colonel’s valet was a 


personage of far less significance—with the 
cook-boys ; Bill Doin’s ranked him badly. 


| It is true that the latter inspired a certain 
| degree of awe; but he did not kindle en- 


scar which had drawn up the wing of the | 


nose, given a cock to the eye and a twist to 
the corner of the mouth, and imparted to 


| African descent. 


his countenance on that side a sinister cast, | 


suggesting the Mephistopheles of the oper- | 
| by an accident of his peace-time avocation, 


aticstage. But “handsome is as handsome 
Vot. XVITI.—41. 


thusiasm. Like his master, he had come to 
the regiment a stranger, and not by the pop- 
ular choice; there was a flavor of West 
Point about him, so to speak, which did not 
suit the taste of these citizen soldiers of 
Bill was not exactly to the 
manner born; he had drifted into the regi- 
ment—and, indeed, into the Confederacy— 
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which he himself would have defined, in a 
general way, as “follerin’ the water.” He 
had been a hand before the mast aboard a 
Chesapeake craft in the oyster trade, which, 
being in Virginia water at the time of the 
state’s secession, lost her entire crew by the 
prevailing epidemic, from the captain down 
to Bill Doin’s. But Bill was a cook-boy before 
he was a soldier, and the handy ways ac- 
quired in the caboose now stood him in 
good stead in the camp, and, notwithstand- 
ing his foreign derivation, he went rapidly 
to the front rank of his profession in the new 
field. For a while, his fame did not extend 
much beyond the limits of his company ; 
but true genius will not long brook obscurity, 
and the chances of active campaign soon 
developed Bill’s knack of compensating for 
paucity of material by fertility of resource. 

The hard-fought battle of Sharpsburg was 
just over, and McClellan had sustained a 
sufficient check to secure the Confederates in 
unmolested retreat across the Potomac. In 
anticipation of this movement, the trains 
had already been sent over; but the troops 
were still in line of battle on the Maryland 
side, awaiting further development of the 
intentions of the enemy, before they followed. 
In this situation of affairs, an order was 
received by the subsistence officers with the 
wagons of the —th to prepare immediately 
an issue of cooked rations, and to send them 
over to the regiment. Now, it so happened 
that the transportation had gotten rather 
“ mixed,” owing to the haste and confusion 
of crossing the river in the darkness; so 
that, while there was flour in abundance at 
hand, the wagon containing the “ cooking 
tools ” had gone on some miles further. ‘To 
look it up before daylight, in the throng of 
others filling the roads and fields beyond 
Shepherdstown, would have been as hopeful 
as hunting for a needle in a hay-stack, and 
even if found, the utensils would have been 
quite insufficient for the preparation of so 
large a provision at once. By loss, break- 
age, and other accidents of the arduous 
campaign just concluded, the number of ser- 
viceable pots and skillets had dwindled to a 
minimum. Bill's company claimed propri- 
etorship in a single implement—an old Aee, 
which served in lieu of other oven. But 
Bill, though bereft of his legitimate “ doin’s,” 
was equal to the occasion. A man who 


had often tossed up a meal in the cuddy 
of a pitching “ pungy,” in a head wind, 
was not to be daunted by difficulties; 
and he marshaled his forces with a confi- | 
dence which was contagious, 
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lost in bringing the wagons down from the 
high bluff overhanging the river by the 
winding road which led to the ford below ; 
the barrels were unloaded and rolled down 
to the water’s edge, where Bill and his sat- 
ellites were ready to receive them. A sub- 
stantial fence skirted the road, and, as an 
act of military necessity, Bill promptly com- 
manded this to be fired, while he unheaded 
a barrel, and without breaking bulk of its 
contents, proceeded, with water from the 
river, to work them into dough. It was 
rude bakery, certainly ; but the question of 
the moment was of quantity and speed, 
rather than of quality; and Bill kept his 
assistants busy running to and fro between 
the river and the fires, fetching the water in 
canteens, and carrying off the “ pones,” as he 
rapidly turned them out, to be baked. The 
headings and staves, as each barrel was 
emptied, were used first for baking the bread, 
hoe-cake fashion, before the fires, and as fuel 
for the latter, as the dry rails burnt out. 
Bill’s genius not only solved the problem 
of provisioning the gallant —th, but also 
made a close shot at the perpetual motion ; 
once started, the flour, so to say, cooked 
itself. And when the last batch was baked, 
the bread was packed in bags and shelter- 
tents, and borne high and dry on the heads 
of Bill’s brigade, across the river and up to 
the hungrily expectant line of battle on the 
Maryland side. To have given check to 
McClellan was all very well, though on this 
point authorities differ; but whoever won or 
lost Sharpsburg, this chronicle claims a Con- 
federate victory of which official reports 
make no mention, and bespeaks the honor, 
too long withheld from Bill Doin’s, who then 
and there trumped a stronger card than 
“ Little Mac,”—to wit, General Starvation! 
From this time forth, Bill’s abilities found 
a more extended scope for their exercise, 
and he became a regimental character, in 
the capacity of caterer for a mess comprising 
some of the “ field and staff.” In that much- 
harried territory skirting the upper Potomac, 
which supported one army or the other with- 
out respite, from the beginning to the close 
of the war, he seemed to divine by a species 
of intuition the farm-houses where there was 
any prospect of prog. Rarely was his for- 
aging bootless. Commissaries, though armed 
with the power of impressment, might sally 
forth and return with empty rattling wagons 
at night-fall; the trust which was vain when 
reposed in chariots and horses ripened into 
assurance when Bill Doin’s hove in 


No time was | sight, and one mess at least felt secure from 
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the necessity of going supperless to bed. 
In these operations, he was much hampered 


| 


derivation he was averse to the policy of 
aggression, Stonewall could not be induced 


by other agencies than the mere scarcity of | to accompany the advance into Pennsylva- 


provisions. The flagrant evil of straggling 


which had resulted from the incessant | Potomac, he incontinently “ nullified.” 


marching and fighting of some weeks be- 
fore, had necessitated the most stringent 
measures for its suppression, and Bill was 
perpetually getting into trouble with pa- 
troiling provost-guards who, deceived by his 
bright complexion and straight hair, insisted 
upon reversing the decree which had con- 
signed him to the maternal caste and claim- 
ing him as a man and a brother in arms, out 
of bounds without leave. But Bill was up 
to every move on the board, and soon found 
a way to flank the provost. By some mys- 
terious convention, a cavalry man might 
roam at large without let or hindrance, when 
an infantry soldier dared not venture beyond 
the limits of his brigade camp unless fortified 
with a pass, and Bill lost no time in taking 
advantage of this immunity by providing him- 
self with a mount. His old sorrel nag, bear- 
ing the distinguished name of “ Stonewall,” 
was the complement of himself, affording 
not only the means of extending his explo- 
rations over a wider field than he could 
cover afoot, but also providing the necessary 
transportation for supplies when achieved. 
The early history of this remarkable steed is 
involved in obscurity; there are reasons for 
believing that he was of Southern origin, 
though the brand on his fore shoulder at- 
tested that, like his namesake, he had begun 
his military career in the service of “ Uncle 
Sam ;” for Northern horses, when put upon 
Confederate fare, were rarely capable of the 
endurance which he manifested. This argu- 
ment, however, is open to objection, since, 
under the auspices of his provident master, 
Stonewall may have been as independent of 
quartermasters as was Bill’s mess of com- 
missaries. In common with his owner, 
Stonewall possessed the quality distinctive 
of a “singed cat,”—of being better than he 
looked ; though, as for that, there was sel- 
dom much of him visible, when on duty, 
except his head and tail, the intermediate 
space being obscured by various edible and 
potable forage, and by Bill Doin’s. It was 
wonderful what an amount of vitality was 
bound up in that frowsy and sun-burnt old 
sorrel hide, for in those stirring times which 
tried men’s soles, it was no light work, quar- 
tering miles of country and keeping abreast 
of the foot-cavalry. But whether because he 
had touched the limit of equine endurance, 
or that in virtue of his presumably Southern 








nia, and when within a day’s march of the 
To 
his credit it should be stated, that he still man- 
ifested his usual willingness of spirit in spite 
of the infirmity of his flesh, and though his 
last legs declined to carry him forward, they 
went through the motions by executing a 
species of pantomimic gallop in their tracks, 
like a soldier “ marking time”! Persuasive 
and coercive measures proving alike vain to 
move him further, Bill reluctantly sold him 
to a passing farmer for eight dollars in Con- 
federate currency,—the actual cost of a new 
set of shoes with which Stonewall had been 
equipped that morning. 

But Bill’s enterprising spirit was not to be 
put down by so trifling an accident of war, 
and Stonewall had numerous successors. But 
from the date of the latter’s retirement from 
public life, his master exhibited a marked 
inconsistency in the matter of his steeds, 
changing from one to another with the 
facility of a circuit preacher. For quarter- 
masters had an unpleasant notion that capt- 
ured animals should be turned in to their 
department, and Stonewall had only escaped 
confiscation because superficial examination 
had failed to detect his merit, and he had 
been passed as not worth claiming. Occa- 
sionally Bill would appear mounted as be- 
came a bold dragoon; but for obvious 
reasons, as above stated, these seasons of 
glory were brief and far between; more 
frequently the animal was some castaway 
“ plug,” wounded in action or abandoned 
on the road because of lameness or of some 
incorrigible saddle-gall—* the last of many 
scars” which invalidated his gallant back. 
These disqualifications for military duty in 
the strict sense would, for a while, secure 
Bill in undisputed possession of his prize. 
But as soon as by careful nursing and provi- 
dent foraging he had converted the waif 
into something like a serviceable nag, some 
officious assistant quartermaster would be 
sure to spy out Uncle Sam’s trade-mark, and 
Bill would be summarily reduced to an in- 
fantry footing again. Between the quarter- 
masters and the provost, he had “a hard 
road to hoe” ; and whether mounted or afoot, 
he was alike beset, until, at length, disgusted 
with service in the line, he went over bodily 
to the enemy by entering the commissary 
department, and so vanished from the field 


| embraced in these annals. 


Our next subject, who was thorough- 
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bred beyond dispute, proved more steadfast 
and enduring. ‘“Gin’ral Boeygyard” was 
an attaché to Company “ C,” 


Mess No. 5 was not disposed to view un- 


| charitably so venial and general a failing. 


heretofore | It has even been intimated that much of the 


mentioned in these memoirs, of which | general’s popularity with his mess was won 





PERPETUAL MOTION 


organization he followed the fortunes and 
shared the misfortunes, to the bitter end 
of its career. Concerning his official title, 
—retained here for reasons which concern 
the writer personally, and would not interest 
the reader,—it is sufficient to say that it 
related to services lying altogether outside 
of the line of duty, as defined by those 
claiming authority over the bearer. Not- 
withstanding the scriptural declaration that 
no man can serve /wo masters, the general 
yielded obedience to six, such being the 
number, by the actual count of mouths, of 
the mess over whose culinary destinies he 
presided. But Boeygyard’s generalship was 
more than a match for the outside odds 
against him. He could not pretend to 
any superior skill in his art, and his per- 
sonal habits were scarcely such as would 
pass muster in a well-ordered ménage ; but 
in the Confederate cookery-book the most 
significant clause of each recipe was, “ First 
catch your fish,” and estimates of proficiency 
in the cuisine were characterized by a studi- 
ous attention to this principle. Moreover, as 
to the rights of property, the general was, 
like most of his race, a little vague; but, as 
he drew the line vigorously around the mili- 
tary family in whose service he was retained, 








in ways that were dark, and that his talent 
of acquisitiveness covered a multitude of 
sins, in more senses than the orthodox one ; 
that there are yet living those who, if put 
upon oath, might testify concerning certain 
“turns” of fire-wood, conveyed by night 
and under stimulus of liberal reward and no 
questions asked, to a particular bell-tent 
sacred to the privacy of the mess,—all this at 
or near Fredericksburg, Va., at or about the 
end of the winter of 1862-3, when fuel was 


| “as scarce as hen’s teeth” in the camps of 


the A. N. V. In the spirit of strict confi- 


| dence which should govern the relations of 


writer and reader, it is competent to admit 
a declaration, however seemingly irrelevant, 
which may still serve to cast some light 
upon the matter under consideration, and 
which may be relied upon as authentic. 
This was originally offered, in plea of an in- 
crease of tariff, by Boeygyard himself, and 
was as follows : 

“Y’ all gwine git me killed yit, some o’ 


| dese nights ; dem da men ober in de —th” 
| (another regiment of the same brigade) “done 


| got wile as hawks! 


99 

The writer, who happened to be within ear- 
shot, distinctly heard the words above uttered 
in a grumbling tone, as the general slipped 
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away in the darkness to his blanket, there to 
revive, perchance, his 
the deadly 


“ Hair-breadth imminent 


breach ”’ 


’scapes i’ 


of—let us say the rules of military etiquette. 

But if the luster of the general’s fair fame 
was not altogether undimmed by the breath 
of detraction within the pent-up Utica of a 
winter-quarter camp, where gossip was the 
one relief from enforced inaction, all tarnish 
was speedily rubbed off when the army 
broke up from the Rappahannock and began 
its march northward, and universal admuira- 
tion succeeded factious caviling, as the 
chances of the campaign developed his abil- 
ities, while affording a larger scope for their 
exercise and in more legitimate directions. 
The policy and conduct of the Gettysburg 
undertaking have formed the subject of more 
criticism, perhaps, than have all the other 
operations of the war combined. A host of 
commentators of every class—soldiers and 
civilians, pedagogues and parsons, from the 
Congressional committee to the Comte de 
Paris—have ciphered and cross-questioned, 


| 
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the pages of Early, while the “ Later Ram- 
bles” of Professor Jacobs may delight the 
readers of romance. But it isnot among the 
purposes of the present paper to discuss a 
matter which was settled in the most definite 
way sixteen years ago; these jottings from 
memory may, Or may not, serve as material 
for the “ future historian ” ; but, while we are 
taking evidence for that much talked-of per- 
sonage, upon whom either faction relies to 
give a final verdict in its favor, due weight 
should be allowed to the testimony of Gen- 
eral Boeygyard. From the Confederate 
point of view, it is to be regretted that the 
vexed question could not be decided thus, 
for the writer undertakes to pronounce on 
the general’s behalf that the Pennsylvania 
invasion of 1863 lacked nothing of complete 
success. From the passage of the Potomac, 
his progress was a series of triumphs, each 
eclipsing the otherin brilliancy. At the first 
notes of the “drummer’s call,” before re- 
veillé in the morning, he would disappear, to 
be seen no more of his associates until the 
end of the day’s march. But the general's 
ramblings, however devious, had a definite 

















BILL DOIN’S AND STONEWALL. 


spouted and scribbled, over the famous bat- 
tle-field; Batchelder has reduced it to rods 
and perches, and Bret Harte torhythmic feet ; 


those who fancy facts and figures may ponder 


end and purpose continually in view. When 
the troops, having refreshed themselves from 
the heat and burden of the day by release 
from harness and by copious ablutions, were 
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beginning to think of other refreshment, 
then the general’s visage glowed with min- 
gled pride and perspiration, as he shucked 
off his plethoric haversacks and weighty 
canteens, and read, “ Well done, good and 
faithful servant,” in the speaking looks of the 


done got my dinner, dey tuk me in de 
dine-room an’ sot me down at de table, an’ 
gin me jis all I kin eat, and de white ladies 
dey wait on me,—ef dey didn’t, hope I 
may nebber eat nuther moufful long’s I 
lib. Den when I done eat all I want, I tell 





OTIUM CUM 


mess. Highway and by-way were alike ex- 
plored, that nothing might lack to grace the 
banquet; and now were deployed before 
appreciative eyes the callow chicken, the 
odoriferous onion, with bland buttermilk in 
abundance as a corrective; loaf bread,— 
“salt riz,” of that heroic mold known only 
to Dutch farmers,—flanked by appetizing 
apple-butter, snowy smear-kase, and dulcet 
honey, while, with the spirit of a true epi- 
cure, the purveyor of all this bounty did not 
omit to heighten the zest of those who were 
to be partakers of the same, by recounting 
the difficulties under which it had been pro- 
cured, and his own address in overcoming 
them: 

“ Dese yer sart’n’y is funny people ’bout 
here, but dey does lib well, an’ dey don’ 
’pear to keer ’bout vittles, no mo’n nuffin, 


long ’s y’ all don’ bre’k too many limbs off’n | 
de che’y trees and don’ sturve de hosses. | 


Dat dar house wid de big red barn whar I 


DIGNITATE. 


um I mus’ git on to camp now and dey fill 
my haversock chock full and tell me dar 
sumpen for my supper. So de nex’ house; 
I leab dat dar one out in de fence corner 
and takes in de em’ty ones, an’ when I done 
got all on ’em full den I come on ’long. I 
till em I aint gin’ly hungry much tell I git 
done travelin’ ’n’ go back to camp, ’n’ no 
mo’ I wa’n’t ’ca’se I done eat so much I 
mos’ ready to bus’ open.” 

In the course of these wanderings, Boey- 
gyard’s allegiance was more than once put 
to the proof, and to fortify the arguments 
brought to bear upon him he was frequently 
assured that utter disaster awaited the in- 
vading force. Not only was his virtue suf- 
ficient under temptation, but he was also 
duly mindful to exercise a reciprocal moral 
influence for the enlightenment of those to 
whose enticement he consented not; and he 
related, with the enjoyment which comes 
of the consciousness of having deserved 











well of one’s country, how he had repelled 
such an advance of the enemy by a counter- 
charge : 

“*Twas one ole man wha’ I seed to-day 
‘lowed ’t wa’n’t none on y’ all gwine git back 
’cross de "Tomac no mo’; ‘lowed Gin’l 
Hooker gwine be here fo’ long wid a mill- 
ion o’ men. I till him y’all don’ gin’ly 
start out wid nutten less ’n /wo million, ’sides 
de artillery ; tell him dese here what he 
been see ain’ no mo’ ’n de ’vance gya’d, no 
way—de tail eend o’ de column ain’ nuver 
bim got cl’ar o’ Richmon’ yit, an’ de calv’ry 
done gone on a raid up ‘long tow’ds Phili- 
delfy an’ New York! I tell you dat ole 
man open he eyes wide,—nuver say no mo’ 
‘bout Gin’l Hooker 'n’ he little ole million 
men—yah.” 

Such arduous services in the line of duty 
might well merit occasional seasons of 
repose, and such release from care was all 
the sweeter because it came just when less 
provident purveyors were busy preparing 
rations for the next day’s march. Then 
Boeygyard’s triumph culminated, as he 
reclined at full length before the fire, 
and while enjoying his pipe, threw out 
sundry gratuitous remarks of sympathy or 
of counsel : 

“Ts y’ all niggers gwine set up all night 
foolin’ long o’ dat dar ole bull beef an’ 
spider-bread ? How come y’ all don’ lay 
down ’n’ res’ yo’sif some ?—’pears like yo’ 
gwine cook a// de time! I ain’ keerin’ so 
much "bout cookin’ myse’f dese days, and I 
gwine sleep soon eber I done smoke out 
disher pipe an’ cool off little bit; mus’ be 


gittin’ up soon in de mornin’—done ’gage | 


some warm light bread for breakfas’ down 
dar at de house ; my men ‘low dey won’ 
eat none 0’ dat ole truck, like y’ all wuckin 
at, an’ I has to ’commodate ’em. Well—ef 
yo’ will set up, far you well!” 

Boeygyard’s popularity was not at alli 
impaired by his sarcastic habit of speech, in 
which there was indeed no trace of ill- 
nature. The cook-boys of Company “C” 
acknowledged him as their head, and as such 
he showed a marked talent for organization ; 
during the long season of inactivity com- 
prised within the winter months, he was 
rigorous in the exaction of drills and parades 
of his force, which numerically and other- 
wise bore close resemblance to the army of 
Bombastes. But in those times, “skeleton” 
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commands were not anomalous, and there | 
were stars which shed their luster over ter- | 
ritory of little greater extent than that illu- 
minated by the humble imitation in the 
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shape of a pair of plated buckles, which our 
general sported on his jacket collar. Con- 
cerning these insignia, delicacy forbids to 
say further than that they had originally 
and fundamentally been associated with the 
order of knighthood with which Britain 
rewards only her most deserving lieges, and 
in bar of any misgiving in the reader’s mind, 
the writer begs to add a somewhat musty 
proverb as not quite inappropriate—* //oni 
soit gui mal y pense.” It is to be regretted 
that Boeygyard’s performances in the field 
did not add the force of example to the 
principles which he labored to inculcate, 
and that, as has been the case with other 
generals, his fine array refused the test of 
actual service. Such a miscalculation was 
the cause of some trouble to Mess No. 5, 
which by the defection of its cook, while in 
the trenches was reduced for eight days to 
a diet of onions supplied by a peripatetic 
sutler, at the moderate figure of twenty-five 
cents apiece ; a certain heat which charac- 
terized the next interview between Boey- 
gyard and the mess, may be fairly referable 
to so prolonged a subsistence upon so 
pungent a pabulum. But by degrees the 
general became more accustomed to the 
sight of blue coats, and while the armies 
were confronting each other in the fortified 
lines about Richmond, the project formed 
itself in his mind of capturing “one o’ dem 
Yankee niggers” and selling him for his per- 
sonal profit. One snowy day, while he was 
upon the errand of conveying rations to one 
of his mess on vidette duty, he was reminded 
by the latter that the chance was favor- 
able ; only a few yards separated him from 
the Federal vidette—a medium-sized “ chat- 
tel” whom the general might have “ toted” 
on his shoulder. 

“ Now’s your chance, General,” urged the 
mischievous man of war; “ yonder's ‘ Cor- 
poral Dick’ by himself; you can gather 
him right in.” 

Boeygyard hailed his intended victim, 
and proposed to go over and have a talk 
with him—who, guileless as to the Punic 
character of the treaty, assented, and the 
would-be enslaver made a few cautious steps 
into the narrow belt of neutral soil between 
the lines. At this juncture the vidette began 
to stamp his feet violently to restore the 
circulation. Boeygyard’s fears miscon- 
strued the movement as indicative of an 
advance of the enemy, and he promptly 
reversed the policy of his campaign, and, as 
a preliminary to defensive measures, took 


| to his heels, without once stopping to see 
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if he was pursued, until he was safe behind ; An’ me an’ Gen’! Forres’ we formed de line, 
the breastwork, a good quarter of a mile | 


in the rear. 
The following incident, related by a friend 
of the writer who was an eye-witness, and 


. introduced here with his sanction, seems to | 


define in epitome the military status of the 
branch of the service under consideration : 
Ata railroad station in Mississippi, shortly 
after the war, a negro vender of peaches 
was holding forth to some others engaged 
in similar traffic to this effect: 
“TI tell y’ all, niggers, yo’ donno nuffin, 


dar, right on de ribber sho’, an’ we fit dar 
clean till de sun went down, an de ribber 
was run red wid blood an’ dead men. I 
tell you what—lI’d a-gi’n a million dollars 
dat day ef I’d ’a-knowed I was gwine be 
here now, sho!” 

An old negro who had been listening 
with an incredulous air, here put in. 

“ What all dat you talkin’ on bout? You 
an’ Gen’l Forres’—reckon anybody gwine 


| b’leab all dem lies, boy ?” 


“So did,” rejoined the first speaker. 





BOEYGYARD’S CHANGE OF BASE. 


y’ ain’ bin nowhar! When I was up dar 
dat time on de Tennessee Ribber, time all 
dat dar fightin’ was a-gwine on dar, I tell yo’ 
ef I’d a-knowed I’d be hyar sellin’ peaches 
to-day I’d a-gi’n a thousan’ dollars. Dar 
was Armstrong on de right; Ross, he hilt de 
lef’, an’ Gen’l Forres’ an’ me, we was in de 
center, an’ de Yankees dey come ober de hill 
in seben lines o’ battle, till de whole place 
was jis blue wid ’em—an’, Lord, how we 
did fit dat day! But dey was too many 
fur our men, an’, bimeby, de white men, 
dey couldn't stan’ it, and dey ’gin to gib way, 
dey did, an’ Gen’l Forres’ he rid up to me, 
he did, an’ he say, ‘Jim, stop dem men! ’— 


“ What you know ’bout it, any way ? is you 
ebber bin in de army ?” 

“Vaas,” replied the objector, “I was in 
de army too—in Gen’l Lee’s army, up in 
Ferginny. I went dar wid my young mars- 
ter in de ole 18th Mississippi rigiment soon 
arter de wau bruck out, an’ come back ’long 
‘bout May arter the s’render—fo’ yea’s or 
sich a matter. An I bin hear um say dey 
was some fightin’ done up in dat part o’ de 
country, too; hear some talk "bout it, but I 
dunno how dat was, myse’f, ’cause dar whar 
we was, when dey was formin’ lines 0’ bat- 
tle, an’ fightin’ an’ sich, t’wa’n’t no niggers 
nowhar bout dar.” 
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WHITTIER’S BIRTHPLACE, NEAR HAVERHILL, MASS. 


Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER is in some | 


respects the most American of all the Amer- 
ican poets. To say that there are no traces 
of other literatures than our own in his writ- 
ings, is to say too much; but it is safe to 


say that he has been less influenced by other | 


literatures than any of our poets, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Bryant. When he is 
least original, as in his early Indian poems, 
we still feel that he is more than imitative; 
he reflects the books that he has read, but 
the impression which they leave on his mind 
is no more permanent than the shadow of a 
cloud on a mountain lake. Of his genius 
there never was any doubt; what was doubt- 
ful was the direction which it would take, 
and which would lead him to the kingdom 
of which he was to be the lord and master. 
It was not long before he discovered that he 
possessed a personality of his own; but it 
was only after many days, and much intel- 
lectual groping, that he discovered whither 
it was leading him. I have, I believe, a 
tolerably clear idea of the place that he 
occupies in American literature, and if the 
reader will follow me carefully, I hope to 
point out the steps by which he reached it. 


| 


It was no royal road which he pursued, but 
a succession of tangled paths and by-ways 
in which he was often bewildered, but 
through which he went on manfully— 


“ Beating his wings toward the golden bough.” 


The life of Mr. Whittier has not been a re- 
markable one, though it has not been devoid 
of incidents and stormy mental struggles. 
If he had been born in the goodly state of 
Pennsylvania instead of Massachusetts, the 
burden of ancestral tradition would probably 
have rested more lightly on his shoulders. 
A Friend of Friends, he inherited centuries 
of Puritan aversion and persecution. 

We are indebted to the Puritan Fathers 
for many things, but religious toleration is 
not among the number. One would have 
thought this the one virtue above all others 
which would have warmed their rugged 
natures; but it is the curse of persecu- 
tion that it makes its sufferers persecutors 
in turn, the exceptions to this gloomy rule 
being few and far between. They have 
generally been found among the pietistic, 


| non-resistant sects, notably among the fol- 
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lowers of Fox and Penn, who have gener- 
ally been reprobated by the church militant, 
which has now confronted them with the 
standing army of Episcopacy, and now har- 
assed them with the free lances of Dissent. 
‘If liberty of conscience came over in the 


Mayflower, it was a portion of her perisha- | 


ble cargo, and was soon disposed of, and 
never afterward imported, or, if imported, 
was confiscated before landing. Nowhere 
were moral revenue laws more strictly en- 
forced than in the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony, and against none with more rigor than 
against the Quakers. The drab coats and 
broad-brimmed hats were as hateful to the col- 
onists as the feathers and the war-paint of the 
Indians. They were not to be exterminated, 
however, for there was an invincible strength 
in the doctrines of peace which they pro- 
fessed and practiced, and in the simple 
goodness of their lives. Shunned at first, it 
was not long before they were tolerated, and 
before their influence was felt in the milder 
manners of their Puritan neighbors, who 
gradually forgot the senseless animosities of 
their ancestors. Such I conceive to be the 
early colonial history of the Quakers, who 
succeeded in establishing themselvesin Mas- 
sachusetts and elsewhere; one family, in 
particular, on the banks of the Merrimac. 





THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE, 


This family was of no more consequence, in 
the eyes of its contemporaries, than the fam- 
ily of Shakspere, a couple of centuries 
before, or the family of Burns, a century 
later; but it is of importance now, because 
it has produced that bright, consummate 
flower of the race—a poet. 

We have not hitherto manifested much 
curiosity in regard to the genealogy of 
American men of letters; but if Dalton’s 


theory of heredity obtains a foothold among 
us, it is likely to be applied to them by our 
children. We have been told since Bryant’s 
| death that his mother was a descendant of 
| John Alden, and I have somewhere read 
| that Mr. Longfellow is an offshoot of the 
same vigorous stock. Of the ancestors of 
Mr. Whittier I know nothing, except that 
they were Friends, as I have intimated, and 
that they settled on the banks of the Merri- 
mac. ‘That they were men of probity and 
principle, goes without saying, for it was the 
characteristic of the peculiar people to which 
they belonged, and which frequently made 
them a standing rebuke to those about them. 
He was born at Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
on the 17th of December, 1807. He resided 
at the homestead of his family until his 
twentieth year, getting as much education 
as was then thought necessary,—a simple 
course of study in which the three R’s 
were prominent, and the “ higher branches,” 
as they are now called, were conspicuous by 
their absence,—and making himself useful 
on the farm. As might be expected in a 


| 


secluded rural district of New England sixty 
years ago, he had little aid from books. 
There were then no public libraries, no 
lyceums, reading clubs, nor debating soci- 
eties. 





His father’s library, as he tells us in 


HAVERHILL, MASS. 


“ Snow-Bound,” consisted of only about a 
score of volumes, mostly relating to the 
doctrines of his sect and the lives of its 
| founders. There was a single novel of a 
| very harmless character, which was carefully 

hidden from the younger members of the 
| family and 





“ Of poetry, or good or bad, 
A single book was all we had, 
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Where Ellwood’s meek, drab-skirted muse, 
A stranger to the heathen Nine, 
Sang, in a somewhat nasal whine, 

The wars of David and the Jews.” 


| 


One year of academy life was all the educa- 





THE WHITTIER HOUSE, 


tion he received, apart from that obtained 
at the district school, which was open only | 
about twelve weeks in midwinter. Mr. | 
Whittier’s poem, “In School Days,” gives | 
a good description of the school-house. 

It was not as a writer of verse that Mr. | 
Whittier became known, outside of his lim- | 
ited circle of readers in the “ Haverhill Ga- 
zette,” but as a writer of prose in the columns 
of the “American Manufacturer,” a journal 
in which tariffs and other questions of politi- 
cal economy were discussed, and of which he 
was the editor. He must have had some 
reputation as a thinker to have been in- 
trusted with a paper of this character at 
the age of twenty-one—a paper which was 
likely to raise controversies in which no 
rustic pen could engage successfully, least 
of all a poeticone. It was published in the 
Athens of New England—Boston; and it 
must have increased his reputation, or he 
would not have been selected as the editor 
of the “ New England Weekly Review,” 
which was published in Hartford. It was 
a paper of some note at the time (1830), 
which had been edited by that clever jour- 
nalist, George D. Prentice (who fancied all 
his life that he was a poet), and, later, if I 
am not mistaken, by J. G. C. Brainard, 
whose early death was a loss to American 





| 
| 
| 


| heroine. 


literature. Mr. Whittier’s first publications 
were a little volume of prose and verse 
(selected, I presume, from his contributions 
to the “ Review”), entitled “ Legends of New 
England” (1831) ; and “ Moll Pitcher,” the 





MASS. 


AMESBURY, 


date of which is not given. I have not 
seen the latter, which is said to have been a 
poetical tale,of which Mistress Mary Pitcher, 
the famous old witch of Nahant, was the 
Neither of these productions is 
of any importance, I imagine, though they 
are interesting as being the earliest of Mr. 
Whittier’s recorded works, and as showing 
the bent of his mind at that period, and the 
class of subjects with which it sympathized. 
The first attempts of men of genius are 
always indicative of their powers, suggest- 
ing, as they do, possibilities which, in time, 
and under the influence of favorable stars, 
ripen into potent actualities. The child is 
father of the man, in literature as in other 
and less glorious careers, though we cannot 
always forecast the horoscope of the man 
from his nativity; for he may die young, 
like Chatterton, or live, like Dermody, and 
Maginn, and Mangan, and Poe. 

It was the era of unsuccessful journals, 
daily, weekly, and otherwise; so I take it 
for granted that the “ New England Weekly 
Review ” lingered, and died a natural death. 
Mr. Whittier, at any rate, severed his con- 
nection with it, and engaged in other under- 
takings, and during the next five years he 
was alternately a biographer, a politician, a 
farmer, and a legislator. He published in 
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1832 a Memoir of Brainard, which was pre- | element of thought was peculiar to the New 
fixed to the second edition of his “ Literary | World? What did it possess, either in the 
Remains,” and in 1833 an essay entitled | present or the past, out of which a charac- 
“Justice and Expediency, or Slavery con- | teristic and distinctive literature could be 
sidered with a View to its Abolition.” | builded? American poetry, which chiefly 
There was something about the young | concerns us now, had busied itself at in- 
Quaker that commended him to the respect | tervals with the aboriginal inhabitants of 
of his fellow-townsmen, who elected him | the Continent. Freneau was among our 
their representative in the State Legislature. | earliest writers of verse who felt that there 
He had made his mark, in a certain sense, | was, or might be, poetic possibilities in the 
and had ventured in two intellectual paths | Indian, and that he did not develop them 
in which he was hereafter to walk,—the | into a poem of any length was doubtless 
neglected, shadowy by-way of early legend- | owing to the fact that he was rather a polit- 
ary lore, and the dangerous road of political | ical singer than a poet. He was read by 
controversy, in which few were courageous | Campbell, who was not above stealing from 
enough to be seen. He was a bold man | him, and who also detected the poetic side 
forty years ago who dared avow himself an | of the Indian nature. “Gertrude of Wyo- 
abolitionist. Love of justice in the abstract, | ming” is a pathetic poem, though it is 
pursuit of politics in the concrete, and jour- | absurd in its want of local coloring, and the 
nalism in its various departments, are all | Oneida chief who figures in it, 
excellent things; but, with due respect to 
the men of letters who have distinguished 
themselves therein, they are not literature. _ is, indeed, a vigorous and life-like sketch, 
Mr. Whittier had made his mark, as I have | which ranks among the happiest creations of 
said, but, strictly speaking, he was not yet | Campbell’s genius. This poem was at once 
an author. ‘The work that he had hitherto | reprinted here, and was immediately popu- 
performed was experimental and tentative; | lar, being, as it was, a revelation of the poetic 
what would he do next ? what was wanted ? | value of certain episodes in our Colonial 
what could he do best? ‘That he put these | history. The next Indian poem of any 
questions to himself is extremely probable, | account was the “ Yamoyden” of Sands 
and that they were soon answered, in a | and Eastman, which attracted a fair share 
measure, is certain. of attention and received more praise than 
American literature was in the formative | it was entitled to from patriotic critics. 


“The stoic of the woods, the man without a tear,” 





THE POET’S STUDY AT AMESBURY. 


stage of its existence half a century ago. | Bryant, then, as now, the first of our poets, 
No one could say exactly what it was, or | was the first to perceive the proper poetic 
what it was likely to be. That it should |} place of the red man, and his relation to 
differ from English literature was admitted | the white race by whom he had been con- 
by all, but wherein should it differ? What | quered. The few Indian poems which he 
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had written were exquisite, but they were | 
too quiet, I suspect, to strike their readers, 

who looked for narratives instead of sug- 
gestions and reflections, and who wanted to 
be interested in historical incidents. They | 
were ready to welcome any one who satis- 
fied, or seemed to satisfy, their uncritical 
demands, and our poets and versifiers were 
anxious to accommodate them. The recog- 
nition of this expectancy, rather than a | 


| metrical form in 
| easily though carelessly written, and is notice- 


latter by the maiden, and her subsequent 
remorse,—given these, it is not difficult to 
work out the story of “ Mogg Megone,” 
which is hardly a tragic one, though it 
is based upon deeds of violence, and is 
certainly not a poetical one, in spite of the 
which it is cast. It is 


able for the affluence of its descriptions. 
The material and spiritual life of Mr. 








VIEW FROM THE PORCH AT 


natural inclination to gratify it, beguiled Mr. | 
Whittier into the writing of his third volume, 
“Mogg Megone,” which was published in 
his twenty-eighth year, 1835. 

It is founded on fact, as the saying is,— 
at any rate as regards the existence of its 
hero, Mogg Megone, who was a leader 
among the Saco Indians in the bloody war 
of 1677 (I am following Mr. Whittier’s 
notes), who attacked and captured the gar- 
rison at Black Point, October 12th of that 
year; and cut off, at the same time, a party 
of Englishmen near Saco River. Besides 
Mogg Megone, who is the average Indian 
chief of colonial records,—brave, suspicious, 
revengeful, and drunken,—we have John 
Bonython a white outlaw, his daughter | 
Ruth, whose lover Mogg Megone has slain | 
and scalped, and a Jesuit priest, of whom 
Pére Ralle, one of the most indefatigable 
French missionaries, was the original. 
These four shadows, the murder of Ruth’s 
lover by the Indian, the murder of the 
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MASS. 


Whittier, at this time and later, is not so 
clear to me as I wish it were, and as it would 
have been if he had arranged his poems in 
the order in which they were written, and 
not under arbitrary headings and classifica- 
tions. “Mogg Megone” was followed by 
“Lays of Home,” in 1843; by “The 
Stranger in Lowell,” in 1845; and “ Super- 
naturalism in New England,” in 1847, the 
two last in prose. Whilethese works were in 
progress Mr. Whittier changed his residence, 
and enrolled himself as an active worker 
among the abolitionists, in 1838-9. He ed- 
ited the “ Pennsylvania Freeman,” an anti- 
slavery journal published in Philadelphia, 
and so little to the satisfaction of those who 
were opposed to its teachings that his office 
was sacked and burned byamob. He after- 
ward acted as one of the secretaries of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, and edited the “ Anti- 
Slavery Reporter.” His last editorial con- 
nections were with the “Lowell Standard,” 
and the “ National Era.” ‘To consider Mr. 
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Whittier at this period simply as a poet, | this time possess. Whether it be of a higher 
would be as unjust as to consider him sim- | or lower order, need not be discussed; that 
ply as a moralist ; the fact being that he was | it is of a different order, sufficiently explains 
both a poet and a moralist, the former by | the poetical deficiencies of his early anti- 
virtue of his genius, the latter by virtue of | slavery poems. He was carried away by his 
his Quaker ancestry, his social surroundings | indignation, which was righteous enough, 
and proclivities, and the condition of his | but unfortunately it was not inspiration. 
country. I should except, perhaps, from this critical 

His anti-slavery poems, which were col- | condemnation, the “ Farewell of a Virginia 
lected by him under the title of “ Voices of | Slave Mother to her Daughters sold into 
Freedom,” cover a period of fifteen years, the | Southern Bondage,” and “ Massachusetts 
earliest bearing the date of 1833,and the latest | to Virginia.” A stanza of the former will 
show its quality, and recall the poem 
itself to the memory of our older 
readers : 





“Gone, gone,—sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp, dank and lone. 
Where the slave-whip ceaseless swings, 
Where the noisome insect stings, 
Where the fever demon strews 
Poison with the falling dews, 

Where the sickly sunbeams glare, 
Through the hot and misty air,— 

Gone, gone,—sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 

From Virginia’s hills and waters,— 


Woe is me, my stolen daughters ! ”’ 
If I were writing as a moralist, I 
should, of course, take a moral view 
of Mr. Whittier’s anti-slavery poems, 
and should, no doubt, find much to 
praise in them. Animated by the 
spirit of freedom, they are vehement, 
but not intemperate, in expression, 
and there is no gainsaying the justice 
of the cause they maintain. That 
they accomplished much or little 
toward the abolition of slavery is 
no reason why they should not 
have been written, nor why they 
should be passed over in silence. 
Holding the opinions that he did, 
and having the temperament that he 
had, Mr. Whittier could no more have 
stifled his fiery denunciations of slavery 
than the old Hebrew seers could 
that of 1848. The majority of them (there are | have stifled their dark and fateful prophesies. 
thirty-eight in all) come under the head of | We all have convictions, and honest men 
occasional poems. They are earnestly writ- | follow them, no matter whither they lead. 
ten, but as the events which suggested them | We can afford to let health and wealth and 
were of a temporary character, one has to | fame miss us; but we cannot afford to neg- 
stimulate an interest to read them now, and | lect our duties. Least of all can the poets, 
this not so much because the vexed question | for they, above all other men, are dedicated 
which so fiercely agitated the poet is hap- | to the worship of the implacable goddess, 
pily an obsolete one, as because in grap- 
pling with it he forgot to be a poet. ‘There | 
is no unconquerable antagonism between | Granting this, as I must, I cannot bring my- 
poetry and morality, but the perfect fusion of | self to admire Mr. Whittier’s anti-slavery 
these intellectual qualities demands a kind | poetry. I do not so much wish it unwritten 
of genius which Mr. Whittier did not at | as that the time spent in writing it had 





UNDER THE OAKS AT OAK KNOLL. 


“Stern daughter of the voice of God.” 
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been spent in more delightful tasks. I 
speak for myself, of course, as a critic and 
a lover of poetical poetry. 

If the moralist was strong in Mr. Whittier 
during the fifteen years that he allowed him- 
self to support the anti-slavery cause by his 
verse, he by no means slumbered as a poet. 
His poems written during that period, pub- 
lished under the name of “ Lays of Home,” 
more than 
pression that had been created by “ Mogg 
Megone.” If the original editions of his 
writings were before me, I could speak of 
these poems with more certainty than at 
present, when I have to content myself 
with his “ Complete Poetical Works” (1876), 
in which I know not where to look for them, 
though I presume they are to be found under 
the headings of “ Legendary” and “ Mis- 
cellaneous.” What first strikes one in reading 


confirmed the favorable im- | 
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are four ballads, if I may call them such, 
which stand out among Mr. Whittier’s 
early productions as specimens of his ob- 
jective art. I refer to the pathetic story of 
“ Cassandra Southwick ;” the tragic episode 
of “St. John;” the adventure of Goodman 
Macy and the fugitive Quaker celebrated in 
“The Exiles”; and the strange spiritual 
study of “The New Wife and the Old.” 
We feel, in reading these poems, that we 
are in contact with creations: we have 
escaped abstractions, and have embraced 
human beings. We feel the individuality of 
Cassandra Southwick, who is a veritable 
woman, noble in her tribulations, and glo- 
rious in her triumph, which is simply that of 
womanhood. It is she who relates her 


| story and not her poet, who has no more 


to do with it than the chorus of a Greek 
tragedy with the actors of the tragedy 





THE HOME AT 


them is the positive and admirable growth 
of their author, who has now thoroughly 
mastered the fechnigue of the poetic art. 
The motive of these poems, and of “ Pau- 
tucket,” is partly natural description, and 
partly historical recollection. The Indian 
element, which crops out in the last, under- 
lies “The Funeral Tree of the Sokokis,” 
and “The Fountain,” which are imagina- 
tively suggestive. Belonging to the period 


| 


OAK KNOLL. 


itself; he is an on-looker and infrequent 
expositor, but not an actor. “The New 
Wife and the Old” is a remarkable poem, 
which has for its theme the profoundest of 
mortal relations, and which clutches at the 
relations and sympathies of the worlds of 
life and death. 

The poems which Mr. Whittier has ar- 
ranged under the head of “ Miscellaneous” 
in the collected edition of his Poetical 
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Works exhibit all, or nearly all, the qualities | spared. He sauntered about the sacred 
by which his ripest poetry is distinguished. | places in a domino, which was mistaken for 
“The Knight of St. John” is at once a | the prophetic mantle. This fell upon the 
ballad, and a study of spiritual experi- | shoulders of another, who inherited a seri- 
ence, such as Tennyson presents in “St. | ous nature, and was not afraid to question 
_ Agnes” and “Sir Galahad.” It is followed | himself in regard to his relations to his 
by a group of seven poems, the inspiration | Maker. 
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of which is drawn from Hebraic writings and | I am not theologian enough to have an 
associations. Two of them, “ Ezekiel,” and | opinion other than a poetical one concern- 
“The Wife of Manoah to her Husband,” | ing “My Soul and I,” but, poetically 
are valuable and permanent additions to | speaking, it seems to me a noteworthy pro- 
English sacred poetry. duction—a solemn canticle in which the 

The transition from poems like these to | religious nature of the writer struggles to 
“ My Soul and I” was a natural one, and, to | express itself, and does so, though neither 
a genius like Mr. Whittier’s, inevitable. Mr. | so clearly nor so forcibly as in similar 
N. P. Willis, when a young man, attempted | poems of a later date. I know of nothing 
Scriptural poems, and had been greatly over- | in American poetry which it resembles, and 
praised for his attempts, which missed all | which could have suggested it. (The ques- 
that was characteristic in the Biblical writ- | tion of originality,—let me say, once for all, 
ings, for which he substituted a kind of | —never occurs to me in reading the poetry 
poetic elegance that could well have been | of Mr. Whittier, who never reminds me of 
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any other poet, living or dead, being at all | proceeded to write his second Indian story, 


times and on all subjects, his own simple, 
natural, manly self.) 

The affectionate simplicity of Mr. Whit- 
tier’s nature is secn in the poems which he 
addressed to his personal friends, and to 
those whose life pursuits ran in the same 
channels as his own moral sympathies. 
Among his miscellaneous poems of this 
period are one addressed to Follen (“On 
reading his Essay on the Future State”) and 
another to the poet Pierpont, whose “ Airs 
of Palestine ” delighted his childhood, and 
whose song, he says, 


“ Hatha rude martial tone, a blow in every thought.” 


The largeness of his genius was manifested 
in “ Randolph of Roanoke,” a magnificent 
tribute to the memory of that great man, 
and all the more so in that it was wrung 
from the lips of an opponent. As a piece 
of character-painting 1 know not where to 
look for its equal, and the marvel is that 
the portrait of this great slave-holder should 
have been drawn so justly by such a parti- 
san as Whittier. Great men recognize each 
other, however, and never more readily 
than when the differences between them are 
radical and conscientious. The Quaker 
poet saw the Virginia slave-holder as he was 
—a man to be known and respected. 

The Portuguese poet Camoéns wrote 
some of his poems in two languages,— 
Portuguese and Spanish,—or, to speak more 
exactly, occasionally employed both those 
languages in the same poem. He com- 
pared this intellectual feat to walking with 
one foot in Portugal and the other in Spain. 
I am reminded of this curious literary freak 
by the early poems of Mr. Whittier, which 
illustrated the life of the Present and repro- 
duced the life of the Past. It is not easy 
to say which had the stronger claim upon 
his sympathy, for Cassandra Southwick, dead 
generations before, was as vital in his song 
as John Randolph, whose dust was scarcely 
cold. Drawn from the beginning to the 
legendary lore of New England, he could 
not be made to see that its aboriginal lore 
was not equally valuable for poetic pur- 
poses. He discarded in “ Mogg Megone” 
the romance which poets and novelists had 
thrown around the Indian; but the Indian 
and his belongings still interested his imagi- 
nation, and would not be laid until made 
the subject of another poem. He selected 


an episode which was in itself poetical, or 
at any rate which might be made so; and 
VoL. XVITI.—42. 





“The Bridal of Pennacook.” His thesis, 
which he found in Morton’s “ New Canaan,” 
is thus stated by himself, in one of the notes 
to this poem : 


“ Winnepurkit, otherwise called George, Sachem 
of Saugus, married a daughter of Passaconaway, the 
great Pennacook chieftain, in 1662. The weddin 
took place at Pennacook (now Concord, N. H.), —~ 
the ceremonies closed with a great feast. Accord- 
ing to the usages of the chiefs, Passaconaway or- 
dered a select number of his men to accompany the 
newly married couple to the dwelling of the hus- 
band, where in turn there was another great feast. 
Some time after the wife of Winnepurkit expressin 
a desire to visit her father’s house, was ate 
to go, accompanied by a brave escort of her hus- 
band’s chief men. But when she wished to return, 
her father sent a messenger to Saugus, informing 
her husband, and asking him to come and take her 
away. He returned for answer that he had escorted 
his wife to her father’s house in a style that became 
a chief, and that now, if she wished to return, her 
father must send her back in the same way. This 
Passaconaway refused to do, and it is said that here 
terminated the connection of his daughter with the 
Saugus chief.” 


There is, I think, a poem in this prose 
statement of “The Bridal of Pennacook,” 
but Mr. Whittier has somehow missed it; 
possibly because he has indulged too largely 
in external description, He has divided 
the subject into eight parts, or sections, and 
has expended his strength upon each, instead 
of subordinating them to their proper places, 
and to the general harmony and unity of the 
poem. The details of these sections, pict- 
uresque and otherwise, occupy us too much 
in the reading, and prevent us from con- 
centrating our attention upon the story 
itself. We have a feeling, too, that the poet 
obtrudes himself (unconsciously, of course) 
and that the manifestations of his personality 
are as unnecessary as they are unartistic. 
He does not allow the story to tell itself, 
but insists upon telling it in an arbitrary 
fashion of his own, and dwells so long upon 
insignificant points that when the chief 
point—the wifely devotion of his herione— 
is reached, it has lost all importance. He 
has bestowed too much care upon some 
parts of his narratives, and too little upon 
others, and by so doing has shaken our 
confidence in his judgment. He vexes us, 
in short, for he has done justice neither to 
himself nor to the old story which he un- 
dertook to tell. 

The primitive colonial and aboriginal life 
which Mr. Whittier failed to reproduce in 
“The Bridal of Pennacook” and “Mogg 
Megone,” was thoroughly mastered by him 
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in his next volume of prose, “ Margaret 
Smith’s Journal.” It purports to be the 
writing of a young English maiden on a 
visit to the Province of Massachusetts Bay, 
in 1678-9, and who jotted down in her jour- 
. nal whatever struck her as being likely to 
interest her friends in England. She seized 
thesalient points of colonial life, and described 
the social and religious condition of the col- 
onists, who were much exercised by Quakers 
and witchcraft. Mistress Margaret contrives 
to impart her personality to her writing, 
which is delightful reading,—simple, unaf- 
fected, womanly, preserving everywhere the 
local color of the period and the antique 
flavor of the old colonial records. “ Mar- 
garet Smith’s Journal” is one of a book- 
shelf of modern antiques, and one of the 
best, I am inclined to think, being as faith- 
ful a reproduction of a by-gone time as 
“ Lady Willoughby’s Diary,” or “ The Maid- 
en and Married Life of Mary Powell.” 
The writings of Mr, Whittier have hitherto 
confined themselves to three phases of our 
national life and history, z7z.- to the pictur- 
esque savagery of the red men, to episodes 
of the colonial life of the Puritans and 
Quakers, and to the consideration of the 
evils of slavery. His Indian poems are not 
remarkable, though they are as good as any 
we have, with the exception, perhaps, of 


some of Bryant's, which hardly rise above | 


the level of lyrics. His legendary poems 
are glimpses of the struggle between a set 
form of faith and the freedom of conscience ; 
and, while they are poetically just to both 
sides, they leave no doubt in the mind on 
which side the poet’s sympathies are ranged. 
(What part could a Quaker take, pray, but 
the part of the wronged and the oppressed 
—the part of his ancestors and brethren ? 
I say brethren advisably, for the New Eng- 
land Quaker of forty years ago was rather a 
tolerated than a respected member of the 
community.) His anti-slavery poems were 
earnest and indignant; earnest in their 
maintenance of the freedom of all men with- 
out regard to color, and indignant at the per- 
secutions of those who sought to restore the 
rights which had been wrested from them. 
It was not necessary to be an abolitionist to 
be moved by these anti-slavery productions 
of Mr. Whittier; but it was necessary to be 
a very ardent one in order to find them, or 
make them, poetical. They were wrung 
from his heart—torn from his soul; but, 
strange to say, they made no mark in our 
literature; they contained no unforgetable 
verse—no line which the world would not 








willingly let die. The poet was so over- 
powered by his inspiration that he forgot to 
deliver his message. 

Mr. Whittier understood the merits and 
defects of his poems quite as well as, if not 
better than, most of his critics, and he took 
an accurate measure of himself in a “ Proem,” 
which was written in November, 1847, and 
was, without doubt, the prologue to one of 
his volumes of verse, and probably to a col- 
lected edition of his poetical works. He 
loves the songs of Spenser and Sidney, he 
tells his readers; but he tries in vain to 
breathe their marvelous notes. They must 
not expect these, for he has nothing to offer 
them but the jarring words of one whose 
rhyme had beaten the hurried tune of labor, 
and the rugged and stormy march of duty. 


“ Of mystic beauty, dreamy grace, 
No rounded art the lack supplies ; 
Unskilled the subtle lines to trace, 
Or softer shades of Nature’s face, 
I view her common forms with unanointed eyes. 


“ Nor mine the seer-like power to show 
The secrets of the heart and mind; 
To drop the plummet-line below 
Our common world of joy and woe, 
A more intense despair, or brighter hope to find. 


“Yet here at least an earnest sense 
Of human right and weal is shown ; 
A hate of tyranny intense, 
And hearty in its vehemence, 
As if my brother’s pain and Sorrow were my own. 


“Oh Freedom! If to me belong 
Nor mighty Milton’s gift divine, 

Nor Marvell’s wit and graceful song, 

Still with a love as deep and strong 
As theirs, I lay, like them, my best gifts on thy 

shrine!” 

Mr. Whittier’s next collection, “ Songs of 
Labor and Other Poems” (1850), marked a 
change in his practice, if not in his theory, 
of poetry. He had succeeded in emanci- 
pating himself from himself, and had become 
a writer of objective poems—poems, that is, 
which were written for their own sake, and 
not for the sake of any emotion in his own 
mind. He had mastered his powers, which 
willingly obeyed his creative impulses, and 
had set them to work upon material themes, 
which concern us, and ought to concern us, 
in spite of all that subjective poets may 
urge to the contrary. Schiller was the first 


modern poet who perceived the poetry of 
common things, and in his “ Song of the 
Bell” he struck the key-note of a succes- 
sion of similar songs which have not yet 
celebrated all the employments of this work- 
a-day world of ours. This impassioned lyric 
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was the model of Mr. Longfellow in his 
“ Building of the Ship,” and of Mr. Whittier 
in his “ Songs of Labor,” though it is less 
apparent in the last, which deal with the 
poetic capabilities of seven different kinds 
of labor, instead of one, and in a manner 
which was original with Mr. Whittier, who 
is a better artist, I think, than the German 
master, in that his work is more obvious, 
more picturesque, and more generally in- 
telligible. ‘The human associations which 
cluster around ship-builders, shoe-makers, 
drovers, fishermen, and the like, are more 
definite than those which cluster around the 
molders and casters of bells. 

Mr. Whittier was wiser than he knew, 
I think, when he resolved to be the poet 
of Labor. A lesser poet would not have 
ventured to do so, for he would not have 
considered it poetical, and even if he could 
have persuaded himself that it was, he would 
not have been able to distinguish its poetic 
from its prosaic element. It belongs to a 
class of subjects which are not in themselves 
poetical, though they are made so when the 
imagination is brought to bear upon them. 
There is nothing poetical in the act of mak- 
ing shoes, or of driving cattle. Let us see 
what Mr. Whittier finds in these laborious 
facts, and what they suggest to him. What 
does he say to you, disciples of St. Crispin, 
and fellow-members of the gentle craft of 
leather ? 


“ For you, along the Spanish main 
A hundred keels are ploughing ; 

For you, the Indian on the plain 
His lasso-coil is throwing ; 

For you, deep glens with hemlock dark 
The woodman’s fire is lighting ; 

For you, upon the oak’s gray bark, 
The woodman’s axe is smiting. 


“For you, from Carolina’s pine, 
The rosin-gum is stealing ; 

For you, the dark-eyed Florentine, 
Her silken skein is reeling : 

For you, the dizzy goatherd roams, 
His rugged Alpine ledges ; 

For you, round ‘all her shepherd homes, 
Bloom England’s thorny hedges.” 


The alchemy which has extracted these 
stanzas from sole leather, waxed ends, and 
pegs, ought at least to extract sunbeams 
from cucumbers. 

The associations which cluster around 
the labors of mankind the world over are 
poetical, though poets are required to detect 
them, for they are never found on the sur- 
face. They differ among different races, 
and at different times, but they are substan- 
tially the same, nevertheless, for they attach 





themselves to humanity. They are de- 
tected by poets, as I have said, but not by 
poets of the highest order, who cultivate the 
idealities and sublimities of their art, and 
with whom song is literature rather than 
inspiration. They appeal to the born sing- 
ers, who never lose their sympathy with the 
people from whom they spring, no matter 
how lettered they may afterward become, 
nor their power of seeing beauty in com- 
mon things, but who preserve to the end 
the vision and the faculty divine. Such a 
poet is Mr. Whittier, who is thoroughly at 
home in his “ Songs of Labor,” which have 
always seemed to me the most characteris- 
tic of all his productions, and those by 
which foreign readers would most readily 
recognize him as an American poet. They 
would select, I think, as distinctive of his 
genius and his country, “The Drovers,” 
“The Fishermen,” “The Huskers,” and 
“The Lumbermen.” 

The “ Songs of Labor” are followed (in 
the complete edition of Mr. Whittier’s poet- 
ical works) by upward of fifty poems which 
are ranged under the head of “ Miscellane- 
ous.” They are divided into classes or 
groups, “The Angels of Buena Vista,” “ Bar- 
clay of Ury,” “The Legend of St. Mark,” 
and “Calef in Boston” ranking among 
legendary poems; “ Worship,” “Lines Ac- 
companying Manuscripts Presented to a 
Friend,” “ Channing,” “'To the Memory of 
Charles B. Storrs,” and “ Memories,” among 
personal poems; and “ The Reward,” “To 
Pius IX,” “ The Men of Old,” “The Peace 
Convention at Brussels,” and “Seed-time 
and Harvest,” among didactic poems. There 
is a ripeness of thought about these produc- 
tions which I do not find in Mr. Whittier’s 
earlier verse, and a noticeable grace and 
beauty of expression which leave nothing 
to be desired. “Hampton’s Beach,” for 
example, is one of Mr. Whittier’s faultless 
poems, its indication of outward nature and 
its suggestion of a spiritual mood being alike 
perfect. If one wishes to see how the sea 
from shore has affected two poets, and to 
feel at the same time their dissimilarity of 
genius, he should read “ Hampton Beach” 
before or after reading Shelley’s “ Stanzas 
Written in Dejection Near Naples.” 

The poets of America are distinguished 
from the poets of Europe by the reserve 
which they have always maintained in regard 
to themselves. It is not impossible that the 
future historian of our literature may detect 
their personality in their writings, but he 
will never, I think, find their writings autobi- 
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ographic. They held such and such opin- 
ions, he may declare, as such and such 
poems show; but if he is wise, he will ab- 
stain from determining what manner of men 
they were, and by what emotions they were 
governed. I do not pretend to account for 
their reticence, which can hardly be consid- 
ered a national trait. I merely mention it 
to deplore it, for I am interested in knowing 
the inner lives of men of genius. Mr. Whit- 
tier’s poetry does not help me to an under- 
standing of this concealed life of his, but he 
hints at it, if I am not mistaken, in the 
poem entitled “ Memories,” which lies like a 
pearl among the lesser jewels scattered over 
his legendary and didactic poems, and 
which is inexpressibly beautiful and pathetic. 
It is like a palimpsest whose original writing 
has been effaced that something later might 
be copied in its stead, present pains of mem- 
ory over the departed pleasures of hope, 
lamentations in place of canticles. To those 
who can read between the lines, where the 
mystery is, it is a passport into the uncre- 
ated, or destroyed, world of possibilities, 

Mr. Whittier is given to the writing of occa- 
sional poems, and, if he is not so successful in 
this journalistic walk of verse as some of his 
contemporaries it is because his cleverness is 
not equal to his genius. When he does 
succeed, as in his lines on “ Randolph of 
Roanoke,” and in “Ichabod,” he ranks 
among the greatest masters of poetic por- 
traiture. A great man sat for his portrait 
in “Ichabod,”—a man whom New England 
still delights to honor for his great intel- 
lectual endowments, but who fell from his 
high estate because he dared to differ with 
New England in a question of political 
morals. How far he was right, and how far 
he was wrong, is a problem which does not 
concern me. I leave it to the Muse of 
History, who is less hasty in reaching con- 
clusions, and in pronouncing judgment, than 
the more impassioned Muse of Song. I 
content myself with saying that Webster dis- 
appointed the moral sense of New England 
by the stand he took about the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and was sternly and sadly repro- 
bated, even by his admirers. Mr. Whittier 
grieved over his defection, but with a noble 
manliness that was as honorable to Webster 
as to himself. He was too great to revile 
and insult him, though he lamented him as 
we lament the dead. 


* Of all we loved and honored, naught 
Save power remains,— 


A fallen angel’s pride of thought, 
Still strong in chains, 
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“ All else is gone ; from those great eyes 
The soul is fled ; 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead! 


“Then, pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame ; 

Walk backward, with averted gaze, 
And hide the shame! ” 


I hardly know how to characterize some 
of Mr. Whittier’s poems, such, for example, 
as the leading poem in his next collection, 
“The Chapel of the Hermits and other 
Poems ” (1852). “ The Chapel of the Her- 
mits” is based upon an incident related in 
a note to St. Pierre’s Etudes de la Nature : 


“We arrived at the habitation of the hermits a 
little before they sat down to their table, and 
while they were still at church. J. J. Rousseau pro- 
posed to me to offer up our devotions. The her 
mits were reciting the Litanies of Providence, which 
are remarkably beautiful. After we had addressed 
our prayers to God, and the hermits were proceed- 
ing to the refectory, Rousseau said to me, with his 
heart overflowing, ‘At this moment I experience 
what is said in the Gospel: “ Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” There is here a feeling of peace 
and happiness which penetrates the soul.’ I said, 
‘If Fenelon had lived you would have been a Cath- 
olic.’ He exclaimed, with tears in his eyes, ‘ Oh, if 
Fenelon were alive, I would struggle to get into his 
service, even as a lackey!’” 


I am not prepared to.say that this little 
incident is too slight to base a poem on; 
but I think that no poem based on it is 
likely to make a mark in literature, for, no 
matter how it may be treated, it still remains 
a trifle. Its strongest suggestion is the con- 
trast afforded by the characters of Rousseau 
and St. Pierre, and the dramatic propriety 
of the opinions which they utter, and which 
certainly ought to be rememberable. I do 
not feel this contrast as I could wish in Mr. 
Whittier’s poem, and I am not impressed by 
the conversation of his theologians. The 
art of saying things, which is so conspicuous 
in “Ichabod” and “ Randolph of Roan- 
oke” is as absent here as it is gloriously 
present in the poem which succeeds it,— 
“ Questions of Life,”—and which abounds 
in felicitous thoughts and expressions. The 
poet questions nature in regard to himself, 
but obtains no answer. He questions men ; 
but they are silent : 


“ Alas! the dead retain their trust ; 
Dust hath no answer from the dust.” 


Nothing answers him, for his heart, like that 
of the prophet, hath gone too far in this 
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world, and he thinketh to comprehend the 
way of the Most High. 
“ Here let me pause, my quest forego; 
Enough for me to feel he know 
That He in whom the cause and end, 
The past and future, meet and blend,— 
Who, girt with his immensities, 
Our vast and star-hung system sees 
Small as the clustered Pleiades,— 
Moves not alone the heavenly choirs, 
But waves the spring-time’s grassy spires ; 
Guards not archangel feet alone, 
But deigns to guide and keep my own; 
Speaks not alone the words of fate 
Which worlds destroy, and worlds create, 
But whispers in my spirit’s ear, 
In tones of love, or warning fear, 
A language none beside may hear.” 


The ethical or moral element which is the 
motive and inspiration of such poems as 
“The Chapel of the Hermits,” is never ab- 
sent for any length of time from Mr. Whit- 
tier’s poetry. I do not place it among high 
poetic endowments, though it may be allied 
to them; nor do I think it is always wisely 
employed by Mr. Whittier. If there ever 
was a time when poets were moral teachers, 
that time has long since past. They are at 
most lay preachers now, and that not of set 
purpose, but by indirection. Mr. Whittier 
did not perceive this as clearly as could be 
wished, and his poetry has suffered in con- 
sequence. “The Hermit of the Thebaid ” 
—a little apologue in his next collection, 
“ The Panorama, and Other Poems” (1856) 
—is an example in point. The poem is too 
long by seven stanzas, the stanzas in ques- 
tion being those which open the poem, to 
which they are prefixed by way of text, 
stating in different forms the thesis which 
the poem is expected to prove,—in other 
words, the meaning of the apologue. Mr. 
Whittier should have trusted entirely to his 
subject, which contained within itself all his 
readers should know; their understanding 
of it did not concern him, but themselves. 
I find this overmuchness of explanation in 
other American poets, but never in Bryant, 
whose greatness as a poetic artist has never 
been fully understood. 

“The Hermit of Thebaid” is one of a 
particular class of Mr. Whittier’s poems 
which are nearly faultless, and which are 
permanent additions to the ethical poems 
of all nations. They lend such value as 
they possess to the writings of the mystics 
and the poets of the East; and lucky is the 
poet who finds them and perceives their 
poetic significance, as Mr. Whittier does. 
A new element appears in this collection of 
Mr. Whittier’s verse, in “The Barefoot 





Boy,” an exquisite character study which, 
as far as my recollection goes, has no parallel 
in English poetry. The old anti-slavery 
element is here in a new form, in the poem 
entitled “The Haschish,” which is an ad- 
mirable piece of humorous sarcasm : 


“The preacher eats, and straight appears 
His Bible in a new translation ; 

Its angels negro overseers, 
And Heaven itself a snug plantation ! 


“The man of peace, about whose dreams 
The sweet millennial angels cluster, 

Tastes the mad weed, and plots and schemes, 
A raving Cuban fillibuster!” 


It is not given to many poets to know 
what they do best, and the few who 
possess that knowledge are seldom content 
to be guided by it. The weakness of mod- 
ern poets,—or one of their weaknesses,—is 
the desire to write long poems, as if poetry 
were measured by quantity and not quality. 
Another weakness is a studied avoidance of 
simple every-day themes. Mr. Whittier has 
mistaken his powers as little as any Ameri- 
can poet, but he has not always cultivated 
them wisely, or he would have written ten 
narrative poems where he has written one. 
I use the word narrative in a large sense as 
covering a class of poems of which story- 
telling is the chief motive, and which directly 
appeal to the human sympathies of their 
readers. Such a poem (to draw an illustra- 
tion from Mr. Whittier) is the touching ballad 
of “Cassandra Southwick.” Another is 
“ Barclay of Ury.” Mr. Whittier is the first 
American poet, I believe, who was deeply 
impressed by the inspiration of subjects like 
these, and they have amply rewarded the 
poetic pains he has bestowed upon them. 
I am not sure, indeed, that his fame will not 
ultimately rest upon some three or four of 
them. Say upon “ Maud Muller,” “ Skip- 
per Ireson’s Ride,” and “ Telling the Bees.” 
They had no prototypes in American poetry, 
and if they have had successors, these suc- 
cessors have come from the pen of Mr. Whit- 
tier, who is never so much himself as when 
writing narrative and legendary stories. 

Mr. Whittier is one of the few American 
poets who have succeeded in obtaining the 
suffrages of the reading public and of the 
literary class. Men of letters respect his 
work for its sincerity, simplicity, and down- 
right manliness, and average readers of 
poetry respect it because they can under- 
stand it. There is not a grown man and 


woman in the land who does not readily enter 
into the aspiration and discontent of “ Maud 
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Muller,” and into the glowing patriotism of 
“ Barbara Frietchie.” Whether the incident 
which is the inspiration of the latter ever 
occurred, is more than doubtful; neverthe- 
less, the poem is one that the world will 
not willingly let die. The reputation of 
such poems is immediate and permanent, 
and beyond criticism, favorable or other- 
wise ; the touch of nature in them is beyond 
all art. I should never think of comparing 
“ Barbara Frietchie” with Bryant’s “O 
Mother of a Mighty Race,” but I am sure 
that it has a thousand readers where Bry- 
ant’s poem has one. Bryant seldom 
reached the hearts of his countrymen, but 
his best poems appealed to what was loftiest 
in their intellects. 

If I wished to give an intelligent foreigner 
an idea of Mr. Whittier’s genius, and an 
idea of the characteristics of American 
poetry at the same time, I should ask him 
to read Mr. Whittier’s ‘“Snow-bound” 
(1865). This exquisite poem has no proto- 
type in English literature, unless Burns’s 
“ Cotter’s Saturday Night” be one, and it 
will be long, I fear, before it has a com- 
panion-piece. It can be fully appreciated 
only by those who are New England born 
and on whose heads the snows of fifty or 
sixty winters have fallen. One must have 
been snow-bound in order to recognize the 
faithfulness of Mr. Whittier’s pictures of 
winter life and landscape, and to enjoy the 
simple pleasures of a country homestead in 
a great snow-storm. There was nothing to 
do, while it lasted, but to keep in-doors, and 
nothing to do, when it had ceased, but to 
dig one’s way out into the little world of 
the village again. The snow-bound family 
whom he describes was his father’s family, who 
are clearly set before us in their different in- 
dividualities, and their conversation is such 
as they no doubt indulged in, for it is thor- 
oughly in keeping with the time and the 
place. Father Whittier told stories of camp- 
ing on the wooded side of Memphremagog, 
of idyllic ease beneath the hemlock trees of 
St. Frangois, and of moonlight dances to the 
sound of a violin, and similar pleasures of 
memory. Mother Whittier (who ran the 
new-knit stocking heel) told how the Indian 
hordes came down on Cochecho, and how 
her own great-uncle bore his cruel scalp- 
mark tofourscore. Then the uncle spoke of 
what he had seen and known in the lore of 
woods and fields, of which he was a loving 
student. The unmarried aunt had her tales 
of huskings and apple-bees, of summer sails 
and sleigh-rides. And the poet's sisters 





were there, snow-bound now, alas, in 
“ death’s eternal cold.” There, too, was the 
village school-master, whom everybody liked, 
and who could turn his hand to anything. 
They were a pleasant company, and pleas- 
antly situated, all things considered. For 
while the north wind roared without, the 
red logs blazed before them, and the flames 
roared up the great throat of the chimney, 
while the house-dog laid his drowsy head 
on his paws, and the dark silhouette of the 
cat was drawn on the wall. 


“ And, for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andiron’s straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row. 

And, there at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October’s wood.” 


The materials upon which “Snow-bound” 
is based are of the slightest order, and the 
wonder is that any poet, even the most 
skillful one, could have made a poem out 
of them. I should not say that Mr. Whittier 
was askillful poet, but he has made a poem 
which will live, and can no more be rivaled 
by any winter poetry that may be written 
hereafter than “Thanatopsis” can be rivaled 
as a meditation on the universality of death. 
The characters in this little idyl are carefully 
drawn, and the quiet of the homestead dur- 
ing the storm is in striking contrast to the 
out-door bustle which succeeds it. There 
is no evidence anywhere that the poem cost 
a moment’s labor; everything is naturally 
introduced, and the reflections, which are 
manly and pathetic, are among the finest 
that Mr. Whittier has ever written. ‘“Snow- 
bound” at once authenticated itself as an 
idyl of New England life and manners. 

In “The Tent on the Beach and Other 
Poems” (1867), we had Mr. Whittier in his 
character of a story-teller again, with a wider 
range than he had hitherto shown in his 
choice of subjects. He added variety to 
the tales that were told in “The Tent on 
the Beach,” by a frame-work of verse, sim- 
ilar to that employed by Mr. Longfellow in 
his “ Tales of a Wayside Inn,” but he added 
nothing to the poetic value of the tales 
themselves by this frame-work, or by the 
conversation which his summer guests held 
in the intervals of narration. It is not dif- 
ficult to recognize three of them, Mr. James 
T. Fields being the “lettered magnate” 
who could 

“ well the market value tell 
Of poet and philosopher ; ” 


Mr. Whittier himself being the dreamer, 
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“ Who, with a mission to fulfill, 
Had left the Muses’ haunts to turn 
The crank of an opinion mill ;” 


and Mr. Bayard Taylor, the gentleman 
whose Arab face was tanned by tropic suns 
and boreal frost, and who 


“ In idling mood had from him hurled 
The poor squeezed orange of the world.” 


The literary workmanship of Mr. Whittier 
has improved, I think, from year to year, 
and in reading his last volume we may be 
sure that we have the best art of which he 
is capable. I do not rank him high as an 


artist, though he has art enough to answer | 


his purposes generally. Poetry seems never 
to have been a pursuit with him, but a 
charge which was entrusted to him, and 
which he was to deliver when the spirit 
moved him, well or ill, as it happened, but 
honestly, earnestly and prayerfully. He has 
a noble vein of sacred poetry in his nature, 
and, had he chosen, might have enriched 
the world’s store of hymnology as no other 
living poet could have done. His serious- 
ness of soul, the intense morality of his 
genius, accounts, I think, for his defects as 
a poetical artist, in such poems as “ The 
Chapel of the Hermits,” for example, in 
“Among the Hills, and Other Poems” 


(1868), in “ Miriam, and Other Poems” | 


(1870), and in “The Pennsylvanian Pilgrim, 
and other Poems” (1872). The motives 
of these poems, especially the last, seem to 
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me too slight for the superstructures which 
he had builded upon and around them. I 
question indeed whether he would have 
selected Francis Daniel Pastorius as a hero 
if he had not drawn up the first protest 
made in America by a religious body against 
negro slavery. That Mr. Whittier has 
written a charming poem about him I admit, 
but I see nothing heroic in him, though he 
was a remarkable man. 

What I like best in Mr. Whittier’s poetry 
I have endeavored to indicate, though I have 
by no means consulted my liking alone. 
It has been my aim, as it was certainly my 
business, to judge his work from his own 
point of view,—in other words, to put my- 
self in his place. I fear I have not suc- 
ceeded at all times. I know I have not 
succeeded as well as he would have done 
had he analyzed the poetry of Mr. Long- 
fellow, say, or Mr. Lowell. He is a remark- 
able critic of character as he proved in his 
* Randolph of Roanoke,” in “ Ichabod,” in 
“Summer,” and in the poem entitled “ My 
Namesake,” a keen, searching examination 
of his mental qualities and of the intention 
and scope of his poetry. It is more accurate 
and more comprehensive than any criticism 
on his genius that I can hope to write, and 
it states, I am inclined to think, what will 
be the just verdict of Posterity. No living 
poet—certainly no living American poet— 
can more safely trust his work and his mem- 
ory to the keeping of that august Power than 
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Swirt o’er the sunny grass, 
I saw a shadow pass 
With subtle charm ; 
So quick, so full of life, 
With thrilling joy so rife, 
I started lest, unknown, 
My step—ere it was flown— 
Had done it harm. 


! 


Why look up to the blue ? 
The bird was gone, I knew, 

Far out of sight. 
Steady, and keen of wing, 
The slight, impassioned thing, 
Intent on a goal unknown, 
Had held its course alone, 

In silent flight. 


Dear little bird, and fleet, 
Flinging down at my feet 

Shadow for song: 
More sure am I of thee— 
Unseen, unheard by me— 
Than of some things felt and known 
And guarded as my own 

All my life long. 
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ConsIDERING the affectionate curiosity with 
which the American people dwell on the 
‘traits of Lincoln’s character, it is unfortu- 
nate that so much prominence has been given 
to his humor, his jokes and his little stories. 
Lincoln undoubtedly took great delight in 
a good story, and his sense of humor was 
quick and responsive. During his life-time, 
however, he was compelled to protest that 
many anecdotes and quaint sayings were 
unwarrantedly attributed to him; and, now 
that he is gone, the last of the Lincoln 
stories is yet to be invented. I have some- 
times wondered how many of those who 
seize with delight on every reminiscence of 
Lincoln, ready to break into laughter, 
remember that he had many pleasant traits 
of character which do not strongly appear 
in Lincoln the statesman and politician, or 
Lincoln the story-teller of the White House. 

It does not seem that Lincoln had a nim- 
ble fancy ; his imagination was not fertile ; 
if it was, he took pains to keep it under; 
but there was a vein of poetic sentiment 
which appears in many of his earlier writ- 
ings and speeches. When the poetical 
tastes of Lincoln are mentioned, immedi- 
ately there comes to mind that depressing 
and bilious poem, “ Oh, why should the spirit 
of mortal be proud?” ‘Those verses, with 
their lugubrious and sentimental refrain, 
undoubtedly affected Lincoln strongly on 
the tragic side of his nature; but they have 
received a somewhat fictitious value as 
the expression of his literary taste. It is 
true, however, that he inclined toward the 
poetry which dwells on sad and pathetic 
themes. It has been said that this was a 
sort of prophetic indication of the tragical 
ending of his own life; and some have 
thought that they detected in “the far-away 
look of his eyes” the gaze of one who was 
destined to a violent death. It is not likely 
that such thoughts occurred to any of us 
while he was yet alive; they are, however, 
the most natural of afterthoughts. 

Like many men who have a keen sense 
of humor, Lincoln was easily moved by the 
pathos which is so nearly allied to jocularity. 
This is the reason, I suppose, why he liked 
best the minor poems of Thomas Hood 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes. Of the lat- 





ter’s works, “The Last Leaf” was one of | 
his special favorites, and it readily can be 
understood how the subtly mingled pathos 


and humor of those verses should captivate 
the fancy of one of Lincoln’s peculiar tem- 
perament. Few men ever passed from 
grave to gay with the facility that charac- 
terized him. He liked, too, sad and pensive 
songs. I remember that, one night at the 
White House, when a few ladies were with 
the family, singing at the piano-forte, he 
asked for a little song in which the writer 
describes his sensations when revisiting the 
scenes of his boyhood, dwelling mournfully 
on the vanished joys and the delightful as- 
sociations of forty years ago. Itis not likely 
that there was anything in Lincoln’s lost 
youth that he would wish to recall; but 
there was a certain melancholy and _half- 
morbid strain in that song which struck a 
responsive chord in his heart. The lines 
sunk into his memory, and I remember that 
he quoted them, as if to himself, long after- 
ward. His powers of memory were very 
great. It was no evidence of his special de- 
light in any poem, or bit of prose, that he 
was able to repeat it from memory without 
having the words before him. He once 
recited to me a long and doleful ballad, 
something like “ Vilikins and his Dinah,” 
the production of a rural Kentucky bard, 
and, when he had finished, he added, with 
a laugh, “I don’t believe I have thought 
of that before for forty years.” 

Lincoln’s reading, it would seem, was 
discursive. He could not have pursued any 
systematic course of study except that of 
the law; but, with a fine sense of fitness, he 
picked up whatever came in his way, reserv- 
ing that which suited his purpose and leaving 
the rest. He never seemed to lose his hold 
upon what he liked in literature; when a 
young man he studied Shakspere, and some 
parts of the plays he involuntarily committed 
to memory; these he repeated with surpris- 
ing verbal accuracy. It is related of him 
that, spending a few days at Fortress Mon- 
roe, he took up a volume of Shakspere and 
read aloud to General Wool’s aid, who 
chanced to be near him, several passages 
from “ Hamlet” and “ Macbeth;” then, 
after reading from the third act of “King 
John,” he closed the book and recalled the 
lament of Constance for her boy, beginning : 


«« And, father cardinal, I have heard you say 
That we shall see and know our friends in heaven: 
If that be true, I shall see my boy again.” 
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These words, he said, with deep emotion, 
reminded him of hours when he seemed to 
be holding communion with his lost boy, 
Willie, yet knowing, the while, that this was 
only a vision. Consider the pathos of this 
incident. The worn and _ grief-burdened 
President was waiting for the results of a 
movement against Norfolk, then in posses- 
sion of the enemy; and it was thus he be- 
guiled the heavy hours. 

Lincoln seldom quoted poetry in his let- 
ters or speeches, although in conversation 
he often made an allusion to something 
which he had read, always with the air of 
one who deprecated the imputation that he 
might be advertising his erudition. Occa- 
sionally, as in his farewell speech to his 
neighbors and friends in Springfield, he em- 
ployed a commonplace quotation, with due 
credit to the unknown author. In that 
address he said, “ Let us believe, as some 
poet has expressed it, ‘Behind the cloud 
the sun is still shining.’” In a speech in 
Congress, on so unpromising a theme as in- 
ternal improvements, then one of the issues 
of the time, he quoted Robert Herrick’s 
lines : 


“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt ; 
Nothing’s so hard but search will find it out.” 


Another example occurs in an address 
made to a delegation of colored men who 
had waited on him to obtain an expression 
of opinion on the subject of colonization. 
The President spoke at great length, and 
concluded by saying that he hoped that his 
visitors would consider the matter seriously, 
not for themselves alone, nor for the present 
generation, but for the good of mankind, 
and he added: 


“From age to age descends the lay 
To millions yet to be, 

Till far its echoes roll away 
Into eternity.” 


Amid all his labors, Lincoln found time 
to read the newspapers, or, as he sometimes 
expressed it, “to skirmish” with them. 
From their ephemeral pages he rescued 
many a choice bit of verse, which he car- 
ried with him until he was quite familiar 
with it. I am bound to say that some of 
these waifs would not receive the hospitality 
of a severe literary critic; but it was notice- 
able that they were almost invariably refer- 
able to his tender sympathy with humanity, 
its hopes and its sorrows. I recall one of 
these extracts, which he took out of his 








pocket one afternoon, as we were riding 
out to the Soldiers’ Home. It began: 


“ A weaver sat at his loom 
Flinging his shuttle fast, 
And a thread that should wear till the hour of 
doom 
Was added at every cast.” 


The idea was that men weave in their own 
lives the garment which they must wear in 
the world to come. I do not know who 
wrote the verses; but the opening lines 
were fixed in my mind by their frequent 
repetition by the President, who seemed to 
be strongly impressed by them. During 
the evening, he murmured them to himself, 
once or twice, as if in a soliloquy. 

I think it was early in the war that some 
public speaker sent Lincoln a newspaper 
report of a speech delivered in New York. 
The President, apparently, did not pay 
much attention to the speech, but a few 
lines of verse at the close caught his eye. 
These were the closing stanzas of Long- 
fellow’s “Building of the Ship,” beginning 
with : 

“ Thou too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great!” 


To my surprise, he seemed to have read the 
lines for the first time. Knowing the whole 
poem as one of my early exercises in recita- 
tion, I began, at his request, with the de- 
scription of the launch of the ship, and 
repeated it to the end. As he listened to 
the last lines: 


“ Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears,”’ etc., 


his eyes filled with tears, and his cheeks 
were wet. He did not speak for some 
minutes, but finally said, with simplicity: 
“It is a wonderful gift to be able to stir 
men like that.” It is quite possible that he 
had read the poem long before the war for 
the Union gave to the closing portion that 
depth of meaning which it now holds for us. 

Though Lincoln does not appear to have 
used much imagery in his letters and 
speeches, his innumerable good sayings were 
pregnant with meaning; as Emerson has 
said, his fables were so wise that in an ear- 
lier time he would have been a mythologi- 
cal character, like AZsop. His parables 
were similes. His figures of speech, used 
sparingly, were homely. and vigorous, the 
offspring of an uncultivated imagination, 
rather than of a mind stored with the 
thoughts of the great men of all ages. The 
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simplest incidents of every-day life furnished 
him with similes. In one of his speeches 
in the famous campaign with Douglas, he 
said, referring to the suppression of political 
debate, “ These popular sovereigns are at 
_ their work, blowing out the moral lights 
around us.” This figure of blowing out the 
lights is not only a simple one, but highly sug- 
gestive of the homely incident which was in 
the mind of the speaker ; an affected or fas- 
tidious person, would have weakly said, “ ex- 
tinguishing.” In the same way, Lincoln 
insisted on retaining in his first annual mes- 
sage to Congress the phrase “ sugar-coated 
pills”; and when remonstrated with by the 
printer, who was a personal friend, he 
defended his use of the figure by declaring 
that the time would never come when the 
American people would not know what a 
sugar-coated pill was. In like manner, too, 
representing the incipient stages of recon- 
struction in the lately rebellious states as 
an egg which might be crushed, but which 
should be hatched, he adhered to his homely 
illustration, in spite of all criticism. Such 
sayings as these became, in time, incorpo- 
rated into the current speech of the people. 

Lincoln’s earlier addresses showed, per- 
haps, more imagination than did his later 
ones. Criticising that part of President 
Polk’s message which referred to the Mex- 
ican war, Lincoln, then a representative in 
Congress, compared it to “the half-insane 
mumbling of a fever-dream.” In the same 
speech he described military glory as “the 
attractive rainbow that rises in showers of 
blood; the serpent’s eye that charms to 
destroy.” I do not now recall a more 
striking picture, drawn by Lincoln, than 
this description of the helpless state of the 
American slave in 1857: “They have him 
in his prison-house,” said he. “ They have 
searched his person and have left no prying 
instrument with him. One after another, 
they have closed the heavy iron doors upon 
him, and now they have him, as it were, 
bolted in with a lock of a hundred keys, 
which can never be unlocked without the 
concurrence of every key; the keys in the 
hands of'a hundred different men, and they 
scattered to a hundred different and distant 
places; and they stand musing as to what 
invention, in all the dominions of mind and 
matter, can be produced to make the im- 
possibility of his escape more complete than 
it is.” 

Lincoln was a close observer of nature, 
as well as of men. He used natural objects 
to complete his similes. Into the wonderful 





alembic of his mind everything was received, 
to be brought forth again as aphorism, 
parable, or trenchant saying. In woodcraft, 
for example, he was deeply skilled, his habit 
of close observation leading him to detect 
curious facts which escaped the notice of 
most men. Riding through a wood in 
Virginia, he observed a vine which wrapped 
a tree in its luxuriant growth. “ Yes,” he 
said, “that is very beautiful; but that vine 
is like certain habits of men; it decorates 
the ruin that it makes.” At another time, 
when we were in Virginia together, just 
after a fall of snow, I found him standing 
on the stump of a tree, looking out over the 
landscape. He called attention to various 
subtle features of the view, and said, among 
other things, that he liked the trees best 
when they were not in leaf, as their anatomy 
could then be studied. And he bade me 
look at the delicate yet firm outline of the 
leafless tree against the sky. Then, point- 
ing to the fine net-work of shadows cast on 
the snow by the branches and twigs, he 
said that that was the profile of the tree. 
The very next day, somebody was dis- 
cussing with him the difference between 
character and reputation, when he said,— 
with a look at me, as if to remind me of 
what he had been talking about the day 
before,—perhaps a man’s character was like 
a tree, and his reputation like its shadow; 
the shadow is what we think of it; the tree 
is the real thing. The President was at that 
time weighed down with anxieties; it was a 
few weeks before General Hooker’s crossing 
of the Rappahannock, at Fredericksburg; 
and he was daily expecting to hear of an 
attack on Charleston. I remember that it 
seemed to me a marvelous thing that he 
could unfix his mind from all these great 
cares long enough to consider such trifling 
things. 

In his letter declining an invitation to 
attend: the Illinois Republican Convention, 
in 1863, Lincoln made use of two or three 
striking figures. Reviewing the military 
events of the past year, which had been 
favorable to the cause of the Union, he said: 
“ The Father of waters again goes unvexed 
to the sea.” And, referring to the fact that 
Southern Unionists and ex-slaves had done 
something to help on the good work, he 
said: “ On the spot, their part of the history 
is dotted down in black and white.” There 
was something in the phrase “ dotted down 
in black and white” which mightily tickled 
the popular fancy. At the time, however, 
criticism was provoked by this odd figure 
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employed by the President: “ Nor must 
Uncle Sam’s web-feet be forgotten. At all 
the watery margins they have been present 
not only on the deep sea, the broad bay, 
the rapid river, but also up the narrow, 
muddy bayous, and wherever the ground 
was a little damp, they have been and made 
their tracks.” Lincoln was amused by the 
discussion in the newspapers to which the 
use of the phrase “ Uncle Sam’s web-feet ” 
gave rise. He explained that the remark- 
able feats performed by the gun-boats, in 
making their way through sloughs and bay- 
ous, heretofore considered unnavigable, 
reminded him of the stealthy passage of 
water-fowl. The pleasantry concerning 
light-draught steamers going where “the 
ground is a little damp ” is familiar to every- 
body. 

It will be a long time before our people 
will forget Lincoln’s homely simile of “ elder- 
squirts charged with rose-water,” as applied 
to the conservative programme for prosecut- 
ing the war. This was used in a letter ad- 
dressed to Cuthbert Bullitt, of New Orleans, 
in which letter he also said that the conser- 





vatives were like complaining passengers ona 
ship—‘ The mutineers must go untouched, 
lest one of these sacred passengers should 
receive an accidental wound.” His imagi- 
nation was powerfully stimulated by any 
reference to the history of the republic. His 
address at Gettysburg, now one of the great 
historical speeches of the world, suggests, 
rather than expresses, a crowd of images. 
To Lincoln’s mind, apparently, American 
history was filled with noble and pathetic 
figures. In some of the loftier flights of his 
eloquence may be found traces of a strong 
poetic fancy—an imagination fired by love 
of country, and inspired by the contempla- 
tion of the stirring events that have marked 
its history. No more striking example of 
this can be found anywhere than in the 
memorable words which closed his first in- 
augural address : 

“The mystic chords of memory, stretching 
from every battle-field and patriot grave to 
every living heart and hearth-stone, all over 
this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of 
the Union, when again touched, as surely they 
will be, by the better angels of our nature.” 
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PART I. 


TEN o'clock of a burning summer morn- 
ing. Ten o’clock in an Indian jungle. A 
tangle of rich green vines and many large- 
leaved shrubs and bushes, feathery palms, 
and the quaint huldoo, with its superb droop- 
ing branches, making heavy masses of shade. 
Velvety undergrowth of long, rich grass, 
strangely crushed and beaten down, as if by 
some struggle, or as if some heavy body had 
lain there. The tree trunks are worn and 
polished near the ground, as if by the whet- 
ting of a cat’s claws; but what a gigantic 
cat! The sun is dripping down in golden 
flecks and patches through the interlacing 
boughs. On the right is a tree loaded with 
white, waxy blossoms, whose heavy sweet- 
ness fills the whole warm air. On the left, 
another tree, the semal with its red cup-shaped 
blossoms flaming among its glossy leaves. 
In the center, a saul-tree, whose trunk was 
cleft while young, and which now stands 
apart in two well-defined trunks. There is 
no cry of cockatoo or gay paroquet, no noisy 
chatter of nimble black monkeys running 
along the boughs. Everywhere a death-like 
quiet reigns. Everywhere the air quivers 





with heat, and the sky burns blue and in- 
tense. Everywhere is that strange crushed 
look to the grass, and that polished look to 
the tree-trunks. What does it mean? Every 
Indian sportsman knows. This inclosed bit 
of jungle is a lair. Just before the cleft tree, 
lying along in splendid length in the rich, 
warm grass, is a royal tigress. Her tawny 
golden sides, marked with black velvety 
bands, swell slowly in and out; her tail 
sweeps from side to side with a slow motion, 
making the grass rustle under its weight; 
her noble head is drawn back slightly be- 
tween her shoulders; she does not move 
it; her great, velvety fore-paws rest lightly 
before her ; her mouth is slightly open, show- 
ing a gleam of strong white teeth; her cat- 
like whiskers move softly back and forward, 
back and forward ; her great gray-green eyes 
look steadily, with an intense, level gaze, at 
one spot; their pupils are narrowed to mere 
black lines. At what are those wonderful, 
glittering eyes looking? On the opposite 
side of the lair is a man, whose smooth 
young face is browned by the fierce kisses 
of the Indian sun,—a tall, slight fellow, 
in full hunting gear. One hand pushes 
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back the bushes, the other is unslinging his 
rifle. He stands utterly still, his dark, mag- 
netic eyes fixed full on those of the royal 
beast. The only sound that breaks the still- 
ness of the warm, shady lair is the switch of 
. the tigress’s tail to and fro in the long jungle 
grass, and the strange, low, purring noise 
that comes from the brute’s half-open lips. 
For a few long moments the silence con- 
tinues; man and beast gaze, each fascinated 
by the other ; then a strange thing happens. 
The tigress begins to move her head and 
shoulders uneasily from side to side; she 
stirs and thrills all down her superb length ; 
her great green eyes open and close in an 
odd, dazzled way. The man’s eyes never 
flinch. The tigress trembles, half rises, 
draws back, rises, turns, and, with a splendid 
velvety tread, winds slowly off through the 
grass, crushing it under her softly cushioned 
feet, and leaving behind her a winding path. 
Once or twice she pauses and looks back, 
half turning, then she goes on with her vo- 
luptuous, sinuous motion, until the long grass 
and undergrowth hide her, and the man 
stands alone in the silence of the Indian 
jungle. 
PART II. 


Brittany. Brittany and Dinan. Dinan, 
with its quaint, pointed roofs, its narrow 
streets, stone-paved courts, and old houses, 
rich with dark carving; its dusty calf-mar- 
ket, its shady chestnuts and blossoming 
limes. Dinan, with its clattering sabots, 
and shrill market-day cries and calls, and 
the squares, filled with the high confusion 
of English, Irish and French voices. A 
warm market-day in June; but neither 
noise of sabots, nor market-day cries, nor 
dust, nor heat, can penetrate into the shady 
stone-paved court, through the closed vene- 
tians, and into the charming little sa/on of 
Madame Raymond, an English invalid in 
Dinan for rest and enjoyment, with her 
daughter Clare, and her niece Lalage. 
Madame Raymond’s little sa/on is dim and 
cool; sweet with the breath of flowers, and 
musical with the splash and murmur of the 
fountain, falling into the old stone basin in 
the garden. The closed venetians admit 
no heat, but allow the faint breeze to enter. 
There are great fans scattered here and 
there ; books half open ; a filmy trifle of work 
in a basket of sweet grasses woven cun- 
ningly; but the room seems to be left to the 
shrinking Venus in her shadowy niche, 
standing still, white, cold, with that slow, 
faint, sleepy smile upon her lovely face, 





which has lived there unchanged for so many 
years. 

But the room is not quite deserted, for, on 
a low, wide lounge in a dim alcove, Lalage 
is lying. She is lying at full length, show- 
ing all the gracious, rounded curves of her 
figure, a sleepy languor expressed by her 
position and her soft half movements. 
Her thin white sleeves fall back, show- 
ing her rounded arms as she clasps them 
above her head ; her long green eyes, green 
as beryl, are half closed; her teeth gleam 
white between her parted lips, her bosom 
rises and falls with full, slow grace; not 
asleep, but in the sort of half-sleep, which 
is her delight. She does not move when 
the bell at the gate rings sharply, and a 
firm, quick step crosses the hall. It is only 
Jack,—Jack Macorie, the young British offi- 
cer, home from India on sick leave. Idling 
through Brittany in general, and lazing in 
Dinan in particular. Clare Raymond’s play- 
mate in childhood, almost her accepted 
lover now, why should Lalage make herself 
uncomfortable for him? As he enters, she 
looks up with a faint, sweet smile, a smile 
with a vague suggestion of cruelty some- 
where about it. Macorie seats himself by a 
table, and begins to spoil some of Clare’s 
dainty work with his clumsy fingers. 

“What have you been reading?” he 
asks, glancing at the little volume that has 
dropped to the floor. 

“The ‘Lotos Eaters,’” she answers, 
“ What else could one read, on such a day 
as this?” 

“Tt seems to me,” he says bluntly, “like 
carrying coals to Newcastle. I should pre- 
fer to read it in winter ; to-day is too warm.” 

“But you know,” says Lalage, “I like 
the heat myself. I luxuriate in it, it is like 
life to me; besides, no heat that we have 
here in Brittany seems like heat tome. I 
seem to have known a greater at some time; 
a heat ‘where man sleeps in the day, and 
only dares come out when the sun sets; a 
heat where the very air is white and quiver- 
ing.” 

“And yet you came from England here, 
Miss Raymond ?” 

“Yes, from England here, as you say. 
It must have been in some other sphere and 
cycle that I knew this heat I speak of.” 

Macorie gazes curiously at the beauti- 
ful face. For his life he could not 
tell you what his real feeling is for Lalage. 
At times she is almost repulsive to him, 
and again he half fancies himself in love 
with her. Usually when he has just found 
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her most fair and charming, most wonder- 
ful in her beauty and her strange, slow 
grace, just then comes that strange sense of 
repulsion, and he can in no way explain 
what it is. Presently comes the click of 
little boot-heels, and the swish of long 
skirts on the bare oak stairs, and Clare 
comes into the room. Pretty Clare Ray- 
mond, with her fair, high-bred face, her 
gentle ways, her quiet, brown eyes! Lalage 
calls her cold. Perhaps only Macorie 
knows how her eyes can flash and her face 
brighten. 

“ Jack,” she says in her pretty, pleased 
way, “how good of you to come over 
in all this heat! I hardly expected you 
until evening. Babette shall bring us some 
tea. Mamma has one of her bad head- 
aches to-day and will not be down.” 

Babette comes in,—a sturdy, cheery 
Breton woman, in black worsted petticoat 
plaited to ugly fullness on the hips, and 
kerchief pinned across her broad chest. Her 
face, under the snowy Breton cap, looks like 
an apple left all winter on the tree,—brown, 
and wrinkled, and crabbed, yet somewhat 
spicy and sweet withal, when once thawed 
out. Clare looks very gentle and womanly to 
Macorie, as she sits at the little round table 
and pours into the tiny cups the clear am- 
ber liquid, with bits of ice tinkling against 
the sides, and circles of golden lemon-peel 
floating on top. She is a pleasant contrast 
just now to Lalage, lying indolently on her 
low couch, yawning and smiling. For the 
first time, Macorie notices how rough her 
tawny hair is, and how crushed and tumbled 
her gown. Clare’s gown is fresh and dainty, 
her pretty head as sleek as a robin’s. Pres- 
ently Lalage rises and leaves the room. 

“T am tired of watching you two drinking 
Russian tea; you weary me. I am going to 
dress.” 

She yawns as she speaks, and allows 
herself to stretch luxuriously, as a cat does 
when it awakens. Macorie watches her 
departure with no shadow of regret in 
his handsome eyes. One of the revulsions 
of feeling of which we have spoken comes 
over him, and he is by no means averse to 
an hour's #fe-a-téte with Clare. 

In the evening, however, his state of mind 
is changed. Clare is seated at the piano, in 
a dim corner, softly playing the tender, won- 
derful music of the “ Moonlight Sonata.” 
Lalage rises slowly and passes out through the 
glass doors standing open, into the moon- 
lit garden beyond. The fountain is falling 
with low cadence into its old stone basin, 


| the glossy-leaved trees rustle and whisper in 
the cool, light wind, a silver-voiced nightin- 
gale is singing her heart out in the shrub- 
bery, and Macorie, scarce knowing why, 
rises and follows the glint of Lalage’s white 
gown, along the garden walks. He finds 
her leaning on the old stone parapet that 
bounds the garden; she is bending forward, 
looking down upon the gleaming Rance 
which winds below, like a glittering serpent, 
between its shadowy banks. 

“T came out here for a picture to accom- 
pany Clare’s music,” shesays. ‘ Only look 
at it!” 

She bends slightly toward him as she 
speaks, her beryl-colored eyes expanded. 
The pupils of Lalage’s eyes are always dilated 
at night, like those of a cat; at high noon 
they narrow to mere black lines. The air is 
full of the sweet, intoxicating odor of the 
lime blossoms. Macorie catches the subtle 
fragrance of some Indian perfume ; his cool, 
clear head swims; his eyes are fixed on La- 
lage’s fair face. 

“ Don’t look at me so,” says the girl, turn- 
ing her head uneasily away from the steady 
gaze of Macorie’s clear, keen eyes. “I can- 
not bear that steady way you have of look- 
ing at me; why do you do it?” 

The music within has ceased. Babette’s 
high shrill voice is heard : 

*“Mamzel! mamzel! the maman wants 
you!” 

“She is always working,” says Lalage, 
with slow scorn. “She does not know the 
meaning of repose—Clare.” 

“ Poor little Clare!” says Macorie, gently ; 
“she is sorely tried with her mother. I 
fancy she has little time to rest, even if she 
would. I have always thought,” he con- 
tinues, idly watching the flow of the river 
below, “that Clare is a woman for whom 
love will do much; she has lived thus far a 
life of repression ; but I fancy I know what 
love would do for Clare.” 

Lalage turns her head slowly toward 
Macorie. Probably this woman has never 
made a rapid movement in her life. 

“What love would do for Clare?” she 
says, softly. “What would it do? Give 
her rest and peace, perhaps; freedom from 
the fretful demands of her mother. Do you 
know what it would do for me? Clare is 
cold and calm; her blood is like water, pure 
and cold; mine runs like fire in my veins. 
Love would save me from something worse 
than death, Macorie—worse than death!” 

She turns and walks away behind the 
trees. 
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“ Lalage! Lalage!” cries Macorie. “ What 
do you mean ?” 

But no sound comes to him of voice or foot- 
step. The river flows on through the moonlit 
night; the nightingale has fallen asleep in 

‘the thicket ; but Macorie stands alone in 
the quiet beauty of the slumbering night. 

The summer waxes and wanes and grows 
late, and still Macorie lingers at Dinan. 
The long days slip by, full of work for 
the sturdy Breton peasants,—toil by sea, 
and labor by land; full of idle and dreamy 
enjoyment or energetic sight-seeing to the 
summer visitors in Dinan. Not of the lat- 
ter class are the young people at Madame 
Raymond’s. ‘Their days are passed loung- 
ing in the dim, pretty sa/on ; idling in the 
old garden, listening to the rustle of the trees 
and the cool splash of the fountain. Maco- 
rie reads aloud, Clare sews busily, and La- 
lage, as usual, does nothing. There are 
whole evenings spent upon the moonlit 
Rance, rowing through the gleaming water, 
stopping opposite Lehon Abbey, and the 
flight of steps where of old the Lehon monks 
used to bathe. Often, when Madame Ray- 
mond’s head troubles her, Clare has to stay at 
home, and it is Lalage alone who floats down 
the river in the tiny boat with Macorie. 

One warm, still morning, Macorie comes 
in to Madame Raymond’s, springing lightly 
up the stair, humming “Casta Diva” beneath 
his breath; Fanchette, Lalage’s white An- 
gora cat,—a sleepy, vicious animal,—steals 
along beside him. When he reaches the 
half-open door of the salon he pauses a 
minute. He has been away from Dinan 
for a day, and wonders how Lalage will 
greet him; he recalls just now the picture 
of Lalage as he last saw her, sitting at the 
piano in the evening. He recalls her 
beauty ; the glimmering tints of her gown; 
the gleam of her red-gold hair; the soft, 
rounded curves of her figure ; the low, sweet 
Spanish song she sang, with its tender rip- 
pling accompaniment; the sweet, strange 
perfume about her hair and dress; the 
rounded whiteness of her perfect arms. 

“Do you ever,” she had said, laughing, 
“feel tempted to set your teeth in your own 
flesh? Ido. Clare, now, does not tempt 
me, she is too brown; but look, am I not 
white ?” She bit her arm gently with her 
short white teeth; then she laughed at 
Macorie’s puzzled face. “I vex you now,” 
she said. “I will not vex you any more; 
besides it hurts my arm to bite it, and I do 
not like to be hurt.” 

Macorie’s hands are filled with flowers 





he had brought, not to Clare; Clare 
Raymond has no fancy for flowers like 
these,—heavy-scented, glossy-leaved, brill- 
iant blossoms, tropical in their rare warmth 
of color. He stands a moment unobserved 
looking at Lalage. There is a tiger-skin 
rug spread on the dark-shining floor,— 
a huge skin, tawny gold, with rich black 
markings; and on this rug Lalage is reclin- 
ing, her head supported on her bare white 
arms, which are thrown above it. She has 
drawn the rich skin about her, and rubs 
her cheek caressingly against it; a sort of 
thrill of pleasure passes down her figure ; 
now and then she utters a low, strange 
sound, almost like a cat’s purr. She is 
simply perfect, as a picture of sensuous en- 
joyment, but as a woman Macorie turns 
away with a sudden cold qualm, a faint 
thrill of half-defined disgust and personal 
revulsion. The rich flowers drop from his 
careless hand; he cannot stay; he would 
not see Lalage now for worlds. “She is 
not like a woman,” he declares to himself; 
“she is half brute. I never saw any one 
like her!” and that day Lalage waits in 
vain for Macorie. She found Fanchette, 
however, asleep on the rug in the hall, 
among the scattered flowers. 

“I wish, Lalage,” says Macorie one day, 
“that you would move your chair from 
that rug. I hate a tiger-skin!” 

“ But you sent it to Clare yourself,” says 
Lalage, wonderingly ; “you sent it home 
from India on the Harpy, with Major 
Devine ; have you forgotten ?” 

She moved her chair, however, and came 
and seated herself beside Macorie on the 
low lounge. 

“T know that I sent it,” he says; “but 
I wish I never had. I never wish to see 
one again; they are not fit for Christians 
to use; they are fit only for some barbaric 
Indian princess. I hate them!” 

“And I love them,” says Lalage, softly 
and slowly ; “they remind me of pleasant 
things; they bring lovely pictures to my 
mind; shall I draw one for you? Shall I 
tell you what I see?” 

“Yes,” says the young man, softly. 

Lalage sits bending slightly toward him. 
He can feel her warm breath on his face; her 
slender hand is on his wrist; her wonderful 
glittering eyes are fastened upon his; the 
pupils of them are narrowed to upright 
black lines. 

“T see,” says the girl, speaking slowly 
and under her breath,—“I see a little open 
space in an Indian forest, a jungle, Macorie 
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—an Eastern jungle! The air trembles and 
quivers with the intense white heat; the 
sky blazes blue and fierce overhead. There 
is grass in the jungles,—long, warm, tangled 
grass, all torn and crushed and beaten 
down, as if some struggle had taken place, 
or as if some heavy body had lain there. 
Everywhere are rich tropical trees and 
shrubs ; they make the place shady, though 
it is high noon. On the right, there is a 
tree loaded with white waxy blossoms; they 
have a heavy intoxicating odor, like orange 
blossoms. On the left, another tree with 
red cup-shaped flowers and an odd but- 
tressed stem. In the middle of the open 
space is a tall tree with glossy, dark-green 
leaves. I do not know its name; but the 
trunk has been cleft while the tree was 
young, and it has grown up tall and grace- 
ful, but with two distinct trunks; and all 
the trees are marked and polished near the 
ground, as if some great cat had been sharp- 
ening her claws upon it, just as Fanchette 
does upon the acacia. It is a strange place, 
Macorie,—a strange, warm, shady, luxurious 
place.” 

“ Lalage!” cries the young man, “ what 
do you mean? You never were in India! 
You have always lived in the North—you 
never can have seen that place!” 

“No,” says Lalage, softly, rising and 
bending down toward him, an odd light in 
her eyes, “ I have always lived in the North, 
as you say, but I have dreams sometimes!” 


“Do you think it’s a possible thing, 
Kotzchmar?"” says Macorie, as the two 
friends sit together after dinner. 

Kotzchmar is lighting his pipe—a deep- 
bowled meerschaum; the first deep draw- 
ings and the clouds of blue smoke prevent 
his speaking at first. Lighting one’s after- 
dinner pipe is no small and idle task, but 
one to be entered upon with due care and 
solemnity. Kotzchmar lifts his fair German 
face from his pipe. 

“All things are possible, Macorie. There are 
brutes endowed with almost human intelli- 
gence, and there are human beings of no 
more than brute intelligence. You ask if 
I think it possible for a brute to become, 
through long generations, human—human 
through its desires and longings. I answer, 
that I cannot tell. Strange things have hap- 
pened. You can class this idea of yours 
with those rather unpleasant beliefs of the 
middle ages,—the Berserker rage,for instance, 
and the were-wolf superstitions of France 
and North Germany. Your theory is a sort 





of inversion of the old heathen doctrine of 
metempsychosis ; the transmigration is in- 
verse, you see, from brute to human. How- 
ever, Macorie, if your theory be a good one, 
it must admit of the converse. If a brute 
can be raised to human form and level by 
superior intelligence and by some great hu- 
man passion, why, certainly, the transformed 
brute would at once lose its human form 
by yielding to any of its brute instincts, 
Esop, you know, has a fable of a young 
man who fell in love with a white cat, and 
prayed the gods to change it to a woman. 
His prayer was granted ; but you remember 
that something strange and most disagree- 
able occurred when, while holding his bride 
in his arms, the sound of rats came from the 
wainscot—vorla / P 

“Voila /” says Macorie, coolly ; “ my cigar 
has gone out; good evening!” and he saun- 
ters up the street to Madame Raymond’s. 
Clare is at the piano, playing softly in the 
dusk. 

“You are tired to-night,” says Macorie, 
gently. 

“A little,” she answers quietly. “I was 
up last night with mamma, and I did not 
sleep much; but it is nothing.” 

“Ts it nothing, Clare,” he says tenderly, 
“that you are wearing out your sweet young 
life, working and watching and caring for 
others, with no one to care for you? Clare, 
my darling, will youcome tome? Will you 
let me care for you, my dearest, all my life? 
I am not half good enough to dare say all 
this to a saint like you; but I love you, 
Clare; that is my only excuse.” 

“You must never, never talk that way, 
Jack,” says Clare, her eyes shining with 
happy tears; “never talk as if you were 
not a thousand times wiser, and stronger, 
and better than I.” 

And neither of these two happy young 
people know that Lalage, behind the heavy 
window-curtains, has heard and seen all 
this, and stands looking at them fiercely ; 
her glittering green eyes half closed, her 
nails cutting the tender clenched hands. 

An hour later, there comes a low, terri- 
ble cry from the old garden, where Clare 
has gone to breathe the cool night air, 
while Macorie is with old Madame Ray- 
mond, lying ill and querulous on her couch. 
Babette hears the cry, sitting on the stone 
bench outside her kitchen door, knitting and 
smelling the lime-blossoms,—hears the cry, 
and runs through the court-yard, her long 
gold ear-rings rattling like castanets. 

“Ah Monsieur! Monsieur Jacques, come 
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very quickly! Ah! the sacred lamb! the 
pure white chicken! Holy Maria! what is 
this thing? Some beast has done it—<erwelle / 
The wicked Fanchette! she has done it with 
her claws and teeth! Oh! the naughty 
‘ beast, what big claw marks! Yes, yes; bear 
her in gently, monsieur, gently, and do not 
let the maman see!” 

Clare is lying by the fountain, with marks 
of cruel teeth and claws about her tender 
throat; but surely it was done by larger, 
keener claws than those of sleeping Fan- 
chette ! 

“ What was it, my darling ?” begs Maco- 
rie, trying to silence the voluble Babette. 
“For God’s sake, my dearest, tell me what 
terrible thing has happened.” 

“Jack,” says Clare solemnly, with the 
shadow of a great horror in her deep, clear 
eyes, “if I live to be a thousand years old, I 
never will—I never can tell you what strange, 
awful thing happened to me in the garden!” 

The morning sun shines gayly on Dinan ; 
over the pointed roofs and quaint windows 
and chimneys; over the narrow streets, the 
old gardens and the shining river. Clare 
Raymond is lying on a couch by the open 
window ; the slight fresh breeze blows from 
the curtains, and lifts the light hair on Clare’s 
forehead. She is not dead,—not even dying, 
thank God! Her mother sits beside her, 
forgetting for once her own ills, now that 
Clare can no longer foster them. As for 
Lalage, she is nowhere to be seen; she has 
a habit of going across to the neighbors if 
anything unpleasant happens at home. 

“ Monsieur, come here,” beckons Babette 





mysteriously to Macorie. “I must show 
you something.” 

In the garden, the grass is long, beyond 
the old fountain. 

“ Look there,” says Babette, pointing with 
her thin brown hand. 

Through the long rich grass, wet and 
glistening with the night dews, runs a sin- 
uous path, where the grass is crushed and 
bent as if some heavy body had dragged 
itself along there to reach the chestnut grove. 

“Pierre Latour told me, that at one 
o’clock this morning, when he and his 
cousin were coming down the river in their 
boat, with fruit and vegetables,—to-day is 
market-day, monsieur knows,—just below 
our garden, a strange animal came softly out 
from the chestnuts, and stole along the bank. 
It was a large dark beast, says Pierre; 
they could see its sides in the light of the 
moon, marked with black stripes and bands 
like velvet. It kept its shining eyes on the 
men, but did not offer to swim out to them, 
and walked along the bank as softly as the 
juggler who danced on eggs last féte day; 
but it left behind it a trail in the long grass, 
like this, monsieur, in our garden. What do 
you make of it? you who are wise, what 
manner of beast is this, with velvet-striped 
sides, and shining green eyes, and a step 
like a great cat? Perhaps you will know, 
monsieur ; as for old Babette, she must run 
round to the English neighbors, and see 
where the selfish Mamzell Lalage spent the 
night. Wicked, selfish one! she fled away 
when my white lamb was hurt, and nota 
soul has seen her since!” 


INFLUENCE, 


THE fervent, pale-faced Mother ere she sleep, 
Looks out upon the zigzag-lighted square, 
The beautiful bare trees, the blue night-air, 
The revelation of the star-strewn deep, 

World above world, and heaven over heaven. 
Between the tree-tops and the skies, her sight 
Rests on a steadfast, ruddy-shining light, 
High in the tower, an earthly star of even. 
Hers is the faith in saints’ and angels’ power, 
And mediating love—she breathes a prayer 
For yon tired watcher in the gray old tower. 
He the shrewd, skeptic poet unaware 

Feels comforted and stilled, and knows not whence 
Falls this unwonted peace on heart and sense. 
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discovered America, 
rather behind the 
Norsemen, but some 
hundreds of years 
before Columbus had 
an opportunity to do 
so. He penetrated 
to southern Missouri, 


J 
as stated by Southey. 
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who believe that his descendants are still to 
be traced, speaking a purer Welsh than re- 
mains in the mother country. 

By way of returning the compliment, an 
occasional American drops down and dis- 
covers the little port of North Wales from 
which Madoc sailed. More likely than not 
he is an engineer from Virginia, the Rio 
Grande, or Venezuela, come to see its prin- 
cipal curiosity for practical purposes at 
home. The European visitors comprise 
a formidable list of celebrities. The Duke 
of Sutherland came down in 1870, pilot- 
ing an imperial Russian commission with 
attachés from all the continental powers 
and the East Indian government. “I wish 
I had known of it before,” said he; “it 
would have saved me a million dollars in 
my estates.” 

This curiosity is the line, less than four- 
teen miles in length, from Port Madoc to 
the Festiniog slate district, known as the 
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Festiniog Railway. It is nominally two feet 
wide, but really one foct eleven and a half 
inches, and enjoys the distinction of being 
both the oldest and the narrowest narrow 
gauge in the world. It was the war cry— 
and the basis, in fact—of the second of th« 
violent modern controversies known as the 
battles of the gauges. ‘The first of these, it 
will be remembered, was between the gauges 
of seven feet and upward, supported by the 
noted Isambard Kingdom Brunell, and the 
standard gauge of four feet eight and a half 
| inches. Brunell proposed to attain unheard- 
of speed, retaining stability as well, with 
eleven-feet tracks, ten-feet driving-wheels 
for locomotives, and carriages hung 
| tween, instead of upon, the wheels. I 
have conversed with a pupil of his, now a 
distinguished supporter of the extremely 
Opposite views, who shared his experi- 
ments, and rode with him at close to eighty 
miles an hour, after eight-feet driving 
wheels, on his Great Western road. H¢ 
mentions a violent and dangerous lateral jar 
in the suspended carriages as the cause of 
| their abandonment. The Great Western it- 
self, as late as 1874,—the Waterloo, it might 
be called, of the first struggle,—was relaid 
to the standard gauge, all comfort and 
profit in the use of it having been destroyed 
by the necessity of transhipment at points 
of contact with others. 
The second battle, the bombardments 
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and hand-to-hand conflicts of which are still 
far from having come to an end, was begun 
by the favorable report of a government in- 
spector on the opening of the Festiniog Rail- 


. way to passengers in 1865. It was accelerated 


| —there are estimated, eight thousand miles 


for the United States and Canada,—and the 
circumstance adds more than it detracts from 
the interest to the transatlantic visitor, who 
may promise himself entertainment in seeing 








FROM MADOCKS’ 


by other reports still more favorable on the 
placing on the track of a peculiarly con- 
structed engine, the Fairlie, demanded by its 
increasing business in 1869. In the meantime 
a way of looking at railways from the 
point of view of their profits more than for 
striking feats had set in. They had not 
paid as was expected of them. ‘The 
idea was broached and eagerly caught at, 
from the new information at hand, that they 
were extravagantly large, instead of stingily 
small, according to the reproach of Brunell. 

The Festiniog Railway has lost its exclu- 
sive prominence as an example, and is no 
longer the Mecca it was, now that some 
twelve thousand miles of narrow gauges have 
been laid down in other parts of the world. 
Most of them are among ourselves, however, 


EMBANKMENT. 


what this fourteen miles of road, parent of 
twelve thousand, is actually like. It was the 


| Christmas season of the last year when I came 


up to it, by roundabout ways, from the yellow 
gloom of London. ‘The Severn was frozen 
for skating in Shropshire. In the Welsh 
country the oldest inhabitants were telling 
each other that it was a time quite remark- 
able in their experience. 

Nothing remains of Prince Madoc. It is 
not even certain that itis his name Port Madoc 
bears, since it was founded early in the pres- 
ent century by one William Madocks, who 
may only have intended to commemorate 
himself. He expended half a million dollars 
in building an embankment a mile long 
across an estuary of the sea which formerly 
ran back nearly to the foot of Snowdon, and 
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thus redeemed seven thousand acres of land, 
which he left, a fine property, to his creditors, 
having ruined himself in the undertaking. 
The Snowdon range is the center of the dis- 
trict. Itis not stupendous, as mountains go, 
but the stern dark color and the volcanic 
nature of the upheaval give an impressive- 
ness beyond the size. 

Port Madoc is a town of four thousand 
inhabitants. It has a notably staid and 
respectable air. There is a long principal 
street, of heavy two-story stone houses, bro- 
ken by an ambitious market and a station 
for the district police. The trading in the 
neat small shops is entirely in the hands of 
Evanses, Lloyds, Griffiths, Owen and John 
Joneses. The houses climb a steep hill on 
one hand, and stretch out to the flat on the 


make an impressive tangle of mast. 
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gering under other than his legitimate bur- 
dens. The slate wagons, numerously scat- 
tered in the yards, are small vans of iron 
lattice work, standing but eighteen inches 
above the track, carrying a couple of tons, 
and easily pushed about by hand. The line 
is seven hundred feet higher at one end than 
at the other, having an average gradient of 
1 in g2, and a maximum of 1 in 69, and they 
come down mainly by gravity—by their 
own impudence, I have heard it called. 
The shipping is of sufficient extent to 
From 
an elevated point one would say that build- 
ings, ships, quays, and the black little island 
hills in William Madocks’ redeemed land— 
Madoc is said to have sailed from one of 
them—had drifted in together, and were held 
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SLATE BOATS AT LOW WATER. 


other, There are monotonous rows of them, 
each with a pretty bay-window, not unlike 
the dwellings of Washington clerks, except 
that they are not of brick. No sounds of 
revelry come out of the Quarrymen’s Arms. 
“Temperance ” signs prevail, and chapels are 
so numerous as to be a special feature. They 
are chiefly of the dissenting sects, the Church 
of England having never recovered the hold 
upon the people which it early lost by a 
neglect of the national language. 

There is an equal seriousness in the port, 
among the neatly piled palisades of slates 
awaiting removal. ‘The waterside inns are 
temperance inns, too. One would say they 
were kept by the deacons of the chapels. A 
jolly tar is never seen by any chance stag- 


in an eddy, under a protecting angle of the 
shore. 

The first and only level mile of the rail- 
road crosses Madocks’embankment. There 
is a vast, bare stretch of sands from it when 
the tide is out, with a real charm in its char- 
acter of simple desolation. From another 
point the black slate boats lie stranded, with 
Mount Snowdon showing through their rig- 
ging. When the storms beat in, lines of 
Ossian come naturally to one, on these high 
northern coasts so near to where they had 
their origin. The heroes rise like the break 
of a blue rolling wave, and the ghost of 
Crugal retires with the darkened moon in 
the whistling blast. 

The Festiniog road was founded by the 
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BRON-Y-GARTH, 


Spooner family, and the third generation is | 
now taking part in the management of it. 
Their attractive, ivy-clad homestead, Bron-y- 
garth, hangs on a picturesque hill above it, 
where all its goings-out and comings-in are 
under the eye. It is a family of quite the 
traditional British hardihood, if the accounts 
be true. Its list of accidents and _hair- 
breadth ’scapes is too long to set down 
here; but the small road, innocent enough 
for others and without a case of fatal dam- 
age in its annals, has certainly subjected its | 
responsible heads to severe proofs. The 
senior member is a hale, dignified gentle- 
man of sixty. His son, a young man of 
energetic and companionable traits, my 
guide in the subsequent explorations, assures 
me that he is not beyond the ability to turn 
“ cart-wheels ” yet with the agility of youth. 

From the Spooners I heard the story of the 
road at first hand, with something of the ro- 
mance of Madocks and the antiquities of the 
neighborhood. James Spooner came into the 
country from Yorkshire on a pleasure excur- 
sion. He hunted rabbits over most of the 
site where the town and docks now are. 
There he fell in with ordnance surveyors, 
was pleased with the business, became an 
engineer, and returned to assist Mr. Madocks | 
in his projects. The slate quarries in the | 
mountains were being tediously and expen- | 
sively served by boats down the river Dwy- | 
ryd (Doorid). He secured in 1832 the lay- | 
ing of a horse tram-road tothem. There was 
a brilliancy in these improvements at that 
time that caused people in the early part of | 
the century to .congratulate themselves on | 
their progress and look forward to extraor- 
dinary things. One horse on the rails could | 
do the work of forty. 








James Spooner advanced to the idea of 
steam on his track, but was unable to realize 
it, and left it as a legacy to his son. The 
difficulty was to find locomotives that could 
be guaranteed for the peculiar conditions of 
narrowness and curvature. The son suc- 
ceeded in carrying out the bold conception 
in 1863, putting on tank engines, of the type 
of the “ Little Giant” and “ Welsh Pony.” 
The shoulder easily overtops these small 
locomotives as they stand on the track. 
Their driving-wheels are but two feet in 
diameter. ‘Their cylinders are a trifle over 
eight inches, with a twelve-inch stroke. In- 
stead of the thirty, forty-five, and even sev- 
enty tons of standard gauge locomotives, 
they weigh, the first seven and a half, the 
other ten at most. 

No change was made in the track, except 
to replace the original sixteen with thirty- 
pound rails. A two-foot gauge it had been, 
winding around all the convolutions of the 
hills, and a two-foot gauge it remained. After 
a couple of years more development of trade 
and population, there was a crying demand 
that it should carry passengers. This was 
against the law. The inspector who was 
to give it celebrity came up, saw what it 
could do, and made his report. The per- 
mit for passengers was secured, but with 
a restriction of speed to twelve miles an 
hour. 

As business grew, continually increasing 
loads were piled on carriages and capacities 
were thus developed that had not been 
dreamed of. Toward 1870 traffic had so out- 
grown the limited provision, that it seemed 
necessary to double the track. As a pos- 
sible alternative, experiments were first 
tried with the Fairlie locomotive. It proved 
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to furnish such a satisfactory increase of 
power that the idea was abandoned and has 
never since been renewed. The “ Little 
Giant’s” prestige was blotted out by a twenty- 
ton “ Little Wonder.” ‘The next step de- 
manded in this gradual progress upward was 
a stronger support for the new crushing 
weights. The weight of the rails was made 
nearly forty-nine pounds to the yard, and 
even these are now being replaced with steel 


TAN-Y-BWLCH STATION. 


of fifty. The restriction as to speed was 
withdrawn, the employés were handsomely 
uniformed, and the whole became and re- 
mains as like as possible in miniature to the 
ordinary European railway. 

The small wooden station at the end of 
Madocks’ embankment has hardly more 
than the look of a sentry-box. One rather 
expects to find the tickets diminished in pro- 
portion, and the company’s servants stunted 
in their growth. But the former are of the 
usual size, and porters, guards, and brake- 
men bustle about with as important an air 
as if they had never been out of the service 
of Isambard Kingdom Brunell. 





All the steps of the historical develop- 
ment are read in the varied patterns of the 
rolling stock. ‘The earliest is the quarry- 
men’s car. It is a mere rude box, eight 
feet by six, by four and a half, perhaps, 
painted dark red, and provided with two 
openings for doors. The next period is 
typified by a car for six persons, with the 
usual door and flanking windows in each 
side. It has a palanquin or sedan-chair effect. 
It might be considered the germ 
or a single cell of the foreign car- 
riage, which consists of a number 
of compartments united in the 


same structure for the different 
classes. ‘There are others of two 
cells. There is a variety with 


longitudinal seats. Others again 
are open, with stout leather aprons 
for protection from the weather. 

The latest model is a hand- 
somely finished car, with the 
peculiarity of being very much 
larger instead of smaller than its 
broad gauge contemporaries. It 
is thirty-seven feet long, has seven 
compartments, and carries fifty 
persons. The best Cambrian or 
North-western carriage on the 
journey hither had but four, with 
room for thirty-two. This latest 
Festiniog car rests on two pivoted 
trucks or * bogies” of four wheels 
each, while those of the regular 
foreign pattern run stiffly on four 
fixed single wheels, after the man- 
ner of our street-cars. There 
is a disposition to make a good 
deal of the bogies as a striking 
original feature, though from the 
first days of railroading they have 
been part of the American system 
to the entire exclusion of the other. 
A few are lately being introduced 
on the Midland and South-western railways 
of England. 

Among the rest, a peculiar conveyance 
like the section of a boat wheels, in- 
scribed: Ai 7un ni /’autre, known as “ the 
Boat,” is for the use of the manager and his 
family. 

‘The goods wagons weigh eighteen hun- 
dred pounds, and carry two and a half tons. 
A pair of timber wagons coupled, weighing 
thirteen hundred each, carries nine tons. 
For stability, all the floors are kept as near 
the ground as possible. In the passenger 
cars,—whose wheels run inside, and for 
oiling are reached from doors in the seats, — 
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they are but a single step above the track, 
a feature which allows platforms to be dis- 
pensed with at the stations. 

‘The transportation rates are quite tolera- 
ble: for a passenger, slightly less than three 
and a half cents a mile, first class; two and a 
tenth cents, second class ; for a ton of goods, 
five and a half cents. On field days, before 
assembled magnates, the “ Welsh Pony” has 


drawn up trains of nearly seventy-four tons, | 


and the “ Littke Wonder” of two hundred 
and six. On any day the former is to be 
seen going out on its ordinary work with 
between fifty and sixty tons, and the latter 
with nearly a hundred and thirty. 
Enthusiastic observers of the performances 
of the Fairlie engine here have staked their 
reputation on being able with them to 
run the whole traffic of the London and 


North-western road on a gauge not to | 


exceed two feet and a half. Fairlie, the 
inventor, an indefatigable controversialist 
and undoubtedly the most strenuous narrow 
gauge advocate in the world, declares that 
without it, narrow gauge, fer se, is not worth 
a straw. Singularly enough, it is very mod- 
erately used on the American narrow gauges, 
which content themselves with the “ Con- 
solidation,” “ Mogul,” and more ordinary 
patterns. 

As the slate wagons go up empty and 
come down with so little effort, the trains 
are often of great length. 
quently a thousand feet, and sometimes a 
full quarter of a mile. ‘lhe interminable 
line of small units, as flexibly jointed as a 
trailing chain, moves around the curved route 
at from twelve to fifteen miles an hour. It is 
sometimes on three or four curves at once. 

Passenger trains have been run as fast 
as thirty and even forty milesan hour. The 
traffic for the year ending with June, 1878, 
reached 233,000 passengers, and 165,000 
tons of freight, returning an income of 
$133,000. Its rate of traffic even six years 
ago was fifteen times greater than that of the 
three existing Indian railways, and was made 
an argument to show that for the future they 
should be narrow gauge. 

The track over which this is done de- 
mands particular attention before any infer- 
ences can be drawn for use elsewhere. Here 
is something, too, very different from what 
is said abroad to be the American plan of 
“building cheap and running dear.” It is 
of this section : 


The rail, as has been said, is of nearly | their shoulders. 


forty-nine pounds weight, and will shortly 
be fifty of steel. The American narrow 





They are fre- | 


| 
| 





gauge rail is from thirty to thirty-five pounds, 
and that of our standard gauge, fifty-six. 
The larch cross-sleepers, but two feet apart 
at the joints, are framed to longitudinal sills 
as shown. ‘The fish-plate grips the lower 
flange, as well as the web of the rail. The 
whole way is carefully drained by depres- 
sions under the track, at regular intervals. 
Examination shows the ballast to be with- 





SECTION 









FISH PLATE. 





CONSTRUCTION OF TRACK AND ROAD-BED 


out a crack of subsidence or shrinkage. 
One is not in the least inclined to dispute 
the account which has pronounced it “a 
perfect road-bed.” 

Il. 


WE had agreed, in order to witness one 
of the more unusual phases of the life of the 
road, to go by the quarrymen’s train. It 
starts only once a week, at six o'clock 
Monday morning. In part through lack of 
accommodations above, and partly to have 
access, in case of need, to work elsewhere, 





MONDAY MORNING PASSENGERS. 


large numbers of the men keep their homes 
and families below, and return to them on 
Saturday afternoons. It was naturally much 
before daylight, at this hour of a mid- 
winter morning. Snow-flakes fell thickly 
at intervals. The quarrymen came troop- 
ing out of the silent streets with their kits 
of supplies in canvas bags knotted across 
They stamped the snow 
off their heavy boots in the station, and 
talked softly together in their strange tongue. 
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Among them—the one touch of brighter 
sentiment in the scene—a rugged man, stiff 
in the joints from toil, had beside him a 
pretty child, a girl of ten, who carried in a 
satchel a part of his provisions. She was 
shabbily dressed, as became a quarryman’s 
daughter; the small face was rosy with the 
storm, and the unkempt blonde hair had a 
genuine interest even apart from her circum- 
stances. His only reply to compliments 
was the common dim Saesnach (no English) 
impassively spoken. 

The engine at the head of the long train 
of red-painted boxes slipped on the icy 
tracks and did not easily get under way. 
While it fumed and shrieked in the rage of 
ineffectual efforts, telegrams came down the 
line countermanding the train. It would be 
useless to proceed till the way was cleared 
above. The next in regular order was 
also stopped. In the middle of the fore- 
noon, a single engine drew up in charge of 
Williams, head of the machine-shops, and 


and pairs of cylinders, ready to start either 
way, one end is as much the front as the other. 
It seems to defy gods and men to catch it 
napping. It bears lightly on the track by 
having all wheels driving-wheels, and the 
weight distributed equally on them. The 
bogie or pivoted truck is here again a lead- 
ing feature. ‘The rolling gear is simply one 
of these at each end. Its difference from 
two locomotives coupled to work together 
is i this, that, in turning a curve, the stiff 
frame acts as the chord of the arc. ‘The 
leading bogie is securely held to the track 
by the other. 

The first stoppage is at the shops at the 
other end of the embankment. They are 
of some size, and well furnished with what 
is necessary for building and repairs. In- 
genious American screw-cutters are among 
the tools. One is called upon to note 
that the smallness of the parts to be dealt 
with, and of lifting tackle and apparatus 
in general, is one of the economies of the 
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FAIRLIE ENGINE AND TRAIN. 


the most trusted mechanic on the line. We 
jumped up beside him and found ourselves 


embarked for the journey on the Fairlie | 


engine, “ Little Wonder,” which justified the 
accounts of the easy gliding motion and 
absence of oscillation attributed to it, as we 
flew out over the embankment. 

This engine has an odd, aggressive-looking 
build. _It is really two locomotives framed 
together. With double boilers, smoke-stacks 


| 


plan. At the shops we take up a burly in- 
dividual walking in a leisurely way on the 
track. This is the “ strongest man on the 
line.” “It may be convenient to have him 
along farther up,” says the young superin- 
tendent, as the Samson stows himself com- 
fortably, and lights his pipe, on the buffer 
beam. 

At Minffordd, the junction with the Cam- 
brian line, is a stone station,—the only one,— 
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like a mod- | 
est porter’s | 
lodge. Neat 
tranship- | 
ment arrangements here | 
claim attention. The dis- 
parity of sizes is glaringly 
forced into notice. The | 
driving-wheels of the forty- | 
ton Cambrian locomotive 
are not far short of the top | 
of the smoke-stack of the other. Its goods | 
truck is three times the length and twice | 
the height of the smaller 
one. The two are brought 
side by side to a level, the 
smaller trucks being run 
upon raised platforms. Mr. 
Spooner estimates the dam- 
age of his break of gauge 
at not more than the three- 
pence to sixpence a ton 
charged on the 25,000 tons 
interchanged at this point. 
There would be a much 
greater disparity of sizes 
were there parallel systems 
of construction. ‘The broad 
gauge takes its loads more 
like an elephant its castle, 
while the widely overhang- 
ing narrow gauge is like a 


HARLECH CASTLE 






donkey with its paniers. The 
freight cars of the latter are 
more than twice, and its 
passenger coaches more 
than three times, the width 
of its track. 

“With a preportion like 
ours,” says my companion 
and guide, “the standard 
gauge carriages would be 
fifteen feet wide instead of 
eight or nine. They can- 
not adopt it. It would 
crush their tracks in no 
time. If that were not 
reason enough, it would de- 
stroy the necessary mid- 
space between tracks and 
require the alteration of all 
tunnels and standing fixt- 
ures, adapted to the pres- 
ent width.” 

There is another reason, 
it occurs to one to reply,— 
the added liability to de- 
struction of the cars them- 
selves. The tendency is con- 
stantly to make them stronger and heavier, 
even as they now are. It is not a mat- 


| ter of theory, but of policy, derived from 


experience of the customary wear and tear. 
It is estimated that the weight of rolling 
stock, in America, has increased from fifty 
to one hundred per cent. in the last twenty 
years. 

“Why don’t they take a gauge where 
they can get all out of themselves they are 
worth, then?” he says, being naturally an 
enthusiast for the system whose working he 
has witnessed to such advantage. 
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The delicate question of the ratio of dead 
to paying weight is involved in this, and 
indeed the whole perplexed question. Our 
talk becomes, in the intervals of the failure 
of special objects of attention along the line, 
a sort of narrow gauge symposium. 

There surely are not many controversies 
in which two positions oppose each other 
with such an apparent completeness. If 
more cuttings and tunnels and heavier rol- 
ling stock are adduced against the broad 
gauge, more miles of track, sheds and 
sidings, longer trains more difficult 
to pull, and diminished speed are 
retorted on the narrow. Mr. G. 
B. Bruce, in the noted delibera- 
tions for the benefit of the East 
Indies, estimates the saving by use 
of the narrow at £200 per mile, 
General Strachey at £2,000, while 
Mr. R. Price Williams (all are 
authorities of the highest con- 
sideration) believes it will be an 
actual extra expense of £300 per 
mile. In Norway a broad gauge 
road is being turned into a narrow 
because it does not pay. In 
Sweden a narrow is being changed 
into a broad for the same reason. 
The evidence in the vital matter 
of break of gauge has equal 
range. It varies from the petition 
of the people of South Wales to 
the Great-western, setting forth 
that break of gauge is a curse, and 
prohibitory of their principal traffic, 
to the opinion of a superintendent 
of the Erie road, who declares it a 
positive benefit, as saving the dam- 
age to empty returned cars. 

The solution is not facilitated as 
much as might be thought by the 
increase of examples. The nar- 
row gauges are still on their trial. 
It is certain that any railroad is bet- 
ter than none, but perhaps time 
enough has not elapsed for the oldest of them 
to allow it to be determined that another than 
the policy pursued might not have been 
better. The cynical broad gauge advocate 
is not afraid to account for their late mul- 


tiplication by asserting that speculators 
obtain money for their projects by the 


specious new arguments which could not 
be got in the regular way. He refuses 
credence to the brilliant financial show- 
ings of roads whose bonds are still in the 
market. 

Away from the bustle of its business at 
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| the stations, the small single track assumes 


its essential character. Let it be imagined 
that it is one-third narrower than the min- 
iature railway at the Centennial, narrower 
than the track-ways on which casks are rolled 
in breweries. ‘The two dark lines are drawn 
on the snow between low walls, like the 
trace of a single sled down a country lane. 
Larch, oak and yew are scattered in the 
estates, and sometimes lovely holly trees 
close by the track relieve their scarlet ber- 


| ries against their glossy dark leaves. 








IN DIFFICULTIES. 


THE “ PRINCESS” 


A wide view opens from the top of Pen- 
rhyn point. Backward it reaches to two 
ancient castles, Harlech and Criccieth, flank- 
ing the stretch of Cardigan bay. Any Welsh 
pianist will play you a stirring martial air— 
the “ March of the Men of Harlech "—from 
the history of the farther one, whose ruin 
is particularly striking. Forward it em- 
braces the valley whose windings the 
railway follows. It has vestiges of a 
charming rural beauty even now, when the 


| climbing trees are but a gray and brownish 


fringe, and the river down in the bottom 
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is as black and metallic as a strip of pol- 
ished iron. 

The road is scarped into the hill-sides, and 
follows every convolution of them like a 
bridle-path. It has been compared to a 
random juxtaposition of letters S. A long 
train appears to be playing the boy’s game 
of “snap the whip.” ‘There are places from 


| is of but 116 feet radius. 


which it moves to all points of the com- | 


pass at once. ‘The winding plan, besides 
saving cuttings, results in easy gradients. 
But there are obstacles which the most 
circumlocutory of narrow gauges cannot 
dodge. 


If they be ravines it crosses them | 


on dry stone masonry embankments. One | 





“THE STRONGEST MAN ON THE LINE.” 


is sixty feet high, and from its slenderness 
—it is but ten feet wide at the top—it 
seems more. If they be spurs of the 
mountain, it has of course to cut through 
them. It cuts so narrowly that the per- 
son must be carefully kept within the 
engine cab for fear of collision. The mar- 
gin is but a few inches. To enter the 
eight-feet tunnels is like plunging into a 
cellar door. There are two of these, 
one of 73, the other of 60 yards, neither 
lined. A dismal crackling is heard as 
we traverse the large one; it seems that 
fragments of the roof are falling ; on 
coming to the light they prove to be 
icicles. 





The sharpest of the interminable curves 
It turns a head- 
land known as Tyler’s Cutting. To dash 
around it at speed with snow in one’s face, 
and the engine careening over on account 
of the super-elevation of three inches in the 
outer rail, is a highly spirited experience. 

At Tan-y-gresiau one of the smaller pat- 
tern of engines, the “ Princess,” was off the 
track. The snow was not of the depth 
we had been led to expect, nowhere more 
than two or three inches; but the wet 
clinging quality of it, and the deficiency 
of the line in other snow-plows than old 
brooms tied to the engine’s head, made it 
embarrassing. The “ Princess’s” head was 
being lifted with small jack-screws, while a 
number of men mounted on the side, with 
their backs braced against the boiler, pushed 
against the wall, just as one might try to 
help a road wagon out of a rut. Here 
was an opening for the Strongest Man on 
the Line. I observed that the method 
of employing his herculean powers which 
seemed to him the most telling was the 
holding of an umbrella over the artist while 
a hasty sketch of the scene was made. 

The accident gave rise to reminiscences, 
when we were again under way. None of 
them were tragic. Williams recollected a 
case of collision in which a horse in one 
train was pitched exactly into the place of 
one in the other, while the latter was thrown 
many yards into a field. 

A slight whistle which must have meant 
incredulity proceeded from somewhere on 
the engine. 

“It’s thrue for me as I’m a living Welsh- 
man,” said Williams. 

Near the upper villages children were 
running in procession, tracing letters in the 
snow. ‘The people who came to the doors 
to look out at us were of a well-conditioned 
aspect. The dwellings are of coarse masonry 
but well glazed, the wood-work painted, 
sometimes a muslin curtain and often a 
geranium pot in the windows. 

There is no brilliancy about the slate, 
the sober treasure of the region, but it keeps 
times tolerably good and the population 
well at home with sufficient employment. 
Still there are adventurous spirits, and young 
people from here, as elsewhere, make their 
way up to London. ‘They do well in trade 
in virtue of a natural thrift. They learn 
English without the unpleasant cockney 
accent. The best people, indeed, speak it 
quite in the best American manner. 

On the other hand, possibly sixty per cent. 
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of the lower or- 
ders do not speak 
it at all. It is 
Sie, one of the sur- 
prises of the visit 















to find the ancient 
Gaelic speech, sub- 
stantially what it was 
before the Roman con- 
quest, enjoying in this 
long-time principality 
of England, fully the 
vogue of Flemish in 
Belgium. It is a speech full of allitera- 
tions and permutations, straining after 
impossible refinements. The pains might 

be bestowed in part, an observer thinks, 

on the original structure. If you wished 

to cry murder, you would have to com- 
pass Haiwehw/ Avaunt is fwrd, which 
has the air of an explosion after holding 
the breath to the point of suffocation. 
It is a language in which the too much 
offsets the too little. There is no present 
tense, and no distinction of sex by gen- 
ders. On the other hand there are four 
different ways of saying /, graduated accord- 
ing toemphasis. One of them is impossible 
in English, but the others may be translated : 
I, I also, I also indeed. Some peculiarities 
of the resulting dialect are thus exhibited in 
a late comic paper: 


OwEN—That will pe the coot ow David. 
Davip—She is the pest I never tasted. 
OwEN—So did I too, also, never no more. 


The heart of the slate country is treeless 
and desolate, like the top of an Alpine pass. 
The imaginative discover fantastic resem- 
blances in the jagged mountain outlines. 
From a point on the road to Snowdon the 
profile of Wellington is thought to be made 
out, and from another, the head of Pitt. 


Pig aap : There are 
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The quarries are vast abysses, gloomy as 
the pictures in Dante’s Inferno. Slate is 
everywhere. It strews the slopes with 
débris, turning the light with slight bluish 

| reflections; is set into the tops of walls 
instead of broken glass; 
and stands in irregular 
slabs like tomb-stones, for 
fences around outlying 
houses. 
inclined 
on the 


planes _ striped 









SLATE COUNTRY 


IN THE 


slopes, rising to successive levels. At the 
top of each a small “ drum-house ” contains 
the drum, by means of which with its wire 
rope, the full slate wagons are lowered, pull 
ing up the empty ones. Black water-wheels 
are seen turning slate-trimming machinery. 

The homes of the quarrymen are for the 
most part in barrack-like structures on 
the heights. They are little given to rev- 
elry, and there is little in the villages to 
attract them down if they were. We passed 
the yellow van of a traveling show at one 
point, lying deserted in a field, melancholy 
as a grasshopper in winter. Both horses 
and proprietor had turned out to work in 
the quarries. Tired with the labors of the 
day in the shafts, or in the shops where the 
slates are split on the bare damp ground, they 
sit around the fire, telling one another stories 
(possibly of the mysterious knockers, which 
haunt mines and point out the way to hid- 
den treasures), and await the coming of the 
welcome Saturday afternoon. 
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Dinas, the upper terminus of the road, is 
an inconsiderable hamlet. The real metrop- 
olis is Duffws (Duffoos), a place of perhaps 
three thousand people. Festiniog, consid- 
erably smaller, is four miles further, but is 
reached by a branch which follows the hills on 
the other side, back toward Port Madoc. It 
has a charming view over the vale of Maen- 
twrog, besides Roman remains and pictur- 
esque waterfalls of its own in the Cynfael. 
A hundred years ago, when it was more 
secluded, a traveling lord, who is there 
much quoted, praised its salubrity, and said 
that with the woman he loved, the friend of 
his heart, and a good library he could spend 
a life-time there. It is not extreme praise, 
since it would not be difficult to get on tol- 


erably under the circumstances in many | 


another place as well; and it deserves more. 
In all the settlements new buildings are 
going up; there are comfortable goods in 
the shops; the same characteristics prevail 
as below, including the frequent chapels. 
The down journey is made with only 
steam enough to keep the cylinders in good 
condition. There is less novelty now, and 
it is a time for summing up. The small 
railroad pays, it is gratifying to know, a div- 
idend of seven per cent. on its present, and 
of nearly seventeen on its original, capital, 
which has been increased by earnings from 
£36,000 to £86,000. It meets all the 
demands upon it without trains before eight 


or after six o’clock, or on Sundays. The | 





propriety of this statement as a proof of ex- 
traordinary capacities in small widths of 
track, is unquestionable. 

Still—so one’s reflections run, if they do 
not appear so openly in the symposium—it 
has the regulation of its own tolls, and is with- 
out a particle of competition. It runs safely 
with light carriages, but on a magnificently 
expensive roac-bed, without pressing neces- 
sity for speed, and without the battering of 
its property by a system of exchanges. It 
has sharp curves, but not a monopoly of 
them, and not the sharpest, while its shortest 
radius is 116 feet. ‘The New York elevated 
roads, of standard gauge, are running their 
innumerable daily trains over four curves of 
ninety feet radius and one even of forty-five. 

Profitable as it is, too, the last three semi- 
annual reports show a ratio of from sixty- 
three to sixty-nine per cent. of receipts 
devoted to working expenses, while forty- 
eight is looked upon as fairly liberal for 
English roads. ‘There seems almost mar- 
gin enough in the large returns, too, to 
have paid for a full gauge road. It has 
never been needed, to be sure; but at the 
present time it might be rather useful to 
have. The competition from roads of the 
standard gauge, which must be expected 
sooner or later by every narrow gauge road 
not placed in the most exceptional circum- 
stances, appears at hand. ' Both the North- 
western and the Great Western are coming 
in with branches to its upper terminus. It 





AT THE UPPER TERMINUS. 
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looks as though the slates must turn and go | mistletoe, with its charming, waxen white 


the other way in good part, leaving the 
neat platforms and tipping tables, at Minf- 
fordd at least, with little to do. 

On the whole, it is difficult to accept it 
as an argument for anything but itself. A 
novel idea in railroading has extreme diffi- 
culties in its way. If it cannot subvert the 
existing system or isolate itself forever, it 
must suffer at every point of contact. In 


| berries hung in the center, and the bar-maid 


wore a conscious air. For Christmas day 
itself there was a local etsteddfodd, or bard 
contention. ‘There are bards still, after the 
rights and institutes of the bards of Britain, 
duly initiated in the gorsedd, with its mystic 
circle of stones and drawn sword. 

They are quiet little men, as I saw them 
in their shops, far enough from the rhymers 











FESTINIOG. 


the United States, it is possible that the 
narrow gauge owes its propagation to the 
wide-spread railroad embarrassments since 


the panic of 1873, more than to the con- | 


vincing nature of its proofs. But were its 
theory of benefits much more undisputed 
than it is, the tendency of the information is 
to show that any honest difference of cost 
by reason of gauge was so overtopped by 
vicious methods of financiering and bad 
judgment in the projection of the embar- 
rassed roads, as to be an insignificant feature 
of their troubles. 

We came down to find the Christmas prep- 
arations advancing apace. A curate and 
ladies were decorating a pretty parish church, 
passing in and out under a gate-way covered 
with armorial bearings. A festivity known 
as a “tea-eating” was announced from one 
of the chapels. The band of the local 
volunteer rifle company played “ waits” in 
the evening in the principal quarters of the 
town. ‘The parlor of the inn was festooned 
with holly and starred with oranges. The 


| Spooner, also, deserved 


| who stirred the blood of Llewellyn and 


Owen Glendower. One William Roberts, 
styled Gwyllym Eryri, or William of Snow- 
don, a sail-maker by trade and thrice the 
recipient of the chief honors at the national 
cisteddfodds, was good, enough to furnish me 
with an original ode, or awd/, of his own, on 
the Festiniog Railway. It is probable that 
the merit of these compositions consists con 
siderably in the versification, which is of a 
difficult kind. The consonants in the first 
half of the ‘line must be repeated in the 
second, while the vowels are appropriately 
varied. 

“Thou art,” says William of Snowdon, 
addressing the Narrowest Narrow Gauge, “a 
monument to man’s ingenuity. But more 
wonderful than man’s masterpieces are seen 
around us, the towering mountains, the river 
and the valley. ‘To the courteous director, 
praise is hereby 
offered. Without doubt he has been the 
occasion of great benefit to this our native 
town.” 
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THE MAN WITH A HOBBY. 








THE MAN WITH A HOBBY. 


THE editorial head lay in suggestive near- 


ness to a phenomenal cabbage which some 


elated country subscriber had “ left upon our 
table,” and the editorial brain was dozing over 
an unfinished struggle with the prices of grain 
as affected by the charges for transportation, 
when the Man with a Hobby stepped in at 
the open office-door. 
man in a long linen coat turned back at 


| named “the ash-hopper” plan, or banking 


upon a specie basis, shown by an inverted 


| pyramid (fy-ramid, the little old man pro- 


nounced it), having at the bottom a bright 


| round red spot labeled, “ devil’s nest-egg.” 


| The next was “the store-box” plan, or 


He was a little old | 


the wrists, with blue eyes and a broad, beam- | 


ing face, fringed by thin gray whiskers,—a 
frosty sunrise sort of face,—and he carried 
over his shoulder an unbleached cotton bag. 
His tread was soft, but steady, and as he 
lowered his burden to the floor beside him, 
he said in a pleasant though slightly impet- 
uous tone: 

“ My name is Joshua Craybill; I live in 
Burr Oak Bottom, where John Brown stayed 
the last night he was in Kansas.” 

The editor had frequently heard of Mr. 
Craybill, he said with a yawn; had once 
made mention of him, he believed, in the 
“ New Era”; and was very glad, indeed, to 
meet him. He was also familiar with the 
fact that Old Osawattomie had tarried over- 
night in Burr Oak Bottom on his way to 
Harper’s Ferry. “ An age ago, that seems,” 
added the editor, musing. 

“ Yes—thank you—yes,” said the little 
old man, slipping into a chair, and pushing 
the hair from a forehead sphered like that 
of Horace Greeley. “I'd like to show you 
my Classification of Credit—my key to the 
solution of the great financial problen—and 
explain it to you, briefly.” After a short 
pause, “ If you'll listen ?” he queried, with a 
blush and a touch of urging sadness. 

Then he drew forth from his cotton bag— 
“my pillow-case,” he called it—a large roll 
of yellow oil-cloth, which being spread out, 
displayed upon its creased and glaring sur- 
face a series of diagrams, as Joshua Craybill 
was pleased to term them, painted in aggres- 
sive colors and emphasized by sundry mot- 
toes, quotations and caricatures. This was 
his Classification of Credit, figuratively rep- 
resented,—a bewildering invention at first 
glance, but yet having a latent method in its 
tangled lines and its gaudy, grotesque em- 
blems, that Craybill pointed out with con- 
fident fondness,.and in the rather hurried 


manner of one impatient to bestow a favor. | 


There were three separate, but cognate, 
“plans” in the classification. ‘The first he 





banking upon bonds, shown by a square, 
with various queer inscriptions about “ cen- 
tralization,” “ monopoly,” “ sepulchers,” and 
soon. The last was “the corn-crib” plan, 
Joshua Craybill’s hobby, shown also by a 
pyramid (he insisted upon pronouncing it 
py-ramid), but a pyramid standing upon its 
natural and fixed base, and denoting, as the 
little old man earnestly put it, “the honest 
dollar as opposed to the rascally dollar,”—a 
currency issued directly to the people upon 
real estate mortgages, drawing a nominal 
rate of interest, renewable at pleasure, and 
to be redeemed “ only when the base ceases 
to cover the issue,” he explained—* which 
will be never!” he called out in a raised 
and peremptory voice, while a big exultant 
smile overspread his face; and then he 
stood gazing at the diagrams in rapt, oblivi- 
ous silence. 

The editor had given careful heed, but 
somehow he did not altogether comprehend 
the corn-crib doctrine. People seldom did, 
—at first,—the little old man innocently re- 
marked. And yet there was evident thought, 
and perhaps logic, in Mr. Craybill’s giddy 
diagrams, the editor was free to confess. 
Most persons, no doubt, would have dis- 
missed such contrivances with the pitying 
idea that the fashioner thereof was slightly 
out of gear about the head. But he did not 
so strike the editor. On the contrary, that 
estimable person was sure he had in his time 
heard far more incoherent financial theories 
advanced by men of conceded and applauded 
levelness of brain, whose talk evinced much 
less reading than Joshua Craybill’s, and who 
could not on the forfeit of their lives have 
made tangible profert of their whimsies with 
half the success achieved by this little old 
man with his chart and his pillow-case. 

Really, Craybill interested the editor. It 
was the year of “reform” in Kansas,—the 
off-year in politics, so to speak,—and men 
resembling Craybill, men with plans and 
theories and hobbies, men who let the weeds 
and mortgages take their farms while they 
watched with strained vision for the coming 


| of the millennium, were in the van of affairs. 
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The shadow of the Grange was over the 
land; the Patrons of Husbandry were 
abroad with banners and regalia, resolutions 
and basket picnics. Men ofall classes caught 
the spirit of the time like an infection, and 
it began to look as if the only thing left 
worth living for in this buffeting old world 
(if talk counted for anything) was the serene, 
objective content of the lucky individual 
in shirt-sleeves and overalls who leans 
picturesquely upon his pig-sty in the cool 
of the evening, and forecasts the next day’s 
weather. It was noticeable, also, that the 
number of aspirants for office bore almost an 
exact proportion to the number of those who 
claimed to have found the grand cathol- 
icon for the cure of all existing, or imagined, 
political disorders; every would-be John 
the Baptist wanted likewise to play Moses. 
But to this rule, Craybill appeared to be an 
exception, and this it was, perhaps, as much 
as anything else, that commended him to 
the editor. He wanted no office, he was 
proselyting for no party. The most that 
he desired was an audience, and a new set 
of diagrams “ painted on rolling canvas.” 
He did not disguise the feeling that he 
regarded his key to the solution of the cur- 
rency riddle as “ worth at least $10,000 for 
the purposes of a lecture to the Granges;” 
and yet he was willing to take as an equal 
partner in this lecture enterprise any repu- 
table person who would advance funds to 
pay for the new rolling-canvas diagrams. 
He wished to let his light shine, that was 
all—“ and pay my debts,” he said with a 
shrug. 

They talked an hour or more together, 
Craybill and the editor, mainly with regard 
to getting the corn-crib doctrine thoroughly 
before the public; and at length the con- 
clusion was reached that, all things con- 
sidered, the best way would be for Craybill to 
go forth among the yeomanry of the county 
and seek their votes. He must go in an 
independent ré/e, of course, “scorning the 
party lash,” and all that sort of thing, and 
asking favor only upon the genuine merits of 
the corn-crib policy as opposed to the ash- 
hopper and the store-box devices. It took 
considerable argument to win Craybill over to 
the idea of striving for converts to his reform 
by soliciting votes for himself; but finally he 
agreed to make the trial. “ If only they'll 
listen to me,” he sighed; and the editor 
said they’d be sure to when once he got 
fairly started. And then arose a new ques- 
tion: to get votes he must be a candidate, 
and what should he run for? It will never 








be known, I suppose, whether or not the 
editor was serious in his suggestion of the 
office to which Craybill ought to look; but 
at any rate it was settled that the next “ New 
Era” should announce him a People’s can- 
didate for coroner. And upon this under- 
standing, they shook hands warmly and 
parted. 

All nature was a gladdening harmony to 
Craybill as he trudged along the bottom 
road that evening on his way home. He 
had found a chance, at last ; and it re-created 
the world for him. His inner joy, new-born 
and exaiting, went out from him like a 
benediction, and blessed everything,—so 
little does it require to satisfy us with life 
when that little is just what we want. He 
lifted his hat and walked with uncovered 
head under the branches of the clustered 
elms, and in among the great gnarled 
sycamores that overlooked the bluff behind 
them like so many giant sentinels. For the 
first time, the songs of the birds seemed to 
him not entirely aimless or useless. He 
even stooped and plucked a casual bunch 
of wild daisies, they looked so unaccount- 
ably bright and fresh to him; and he 
carried them along with him as indifferently 
as though he had been doing the like all 
his life, never once thinking how odd it 
made him appear, until he reached home 
and saw the look of surprise and questioning 
in the face which confronted him at the 
door and brought him suddenly back to 
himself. 

It was not a pretty face, this woman’s. 
It was of the pinched and juiceless kind, 
giving an impression of its having been 
blown upon always by a north wind. The 
eyes were gray, full, and vaguely engaging, 
but there were curious little creases about 
the corners of them, like “ gathers” in a 
piece of muslin; the chin asserted itself 
prominently over a narrow white collar fas- 
tened with a small, intensely scarlet carne- 
lian pin. And the form, like the face, also 
lacked the conventional plumpness, though 
certain cunning amenities of dress—which 
women learn, I wonder how ?—did con- 
siderable to soften and disguise this un- 
happy fact. 

‘The woman was Miss Abigail Munger, a 
kind of amateur governess in the family,— 
her sister’s family,—though ostensibly a 
boarder there, as Craybill was. She was 
strong-minded, afier a fashion, and kept a 
scrap-book, and was of that equivocal age 
which courtesy puts at twenty-three. She 
had no confidence in anything unless it 
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could be demonstrated, as she expressed it. 
She reckoned seriousness (which she con- 
founded with honesty) among the first of 
virtues; and when she smiled, which she 
did but rarely, it was with the precision of a 
spirit-level. Still she was kind, considerate, 
and, in her way, tender, and I make no 
doubt that many a night her sleep was 
touched with splendor by those dreams of 


apocryphal cavaliers on incredible steeds | 


which unmarried women are said to go on 
dreaming to the end of their days. 

Unlike most of her sex, she was a good 
listener, and this was probably her strongest 
point in Craybill’s estimation; for, of all 
things in human nature, Craybill most liked 
a good listener. And then, Miss Munger 
had a predilection for figures and problems, 
and Craybill furnished them in abundance. 
She understood, too, or seemed to under- 
stand, everything he said, which pleased 
and encouraged him; and, furthermore, had 
she not with her own willing hands made 
that unique pillow-case in which he kept 
his diagrams? Yes, they were very good 
friends, and when he stood there in the 
door-way with his pillow-case on his shoul- 
der and the bunch of daisies lying at his feet 
where he had dropped them, and told her 
in hasty, general terms of his interview with 
the editor,—“such a nice, reflective man,” 
he said,—she actually looked almost de- 
lighted enough to laugh; and then, at her 
suggestion, they went into the house and 
sat by the center-table, to discuss the good 
news in detail. 

The next “ New Era” contained the an- 
nouncement of Craybill’scandidacy, as prom- 
ised, and the editor thoughtfully directed 
attention to it in a neat local paragraph 
(which Miss Munger cut out and pasted in 
her scrap-book), saying, among other things, 
that “the office of coroner being so closely 
connected with the most solemn and tender 
episodes of human life, it ought not to be 
made a football of the party caucus or a 
perquisite of the ordinary political trickster.” 
This stroke was intended, the editor pri- 
vately assured Craybill,—with what sincerity 
I cannot say,—“to capture the Grangers,” 
and at the same time, if possible, “ head off 
nominations by the County Conventions.” 
But in the latter respect, at least, it failed. 
The opposition paper promptly came out with 
a scathing column article denouncing what it 
felicitously termed “ this solitary horseman 
nonsense ” as an insult to the intelligence of 


“a people whose fitness to select their own | 


standard-bearers was their pride and secur- 





| that ash-hopper 


ity.” And so two other candidates were 
duly put into the field against Craybill,— 
one an eclectic physician of limited prac- 
tice, and the other a dealer in furniture, 
whose stock included “ a full line of ready- 
made coffins.” 

Craybill was a good deal dismayed by 
these movements, and it required all of the 
editors knack of persuasion, re-enforced by 
the efforts of Uncle Clif ‘Tompkins, a well- 
known local wire-puller, to prevent him 
from beating a retreat. By degrees, how- 
ever, he regained his composure, and Uncle 
Clif volunteered to assist him in managing 
his canvass. ‘“ This doctor,” said Uncle 
Clif, “ is what the Grangers call a non-pro- 
ducer, you know. He don’t raise any- 
thing, and you can turn the farming ele- 
ment all against him on that showing. And 
the coffin-fellow, he’s a middle-man; he 
don’t raise anything either. He lives on 
the hard earnings of the laboring popula- 
tion, and you can upset him with that. 
And then those diagrams, that store-box, 


” 





“ And the corn-crib,” Craybill prompted. 

“ And the corn-crib,” echoed Uncle Clif. 
“ How are they going to get over those, | 
want to know? They just can’t do it—not 
this year, Mr. Craybill, when labor is up in 
arms and going forth to drive the money- 
changers from the temple.” 

If anything more was needed to confirm 
Craybill’s restored confidence, it soon came 
in the form of an invitation to address Sod- 
corn Grange, No. 1,001, over on Militia 
Creek. The neighborhood was a patient 
and kind-hearted one, and they listened to 
him attentively through a two-hours’ dis- 
course upon his hobby, and, according to 
custom, gave him a vote of thanks at its 
close. To say that he was gratified would 
but faintly express it ; his state of mind was 
nearer rhapsody. It was his first set speech, 
and they had thanked him for it! “ If only 
I could have had my diagrams painted on 
rolling canvas,” he thought the next day, 
with a lingering fear that after all he might 
not have made the matter entirely plain to 
them ; and then it suddenly occurred to him 
that he had not said a word about himself 
or his opponents for coroner. He was 
tempted to remedy this oversight by sup- 
plementing his speech with a letter to the 
good people over on Militia Creek; but 
Uncle Clif would not tolerate the idea for a 
moment. 

“Don’t you do it,” said Uncle Clif,— 
“don’t you do it. Don’t give yourself 
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away in any such style. A man don't 
dare to write anything when he’s up for 
office, not even a few lines to his mother. 
Mind what I tell you; I’ve been there, and 
I know. It don’t make much difference 
what you say with your mouth, for you can 
turn round and deny it, if you need to; but 
when you put it down on paper it’s there, and 
they’ve got you.” So it was decided that 
Craybill should write no letters, but go on 
with his speech-making. 

And what a summer that was for speech- 
making in Kansas! ° The Grange, though 
meeting in secrecy and operating through 
silent grips and laconic pass-words, unloosed 
tongues like a miracle. The appearance in 
active politics of the usually backward and 
taciturn tiller of the earth, hedged about 
by that indefinite but potential something 
known as “ balance of power,” seemed to have 
agitated the average intellect and set the 
average jaws agoing to an extent that would 
have been appalling, had not the method of 
the infliction been so assuasively clear: most 
of the speakers were after office. All classes 
were more or less affected ; but the burden 
of the speech-making, from obvious motives, 
was flattery and glorification of the “ sover- 
eigns of the soil.” All history, sacred and 
profane, was ransacked for instances of the 
esteem in which workingmen had been held, 
and the signal things they had at various 
times accomplished in politics, in the arts 
and sciences, and upon the battle-field. 
Men talked glibly of “ the dignity of labor” 
whe had seldom tried any more serious ex- 
ertion than the manipulation of dominoes, 
and bawled themselves hoarse over “ the 
tyranny of capital,” while they adroitly 
shifted their property to their wives’ names 
to avoid the payment of their honest debts. 
Meetings were held almost daily in the sev- 
eral townships; every school-house had its 
Grange; in every shady corner lounged a 
group of fatigued patriots, in their Sunday 
clothes, evolving opinions about “ the hard 
times.” A few captious persons were dis- 
posed to question, in a mild and hesitating 
spirit, the wisdom of neglecting the crops 
to purify the politics of the county; and, 
certainly, the grain-yield of the season fell 
short considerably. But the great cause of 
reform went grandly forward. 

In this pervasive and clattering chorus, 
Craybill’s voice was heard as frequently as 
occasion offered, piping the virtues of his 
corn-crib theory, and calmly, though point- 
edly, denouncing the ash-hopper and store- 
box iniquities. That he would succeed, he 

Vou. XVIIL—44. 





had no longer a hint of doubt; as soon 
would he have distrusted one of his own 
diagrams. But Miss Munger, much as she 
would have liked to share this view of the 
situation, was yet unable to smother her 
misgivings. She believed in Craybill’s doc- 
trines thoroughly; but she was skeptical 
of the popular intelligence in the matter of 
choosing a coroner. Her uppermost desire 
was to have him beat the opposing candi- 
dates. She was as anxious as he that his 
scheme of reform should prevail; but still 
more did she long to see him coroner. The 
man had become more to her than his 
hobby,—that was the truth about it, I con- 
jecture,—and between her faith on the one 
hand and her fears on the other (like most 
women, she mixed her emotions with her 
convictions, and could not readily separate 
them), it was impossible for her to strike a 
balance ; but when she took occasion—once 
only, and guardedly—to speak this mood to 
him, he merely smiled in a knowing man- 
ner, and said, “ It’s all right, it’s all mght.” 

And so, when, a few days later, a mass- 
meeting for general discussion was advertised 
to take place at the county-seat, with the 
numerous candidates of all kinds for speak- 
ers, and the editor informed him that an ad- 
dress was expected from him the same as 
from the rest of them, he speedily sought 
Miss Munger to show her that here was 
definite proof of a ruling desire to hear him, 
and to compare his opinions with conflict- 
ing ones; the result of which could not but be 
the utter confusion and defeat of the ash- 
hopper and store-box parties. He pictured 
it minutely, and talked with her about it a 
long time; and far removed as he always 
was from such a thing as vanity, he could 
not altogether get rid of a little throbbing 
of secret pride as he thought of the speech 
he would make. “I wish I had my dia- 
grams painted on rolling canvas,” came into 
his mind for a moment, but it was for a 
moment only. His confidence rose superior 
even to the diagrams. 

This mass-meeting at the county-seat was 
the event of the campaign. “ Every school- 
district in the county was represented,” the 
“ New Era” said, “and there were more teams 
in town than we have seen in one day since 
Barnum’s show was here.” ‘There was a 
procession, with numerous banners and mar- 
tial music ; a dinner in the grove down by 
the ford; an afternoon of speeches in the 
public square ; and in the evening a bonfire 
of tar-barrels and dry goods boxes. Cray- 
bill told Miss Munger all about it late that 
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night, she having waited anxiously for his | kind to raise money,—as it certainly would, 


return. He talked somewhat slower than | —when some of those standing nearest the 
was his wont, and would stop occasionally fire began to halloo, ‘ Hire a hall, old man, 
in a reflective way, like one under oath, and | —hire a hall!’ and then the laughing started 


now and then she fancied there was a shade | again, and they all came crowding up to 
of suppressed bitterness in his voice; but | the wagon to shake hands with me again, 
his round, unruffled countenance gave no | and the men with the drums beat them as 
sign that it did not always wear, and when | hard as they could. It was an awful racket.” 
he talked or when he was silent, he looked Miss Munger drew a long breath and 
straight into her eyes. was about to speak; then checked herself 
It seemed from his account that Cray- | and sat staring at him, bewildered and 
bill was not called upon to speak until far | wondering. 
in the evening,—there were so many orators, “It was all good-humored—the hand- 
he explained, and so much music. When | shaking,” he hastened to say, “ but embar- 
at last his turn came, he spoke from a | rassing,” he added, with another faint smile. 
wagon in the street near the bonfire; and | Then, buttoning his queer old coat across 
the audience greeted him with a merry | his breast, “I think myself the meeting 
shout—* late as it was,” he remarked to | ought to have been in a hall,—the evening 
Miss Munger, encouragingly. But hardly | meeting, that is,—for the air was quite cool, 
had he got beyond a brief general state- | notwithstanding the bonfire.” 
ment of his doctrines, he went on to relate, He seemed lost in thought for a little 
when some one in the crowd called out, | while, and did not speak again until Miss 
“ Pull down your vest!” and the cry was | Munger moved her chair, and the noise 
taken up and repeated all around him from | aroused him. 
a hundred throats. “ Well,” he resumed, “I got their atten- 
“ My vest zs a bit short for public speak- | tion once more, after a few minutes, and 
ing,” he said, after a pause, giving the gar- | they were very patient, only they would 
ment a little twitch, “and I suppose it did | cheer so frequently, until finally, just as I 
look odd to them when I was gesturing. I | was making ready to sum up, with the dia- 
forgot about it.” And then, presently, ‘The | grams held out before them, two or three 
tar-barrels made everything so light,” he | voices in the edge of the gathering shouted, 








suggested, in a soft, indulgent tone. ‘Give us a rest,’ and I stopped; and at 
Miss Munger moved uneasily in her | that they all surged up to the wagon to 
chair, but said nothing, and he proceeded: | shake hands with me again, one after another. 


“ After that, though, they listened quietly, | And then they seized hold of the wagon and 
until I unrolled my diagrams; but at sight | went running with it up the street so fast 
of the diagrams, and before I had time to | that I could scarcely keep my feet; and 
say a word about them, several asked at | when they halted in front of the court-house, 
once, ‘ Does that chromo go with the story?’ | I thanked them for their kindness, and 
—meaning by the story my speech, I in- | climbed down and came away.” 
ferred,—and I had to stand there while He assumed a reflective aspect again, 
they all laughed, and laughed, and tossed | observing as he did so, more in soliloquy 
their hats around, and crowded up to the | than otherwise, “ It would have been ill-bred 
wagon to look closely at the diagrams and | in me to try to talk to them any more ;” and 
shake hands with me, a dozen of ’em at a | a minute later, he said, in the same musing, 
time; and then, all of a sudden, somebody | absent manner: “ If only I could have had 








cried, ‘ Shoot it, shoot it!’ and . my diagrams painted on rolling canvas!” 
“Oh!” screamed Miss Munger, starting Then he was silent and his head dropped ; 
to her feet and trembling. and when, directly, Miss Munger arose and 


“Tt was all in fun,” he assured her with a | started toward the door, and passing him, 
wan smile; “I never saw folks seem to | stopped to bid him good-night, she saw 


4 enjoy themselves more.” that his eyes were shut, and his mind in 
“Tt was shameful,” she returned, as she | dream-land. She did not wake him; she 
took her seat again,—“ it was shameful!” only touched his shoulder with the tips of 
“Pretty soon,” he continued, “they be- | her fingers. 
came still again, and appeared to grow “ Bless his old heart!” she said, under 
interested, and I was demonstrating to them | her breath, and went softly out. 
how acurrency based upon real estate would The next morning, Uncle Clif called to : 
f 





do away with the issuing of bonds of any | congratulate Craybill upon his speech, and 


; ' 
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to declare to him that if they did not 
“spring something very smart at the last 
moment,” his election was as good as set- 
tled. “We can’t figure dead-sure on Sandy 
precinct,” he said, “for they’re a slippery 
lot down there; several of ’em have lately 
moved in and don’t talk, several of ’em are 
on the fence, and several of ’em can be 
bought; so it may go three or four either 
way. But the town’s for you, after that 
speech; and most of the country precincts, 
except Sandy, will do to tie to, unless there’s 
been some job put up that we haven't 
dropped on,—and I don’t reckon there 
has,” and with a parting injunction to Cray- 
bill to “ keep a stiff upper lip,” he mounted 
his horse and rode away. 

“A man of parts,” said Craybill, watch- 
ing him till he passed out of sight,—* a man 
of parts!” 

Later in the day, Craybill made a trip to 
town to see his friend the editor, who assured 
him, with a profusion of adjectives, that 
everything was “working like a clock.” 
And when he returned home, after sunset, in 
the sparkling October starlight, there was 
Miss Munger by the front window waiting 
for him,—or at least she was alone, and 
apparently waiting for him,—and he noticed 
that her hair, ordinarily so plain and smooth, 
was combed in droll puffs over her forehead, 
with “beau-catchers” on either side; and 
there were some honeysuckle-blossoms at 
her throat. She had knots of ribbon curi- 
ously pinned to the cuffs about her wrists, 
too; and her scrap-book lay opened in her 
lap, and she was fumbling over a little bunch 
of newspaper clippings, several of which 
escaped her fingers and fluttered to the floor 
as he came in. 

“ I’m glad you’ve got back,” she remarked 
at once, in a tone that was low and unusual 
with her; and then, as she gathered up the 
fugitive clippings, she added, with an affec- 
tation of girlish chirping which was a mel- 
ancholy failure, “ The stars are very pretty 
to-night.” 

“ I’m going to be elected!” Craybill inter- 
posed, bluntly unregardful of her speech, 
and leaning over toward her eagerly, his 
face aglow and his voice bold and positive. 
“I’m going to be elected!” he repeated, 
still more emphatically, and he wondered 
why she did not clap her hands and tell him 
how happy she felt about it. 

“ Don’t be too certain,” she replied pres- 
ently, in a quiet and kindly manner, as if 
solicitous to avoid wounding him.; and when 
the radiance left his face, and a sort of dis- 
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may settled over it, and he would have told 
her all the uplifting things Uncle Clif and 
the editor had been saying to him, she sim- 
ply raised her hand like one admonishing 
an over-talkative child, and he lowered his 
eyes and kept silence. 

“ But no matter,” she said quickly and in 
an evident flurry; “let’s not talk of it any 
more, at present. Do you like poetry?” 
Then she nervously fumbled over her lit- 
tle bunch of scraps again, and picked out 
one, saying, “ Here’s something ”—this with 
averted face and a pretense of hearkening 
to some possible noise—‘ something that I 
think’s real good.” 

He did not look up, and so she read the 
verses to him. They were commonplace 
enough, with feet that limped and tripped, 
and rhymes that were excruciations of verbal 
surgery; but they related to the sea, the 
much-sailed and everlasting sea, and to a 
supposititious girl with blown hair and be- 
seeching arms, standing upon the beach 
and singing to her unapparent lover, “ in his 
ship so brave and gay,” somewhere out “‘on 
the waves so high and gray;” and this, I 
take it, was what made it “real good” to 
Miss Abigail, for a man of half an eye for 
feminine artfulness could have seen that she 
was trying in her unpracticed way to read to 
him between the lines a secret of her own. 

But Craybill had not even half an eye for 
such pranks. He could not help observing 
that she read with a disturbed air, very dif- 
ferent from the direct, arithmetical manner 
which was her common habit, but he attrib- 
uted it, if he thought of it in a critical sense, 
to the novelty of her reading poetry; she 
had never read poetry in his presence be- 
fore. ‘The verses had no hidden meaning 
for him. In fact, he was unable to see any 
meaning at all in them (which was no great 
wonder), and after sitting a few moments 
with his hands to his head in a reverie that 
made her heart beat very fast, he raised his 
blushing face, and said slowly and debatingly : 

“ T—can’t—make—it—out.” 

“ T’ll read it for you again,” she responded, 
promptly suiting the action to the words, 
with a little more deliberation, in certain 
places, than before. 

It was very kind of her, but the second read- 
ing left him yet mentally groping. 

“It’s the primary postulate I can’t fix in 
my mind,” he informed her, and with piti- 
able sheepishness, he forced himself to add: 
“*] never saw a sea.” 

“Nor I,” she replied, “except in pict- 
ures; but it’s not a hard thing to imagine; 
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and any way, in this case, it isn’t the sea 
that signifies, so much as some other things, 
—the ship, for instance, and the poor girl 
on the bank.” Then she went on to inter- 
pret the verses to him, line by line, as she 


‘ understood them, dwelling specially upon 


the lonesome maiden with disheveled hair 
and wide-spread arms venturing her heart 
out to sea in a song; but the effort seemed 
to tease her, for several times she paused 
and bit her lip as if at a loss for the right 
word, and at last, with something like despe- 
ration, she turned her eyes full upon him and 
said rather precipitately, though earnestly : 

“ May be the bother is that you don’t un- 
derstand what being in love means ?” 

“I'm afraid I don’t grasp poetry very 
well,” was all the answer he made; and if 
he had looked closely he would have seen 
manifest signs of discomfiture in her coun- 
tenance as she folded the little paper and 
sat silently twirling it between her rapid 
fingers, watching him furtively, and glancing 
now and then at the ceiling. But he saw 
nothing of her annoyance. He was not 
thinking now of her, nor of the verses, nor 
of anything she had been saying. His mind 
was busy once more with the financial prob- 
lem,—with the /y-ramid, the store-box and 
the ash-hopper, and the “ diagrams painted 
on rolling canvas.” And so he soon re- 
curred to the matter of the mass-meeting, 
the election, and his conversations with 
Uncle Clif and the editor, and kept on talk- 
ing in this strain, apparently forgetful of all 
else, until a late hour, and ceased his dis- 
course, at length, only when Miss Munger 
complained, as pleasantly as she could under 
the circumstances, of the chill night air, and 
said she must beg to be excused. 

During the next week, the closing week 
of the campaign, Craybill industriously pur- 
sued his speech-making in the country pre- 
cincts; but when election day came he was 
not to be found; indeed, he did not show him- 
self until after the voting was allover. It was 
nearly ten o’clock at night, in fact, when he 
slipped into the “New Era” office with 
fidgety tread and a pale attempt at his cus- 
tomary smiling, and was received with sun- 
dry embarrassing exclamations of interest 
and favor by the crowd there collected to 
hear the returns from the various polling- 
places. Uncle Clif was there, bland and 
loquacious, with his elbow upon the editor’s 
table, and his feet among the exchanges— 
the central figure, as usual; and grouped 
about him, on the few precarious chairs, the 
empty coal-box, the imposing-stone, and the 
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| dampened pile of paper for next week’s 


“ New Era,” were all the local politicians, 
cracking their rude jokes and rehearsing 
their well-worn reminiscences of former elec- 
tions. Craybill drew apart from the crowd 
and stood in the corner where the daily ac- 
cumulations of office dirt and rubbish were 
swept with rigid method every morning. 
His coat was buttoned closely and his hat 
pulled down over his forehead, and there 
was a scared, apprehensive look in his eyes, 
which deepened to a species of awe as he 
listened to the editor calling out the figures 
from the arriving returns. He was so con- 
cealed from view, and so reserved, that his 
presence was soon lost sight of, or was re- 
called only at intervals and in brief lulls of 
the conversation; and during the excite- 
ment that followed the announcement of 
the final summing up,—an announcement 
which told him that in a total of over twelve 
hundred votes, just two (Uncle Clif’s and 
the editor’s, presumably) had been cast for 
him and his hobby !—he stole quickly and 
unobserved out of the office, and down the 
creaking stairs, and out beyond the town, 
on the road homeward, the fatal news ring- 
ing in his ears at every step like the chal- 
lenge of some pursuing ghost. 

It was a superb night, and wretched as 
he was, Craybill could not wholly resist its 
abundant charm. Possibly his very heart- 
ache helped him in some occult way to see 
and feel with more than passing acuteness : 
certainly the scene aroused, interested, and 
even comforted him. He slackened his 
pace as he passed over the bluff that shut 
out all sight of the town behind him; and 
gradually, there in the moonlit wood, among 
the many-shaped and flitting shadows, the 
fact of his defeat somehow took the form 
of a presentiment in his mind, instead of an 
experience, and he said to himself: 

“She knows ; yes, she knows.” 

He was thinking of Miss Munger, and 
her discouraging “ Don’t be too certain,” 
when he had sought to assure her he was 
going to be elected. Then he stopped, and 
stood listening to the subdued and tremu- 
lous flow of the river, borne to him like 
music on the clear, eager air; and when he 
walked on again, he went cautiously and 
slower than before, as if fearing he might 
break the grateful spell. 

Miss Munger opened the door for him as 
he came along the little path from the main 
road to the house, and her woman’s swift 
instinct read his failure in his face. He was 
spared the necessity of saying he had met 
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defeat ; she could see that plainly enough ; 
but it was no easy task to tell her how 
poignant and how crushing the defeat really 
was. In time, however, he disclosed it all; 
not without marks of deep grief, which he 
did not seek to hide, nor yet omitting to 
declare his belief that the result might have 
been entirely different “ if only he could have 
had the diagrams painted on rolling can- 
vas.” And then, with bowed head, he 
awaited her reproach, 

But Miss Munger did not reproach him, 
did not so much as remind him that she 
had half predicted just such an ending. She 
merely gave him to understand, in a few 
fervent words, how very, very sorry she 
was, and then changed the subject from a 
personal to a general character, and began 
talking to him about courage and fortitude 
and the chance of finding balm for the 
worst of wounds. “ Clouds only hinder the 
light,” she remarked ; “they do not put it 
out, and it is liable to break through any 
moment,”—which was quite a neat way of 
putting it, she flattered herself. 

He did not comprehend her, however, 
except in a theoretical sense, as she could 
readily see ; and so she made bold to grasp 
other tactics, and assert in plain and direct 
terms what she had vainly aimed to betray 
to him delicately and by inference. 

“ This is all for you,” she said, “ and your 
good. You are throwing your life away. 
You brood too much; you are not enough 
like other men. And it’s all wrong. You 
need a home of your own,”—she spoke less 
firmly now, and in a persuasive fashion,— 
“a home, I say, and somebody to think 
about. It wouldn’t be any trouble at all for 
you to find a woman to love you, and under- 
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stand you, and be your wife—I know it 
wouldn’t. Why don’t you get married?” 

“ Yes—thank you—yes,” Craybill stam- 
mered, hardly knowing what he was doing, 
the situation was so new and so confounding. 

She could restrain herself no longer. 
She started from her seat and walked briskly 
across the room; then she whisked round 
and retraced her steps in the same impulsive, 
hastening manner, and stood erect before 
him, her hands clasped, and her eyes red 
with repressed tears. 

“ Joshua Craybill,” she exclaimed, “ you're 
a goose!” 

He did not reply at once, and did not 
look up until he heard the window raised 
and the shutters thrown open violently; and 


| then he saw her leaning against the window- 


side, with her arms resolutely folded, and her 
face concealed from him in the ruffled curtains. 

“T guess I am,” he presently observed, 
and dropped his head again and was silent. 

She stood gazing through the window at 
the heavens, and longing to have him speak. 
But he said no more, and did not stir. The 
stars shone feebly, she noticed, and the 
moon was dim and unsteady, and all at once 
the surrounding clouds closed upon it and 
shut it from sight. Then she turned away, 
and went stealthily back to Craybill, who 
still sat there with bowed head and silent. 
She called him gently by name, but he gave 
no response ; she took his hand in hers an 
instant, and released it suddenly, and he 
murmured something in broken accents, of 
which she caught only the words, “ diagrams 
—rolling canvas,” and then his chin sunk 
upon his breast, his limbs relaxed slowly, 
and he made no further sign. 

The Man with a Hobby was sound asleep. 





NELLY. 


Nor long ago—perhaps—not long— 
My soul heard no discordant tone, 
For love and youth’s sweet matin song 

It hearkened to, and that alone; 


But now the song is hushed,—it hears 
Strange music, in a harsher key, 

For every sound a dirge appears 
Since Nelly died, who lived for me. 





The summer of my life is past— 
Eternal winter reigns instead— 
For how, for me, could summer last, 

When she, my only rose, is dead ? 


Sweet Nelly! would thou couldst be yet, 
As once, my day, my only light! 

But thou art gone—the sun has set— 
And every day, to me, is night. 


Yet, be the darkness e’er so deep, 
Let no more suns arise for me : 

For night can soothe my heart to sleep, 
And, Nelly, then I'll dream of thee! 
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WHERE the woodland streamlets flow, 
Gushing down a rocky bed, 

Where the tasseled alders grow, 
Lightly meeting overhead ; 

When the fullest August days 
Give the richness that they know, 

Then the wild clematis comes 

With her depth of tangled blooms, 
Reaching up and drooping low. 


And her fresh leaves only shade 
That which is within her bower, 
Like a curtain, lightly made, 
Half to hide her virgin flower, 
None too close to let the wind 
Find a place to breathe between, 
Where the wild bee cannot miss 
All the sweetness that there is 
Underneath her tent of green, 


THE CASCARONE 


Ir was the evening of Shrove-Tuesday, 
and we were expecting a box of violets by 
the stage from San José. There is no con- 
nection between these two facts, but that is 
the way it is in California,—a number of 
interesting things claiming one’s attention, 
with no visible thread on which to join 
them. The middle of February would seem 
rather early to set violets in the ground in 
our climate, but the air was soft and spring- 
like on the lower foot-hills, the rains had 
prepared the ground for the tender, grop- 
ing roots, and a sun as warm as our sun of 
June welcomed the opening buds. 

About six o’clock, I went up the trail to 
meet Alec and the violets. He presently 
appeared, coming round the corner by the 
carpenter’s shop with the fragrant box on 
his shoulder. He set it down on a pile of logs 
before the door of the shop, and stepped 
inside to speak with Pedro, the carpenter. 
Pedro stood with his back to the light, lean- 
ing over a broad red-wood plank, and mak- 
ing measurements on it with a rule and 
pencil. He wore a white cotton cap or 


“ gorro,” as he would have called it, pulled 
tightly down over his black curls, and a 
sheep-skin apron tied about his waist. While 
Alec began some explanations, with rapid 
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CLEMATIS. 


And the sunlight flickers in, 
So to touch her maiden breast, 
And between her twists of vine 
Sings the wood-bird to his nest ; 
And the air is wondrous sweet, 
And the twilight lingers long,— 
And the young birds learn to fly 
In among her greenery, 
And she hears their earliest song. 


But when Autumn days are here, 
When the woods of Autumn burn, 
Then her leaves are black and sere, 
Quick with early frosts to turn! 
As the golden Summer dies, 
So her silky green has fled, 
And the smoky clusters rise 
As from fires of sacrifice,— 
Sacred incense to the Dead. 


BALL. 


pencil diagrams on the plank, and Pedro 
listened, exclaiming, -“ Bueno! bueno /” 
at intervals, I waited outside, pulling apart 
the violet leaves to find the blossoms. There 
were a good many blossoms, for the plants 
were large and vigorous; their perfume re- 
called a certain broad, bright street in a 
gay city, thousands of miles away, where the 
snow is trampled into miry slush under the 
endless procession of wheels; where the 
chill of the February fogs is softened by a 
breath of sea-wind, and the scent of vio- 
lets, faint as the vapory spring sunshine, 
haunts the street, wandering from one 
flower-stall to another. This was very dif- 
ferent, but the violets were just as sweet. 

Two little girls, coming down the trail 
from the camp, espied my small private joy 
and came to share it. 

“ Oh, smell they vi'lets! 
ones ?” 

“Susan ’Odges, keep th’ ’ands off the 
lady’s flowers !” 

“Us ’as vi’lets at ome,” said the unembar- 
rassed Susan, “ but they doant smell none.” 

I presented Susan with a small bunch of 
the coveted flowers. The elder sister showed 
her scorn of my weakness by walking on 
slowly down the road. Susan looked after 
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her triumphantly, and then confidentially at 
me, saying: 

“See ’ere! I’ve got some cascarones!” 

She opened her apron, which was gath- 
ered into a bag in one hand. 

“ Manwell’s Horaya give ’em to me!” 

I could not imagine at first what she 
meant, but in a moment it occurred to me 
she was speaking of the Mexican Eman- 
uel’s daughter Aurelia, whom I had often 
seen passing up the trail with her little 
brother Jesus (for so he was devoutly 
named), and driving before her a small don- 
key loaded with brush-wood. 

The cascarones looked very pretty hud- 
dled in the hollow of Susan’s blue-checked 
apron. They were egg-shells, emptied of 
their contents by means of a small hole in 
one end, over which was pasted a patch of 
bright paper, cut into various forms,—a star, 
or flag, or many-pointed sun. The egg 
was painted in gay colors with spots, or 
stripes, or encircled with bands, like the 
rings of Saturn. Some of them were col- 
ored, one half blue, the other red or yellow. 
Altogether, they were a gorgeous,collection. 
No sober-minded, respectable hen would 
have claimed them; she would never have 
dared to sit on them, for fear of hatching a 
brood of frivolous chicks, too erratic in 
their tastes to earn a living by plain scratch- 
ing. 

“ Aint they gay?” said Susan. “ Look 
ere!” She pushed back her bonnet and 
smote herself smartly on the head with one 
of the eggs. It burst with a crash and scat- 
tered a shower of bright bits of tinsel paper 
over her sun-bleached hair. “ They’s for 
the ball to-night. The’s bar’ls o’ them up to 
the Mexican camp. They’s been a-crackin’ 
and a-smashin’ up there all day. My mother 
says it’s wicked, and Lent a-comin’ so near! 
To-morrow the priest’ll sprinkle ashes on 
their ’eads. Mother says it’s just a-makin’ 
fun o’ their own church!” And Susan darted 
off as Alec came out of the shop. 

Alec shouldered the box, and as we went 
down the trail he told me about the games 
of the day, which was a carnival among 
the Mexicans. There had been a “ flour- 
fight” on the high, rolling plain which 
stretches between the hills of New Almaden 
and those of Guadeloupe, four miles distant. 
We were told by a young Spanish Califor- 
nian that this game originated among the 
mountains of Spain, where the peasants of 
neighboring villages met on Shrove-Tues- 
day and threw snow at one another until one 
side or the other cried quarter. The cus- 





tom had wandered, by way of Mexico and 
lower California, to the colonies of the foot- 
hills, but in its wanderings had left the 
snow behind, flour being used instead. 
Seventy-five dollars’ worth of it was thrown 
away that day by men who earn their daily 
bread with hammer and drill in the caverns 
of the hills, and who, in case of a discharge, 
had scarcely a penny to take them to an- 
other camp. 

There was some irregularity about the 
sport that afternoon, but it all ended in the 
usual scene of wild confusion and gayety, 
in the midst of which the captain of the 
Guadeloupe men was taken prisoner after 
being half smothered with flour, and was 
brought in triumph to grace the cascarone 
ball at the camp that night. 

“We must go up,” said Alec. “ It will 
be rather rough, but it’s a thing you ought 
to see.” 

So at eight o'clock we started, with a 
lantern to guide us through the shadows of 
the live-oak scrub; but on the high, clear 
profile of the hills above, we needed no 
other light than the wide arch of starlit sky, 
the lights of the Cornish camp twinkling 
below us, and the constellation of the Campo 
della Mejicana beckoning from above. We 
kept our lanterns swinging beside us, how- 
ever, and watched all the other shifting, 
dancing lights which flickered along the 
many foot-paths converging at the hostinero 
de los Mineros. At the Cornish camp, our 
Spanish friend joined us, and we made three 
shadows instead of two, flitting diagonally 
up the trail. We passed many other groups, 
—sometimes a huddle of shadows talking and 
gesticulating, with sharp touches of light on 
bronzed faces and gleaming eyes ; sometimes 
two shadows, lingering very close together. 
Sometimes a ray of lantern-light revealed a 
darkly tinted cheek close to the shoulder of 
a blonde young giant from the “ West 
countrie.” 

The windows of the hostinero were all 
alight, and the piazza was thronged with 
noisy young men when we reached the 
camp, but the dancing had not yet begun. 
We crossed the street to the quiet restau- 
rant, kept by a Franco-Mexican family, 
where there were two pretty daughters. 
Madame Barique entertained us with that 
gentle, cordial manner, which makes speech 
almost unnecessary to the women of her 
race; but her mind was evidently wander- 
ing toward the room, down two steps, and 
across the passage, from which came 
sounds of girlish voices and laughter. It 
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was pretty to see her face light up with a 
mother’s pride, when the girls came out, 
arrayed in stiff, ruffled muslins and bright 
ribbons, with their dark hair piled rather 
higher than usual. Merced, a child except 
in height and figure, could not repress her 
smiles, but Aurelia greeted us with a shy, 
half-conscious dignity, and glanced at our 
handsome young interpreter who was re- 
peating our words, with, possibly, more 
eloquent additions of his own. They 
needed no “touch of nature” to make them 
sisters to all the pretty rural maids, of what- 
ever complexion, the world over. They 
joined their escorts at the door, and now 
the bursts of music from across the way set- 
tled into a steady, inspiring rhythm, and the 
dancing had begun! Chairs were taken 
across to the hostinero, as the benches were 
by no means “reserved,” and were also 
very narrow. Madame Barique put a 
shawl over her head, and went across with 
me. She kept her place beside me all the 
evening, though weariness showed very 
plainly under her valiant smiles. 

The room was long and low, with rows 
of little windows on either side, like port- 
holes. The walls and ceiling were covered 
with thin muslin, nailed over the unplastered 
boards, and whitewashed; there were 
Mexican and American flags hung about, 
and colored prints of various patriots, in 
uniform, who had distinguished themselves 
in the last Mexican war for independ- 
ence. The side walls were lined with 
benches, and here sat the dusky ranks of 
dowagers, each with two or three little chil- 
dren under her wing, a cigarette at her.lips, 
and a bag of cascarones in her lap, from 
which her own particular seforita was sup- 
plied with ammunition for the fray. In the 
course of the evening, most of the little ones 
fell asleep, and made very pretty pictures, 
reclining in restful abandon, against the weird 
old crones beside them. 

The music was excellent of its kind,—two 
violins, a guitar, a flute, and one or two brass 
pieces. During the waltzes one could hear 
but a single united shuffle, as if all the dan- 
cers in the room moved with one pair of feet. 
Full dress for the young men was a short 
velveteen coat, black trowsers, white vest, 
and a bright silk scarf, knotted with partic- 
ularly happy effect over the shoulders, out- 
side the coat. Some of the young men 
wore the uniform of the flour-fighters,—red 
flannel shirts, black trowsers with red stripe 
down the sides, and a silver star on the 
breast. ‘The crowd was too great, and the 





motion too rapid and incessant, for any 
attempt at study of individuals. One re- 
ceived an impression of extreme vivacity 
of speech and manner,—bright ribbons, 
scarfs and serapas,—waving heads .and 
hands, swaying lines of figures joined in the 
dance, circling lines of figures, winding and 
separating into couples, waltzing away in a 
maze of color, music, laughter, and tobacco 
smoke. The ceiling was dim with smoke 
from the cigarettes of the dowagers, and 
the cigars of the loungers on the piazza, 
who leaned in at the open windows. When 
the dance flagged, cries of “Viva, viva/” 
sounded from all parts of the room, and 
gave new life to the music. 

Among the company was a young South 
American, with a high, aquiline profile, and 
a crest of bushy curls, rising from his reced- 
ing forehead, like the sculptured manes of 
the horses on a Greek bass-relief. I noticed 
him, first, because of his height and sinewy 
grace, afterward, because he was the part- 
ner of such a pretty girl,—a tall, slight, 
dark beauty, with the most joyous uncon- 
sciousness of expression and movement, 
like a child or a beautiful animal. It was 
worth coming to the ball to see these two 
dancing together; it was the very spirit of 
revelry, without conscience or care. I 
found the canker in the rose, afterward, 
when I learned that my joyous girl had been 
a wife for two years at least, and that while 
she was dancing at the cascarone ball, her 
young husband was in prison, awaiting his 
trial for stabbing a friend in a Christmas 
brawl at the Guadeloupe. 

The war of cascarones did not fairly begin 
until the danza del guerro, at midnight, 
but there were scattering shots and sallies, 
and skirmishes in all directions. The casca- 
rones were crushed over the heads of the 
seforitas, but the young men were soundly 
clapped on the head, and the shells were well 
rubbed into their thick black manes. The 
girls generally hunted in couples or packs, 
and set upon their chosen victim with 
shrieks of glee; then a charge of young 
men to the rescue would scatter them in all 
directions. The prettiest girls got the most 
salutes, and looked all the prettier with the 
tinsel powder sparkling on their dark braids. 
There were some wild young romps, whose 
audacious charges upon friend and foe, cost 
them at last their feminine prerogative ;— 
they were pursued and surrounded and 
bombarded and battered with shells, until 
what hair they had left could hardly have 
been worth combing out in the morning. 
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The Mexicans save egg-shells all the year 
for this ball ; improvident as butterflies, they 
are capable of great forethought where 
pleasure is the object. 

We stayed to see the beginning of the 
war dance, when the Guadeloupe captain 
was led into the room and greeted with 
cheers and a storm of cascarones. He was 
a tall, black-bearded young fellow, and 
looked as if he had plenty of fun and fight in 
him. He waved his hat and called, “ Viva 
Guadeloupe!” whereupon all the girls 
set upon him with cries of “Viva Nuevo 
Almaden!” The young men laughed and 
cheered them on, and supplied them with 
cascarones. 
down over his head with both hands and 
continued to shout “Viva Guadeloupe!” 
A wild and merry scuffle ensued,—his hat 
was dragged off, the Philistines were upon 
him; he darted about the room, pursued 
by the crowd of girls and the storm of cas- 
carones ; at last he threw up his hands, cry- 








The captive held his felt hat | 





ing: “ Mucho gratias, setoritas,—viva Nuevo 
Almaden/” Then the dance began with 
the vanquished guest as leader. There was 
no drunkenness, or ill-temper, or inten- 
tional rudeness. What the later (or earlier) 
hours of festivity developed, we did not 
wait to see. As the fun grew wilder, the 
lights dimmer, and the smoke more dense, 
we made our way out of the crowd into the 
cool night air. 

The moon had risen,—it seemed to me I 


| had never seen whiter, stiller moonlight. 
| We took our way along the narrow, shad- 


owy street, and down the hills, while fainter 
and fainter sounded the music and tumult 
of the ball. The streets of the Cornish 
camp, as we passed through, were empty 
and silent,—two or three young men lin- 
gering on the trail above, were singing: 


“In the sweet by and by,— 
In the sweet by and by, 
We shall meet on that beautiful shore.” 


TWO POEMS BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


I. GABRIEL. 


Once let the Angel blow !— 
A peal from the parted heaven, 


The first of seven ! 


For the time is come that was foretold 


So long ago! 


As the avalanche gathers, huge and cold, 
From the down of the harmless snow, 
The years and the ages gather and hang 
Till the day when the word is spoken : 
When they that dwell in the end of time 
Are smitten alike for the early crime, 

As the vials of wrath are broken ! 


Yea, the time hath come ; 
Though Earth is rich, her children are dumb! 


Ye cry: “ Beware 


Of the dancer’s floating hair, 

And the cymbal’s clash, and the sound of pipe and drum!” 
But the Prophet cries: “ Beware 

Of the hymn unheard, the unanswered prayer ; 


For ignorance is past, 


And knowledge comes at last, 
And the burden it brings to you how can ye bear?” 


Again let the Angel blow! 
The seals are loosened that seemed to bind 
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TWO POEMS BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


The Future’s bliss and woe! 

For a shrinking soul, an uncertain mind, 

For eyes that see, but are growing blind, 
Your landmarks fade and change: 

The colors to-day you borrow 

Take another hue to-morrow; 

The forms of your faith are wild and strange! 
Walking, you stagger to and fro: 

So, let the Angel blow! 


Ah, shall the Angel blow ? 

Something must have remained, 

Something fresh and unstained, 

Sprung from the common soil where the virtues grow : 
Nay, it is not so! 

Art succumbs to the coarser sense, 

Greed o’ercometh sweet abstinence ; 

Of vices your young men talk, 

In scarlet your women walk, 

And the soul of honor that made you proud, 
The loftier grace your lives avowed, 

Are a passive corpse and a tattered shroud: 
What you forget, can your children know ? 
So, let the Angel blow ! 


Yes, let the Angel blow! 

A peal from the parted heaven, 

The first of seven !— 

The warning, not yet the sign, of woe! 

That men arise 

And look about them with wakened eyes, 
Behold on their garments the dust and slime, 
Refrain, forbear, 

Accept the weight of a nobler care 

And take reproach from the fallen time! 


II. SONNET. 


WHERE should the Poet’s house and household be ? 
Beneath what skies, in what untroubled air 
Sings he for very joy of songs so fair 

That in their steadfast laws he most is free ? 

In woods remote, where darkly tree on tree 
Let fall their curtained shadows, to ensnare 
His dreams, or hid in Fancy’s happiest lair,— 

Some laughing island of the stormless sea ? 

Ah, never such to him their welcome gave! 
But, flattered by the gods in finer scorn, 

He drifts upon the world’s unresting wave, 

As drifts a sea-flower, by the tempest torn 

From sheltered porches of the coral cave 
Where it expands, of calm and silence born. 
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Scientific Foolishness. 


WE have been exceedingly amused by an article 
from the pen of Professor Grant Allen, published 
in a recent number of the “ Fortnightly Review,” 
and entitled “A Problem in Human Evolution.” 
In consequence of the opposition which Mr. Darwin’s 
theory has met with, concerning the causes which, 
in the course of the development of man from his 
hirsute anthropoid ancestors, have despoiled him of 
his hairy covering, Professor Allen says: “ It seems 
highly desirable, therefore, to prop up Mr. Dar- 
win’s theory by any external supports which obser- 
vation or analogy may suggest, and, if possible, to 
show some original ground-work in the shape of a 
natural tendency to hairlessness, upon which sexual 
selection might afterward exert itself, so as to in- 
crease and accelerate the depilatory process when 
once set up.”’ So the writer goes to work in the 
highly “ desirable” enterprise of propping up Mr. 
Darwin’s theory that men were not made, but were 
developed froma lower form of life, as it was embod- 
ied in a hairy animal. The problem to be solved 
is: “ How did men get rid of their hair ?”’ Well, 
how do you suppose it was done? It was done 
mainly by lying down on it. The most hairless por- 
tion of the body is the back, and the professor 
thinks that, as man assumed the erect position in 
walking, he became an animal lying less and less on 
its belly, and more and more upon its back, so that 
the growth of the hair was checked, or the hair 
itself was worn away. The manner of wrapping and 
protecting the human infant is also supposed to 
have had something to do with the effect. After a 
few had got rid of their hair, hairlessness became 
popular, and what artificial denudation had begun, 
sexual selection completed. Bare skins were too 
strong for bear-skins, and the hair wearers were 
left out in the cold. Now we submit that there 
never was a speculation more irredeemably nonsen- 
sical than this. And it is gravely put forth in a 
journal of the best class as worthy of respectful 
reading and consideration! Those who believe that 
man was created by an all-wise power who gave to 
the skin the beauty and delicacy which distinguish 
it from the hairy integuments of the brute creation, 
are accused very freely by the scientific world of 
credulity, but there are very few among them who 
are sufficiently addled to accept Professor Allen’s 
speculations upon this topic as worth the paper 
they were written on. A child on reading them would 
naturally ask why, if lying upon the back should 
produce the results attributed to it, would not lying 
on the back of the head affect the covering of that 
portion of the human structure in the same way. 
Now, it so happens that where the weight of the 
head rests the most heavily, the hair sticks the 
tightest. Whena man grows bald, he grows bald 
on the top of his head, where he gets no pressure 
whatever. Now, not one of our hairy ancestors ever 
lay down on his back without his head, and the 
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head, with all its weight, was pressed upon the hair. 
Does it not occur to Professor Allen as strange that 
pressure, as a depilatory, should be so partial in its 
operation? Nay, does it not seem strange to him 
that the same agent which denudes the body of its 
hair acts as a genuine tightener of that covering 
upon the head ? 

Speculation is cheap, so let us indulge in a little. 
Assuming as sound, the theory that we are descended 
from a hairy anthropoid ape, we must admit that we 
started from rather a savage condition. Why is it 
not possible that the hair was pulled out in fighting ? 
What with active hair-pulling, and the cicatrices of 
wounds received in combat, it is not difficult to con- 
ceive of a hairy man and woman pretty well cleaned 
off. So, as a hairless skin began to be appreciated 
as a badge of bravery, it furnished “a ground-work 
upon which sexual selection might afterward exert 
itself.” Is there any thing unreasonable in this? 
Isn’t it about as scientific as Allen’s 
hypothesis? We take out no patent on it, and 
“The Fortnightly ” is weicome to it. 

But we have a better speculation than that one, 
which Professor Allen went all around without 
seeing, and the only rational one in the case. If we 
were writing for the object which inspires Profes- 
sor Allen’s efforts, viz: that of “propping up ” Mr. 
Darwin's theory, we should speak of the probable 
and entirely natural effect of clothing upon the hu- 
man frame. Hairy brutes suffer with cold as men 
do who have no hair. When man began to be 
man, with the hair on, he began to be bright enough 
to kill animals and take their skins off. Then he 
became bright enough to supplement his own hair 
with the hair he had captured. At last, he began to 
wear clothes as a regular habit. As soon as he did 
this, he rendered the hair upon his own person un- 
necessary, and nature ceased to produce it, as 
nature ceased to furnisH eyes to the fishes that 
take up their homes in the Mammoth Cave. 
Nature is full of analogies which teach us that 
Now, 


Professor 


when a function is superseded it ceases. 
how is that for a theory? Is it not a good deal 
more rational than Professor Allen’s ? We state it 
to show how easy it is to build a theory which shall, 
in all respects, be as rational as those gravely put 
forth by men who claim to be scientific. And we 
do claim that this theory is a better one than Profes- 
sor Allen’s, in all respects, for his own purposes. 
Still, we do not believe in it. We have never yet 
seen anything that looks like proof that we were not 
created by a direct act of the Almighty. We believe 
that man was made originally with a hairless skin 
for beauty’s sake, and because he was endowed with 
the ability to manufacture his own clothing, and 
with the power to tint and fashion it in correspond- 
ence with his ideas of fitness and attractiveness. 
There is no more reason for doubting that man 
began to exist by a direct act of creation, endowed 
with all his present characteristics of form and natu- 
. 
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ral covering, than that life began to exist on the 
earth in any form. Somewhere, behind all the links 
of causation, exists the causeless cause, incomprehen- 
sible to us, but possessing intelligence and conscious- 
ness out of which our own consciousness and intel- 
-ligence are born, and without which they never 
could have existed. 


Marriage as a Test. 


Ir Nature teaches us anything, it is that the life- 
long marriage of one woman to one man is her own 
ordination. The sexes, in the first place, are pro- 
duced in so nearly equal numbers that provision is 
made for just this. Then the passion of love makes 
the one woman and the one man supremely desira- 
ble to each other, so that to the man or the woman 
moved by it, all men and women, other than the 
object beloved, are comparatively of no value or 
attractiveness whatever. It is the supreme desire 
of a man in love to possess and for ever to hold the 
object of his love. On this passion of love of one 
man for one woman, and one woman for one man, 
is based the institution of the family, which we 
regard, in common with the mass of society, as the 
true social unit. It seems to us that nothing can 
be more demonstrable than that the family which 
grows out of what we call Christian marriage is, in 
all ways, better adapted to secure safety, comfort, 
happiness, and morality to the community, than any 
substitute that was ever tried or was ever imagined. 
The consummation of love is the production of off- 
spring. The family is the institution which protects 
and rears within an atmosphere of natural affection 
the children born of love. The care and support 
of children are thus in the family brought upon the 
hands of those who are responsible for their intro- 
duction into life. 

We call this Christian marriage and the family a 
Christian institution; but in establishing these in- 
stitutions, as such, Christianity has done nothing 
more than to re-enact laws of nature written with 
great plainness. The growth of the family is as 
natural as the growth of a plant. Mutual love, 
whose supreme motive is mutual possession, ulti- 
mates in the production of offspring, whom it is 
a joy to rear under a separate roof, subject to the 
economies of a home. It is in a home, constituted 
in this way, that the human virtues are best culti- 
vated, that the finer affections are most naturally 
developed, and that those attachments are formed 
and those sentiments engendered which make life 
a beautiful and significant thing. The associations 
of the family and home, in which a man is reared, 
are the most inspiring that he knows; and a man 
whose childhood knew no home, knows and feels 
that he has lost or missed one of the great satis- 
factions and one of the most sweetening and uplifting 
influences of his life. The history of millions of 
human lives stands ready to attest the salutary 
influence of home, and the unmeasurable loss that 
comes to all men who are deprived of it. Itisa 


case past arguing. We need only to appeal to the 





universal consciousness. 


Nothing is better under- 
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stood, or more widely admitted, than that home, 
based on the life-long marriage of one woman to 
one man, and the family that naturally grows out 
of such a union, is the great conservative influence 
of the world’s best society. Its government, its 
nurture, its social happiness, its delightful influ- 
ences and associations, make it the brightest, love- 
liest, holiest, divinest thing that grows from any 
impulse or affection of human nature under the 
sanctions of Christianity. 

A few days ago we received a letter from a corre- 
spondent, asking us to do for the Oneida Community 
what we had permitted a contributor to do for the 
followers of George Rapp,—to write or procure to 
be written,—a complete exposition of its principles 
and practices. We respectfully decline to do any 
such thing. The amount of dirt involved in an 
exposure of the Oneida Community’s views of mar- 
riage and the practices that go with them would 
forbid the enterprise. This community stands con- 
demned before the world, tried simply by the mar- 
riage test. It revolutionizes the family out of 
existence. It destroys home, and substitutes for 
what we know as Christian marriage something 
which it calls “complex marriage.”” We know by 
the phrase something of what it must be, but its 
abominations are too great to be spread before the 
general reader. Into such a sea of irredeemable 
nastiness no editor has a right to lead his readers. 

How remarkable it is that whenever an enthusiast 
in religion gets new light, and adopts what he con- 
siders “advanced views,”’ he almost invariably be- 
gins to tamper with marriage! In this tampering he 
always betrays the charlatan, and sufficiently warns 
all who are tempted to follow him to beware of him. 
There is no better test of a new system or scheme 
of life than its relation to Christian marriage. If it 
tampers with that it is always bad, and can by no 
possibility be good. The Shakers form a commu- 
nity built on this rotten foundation. They destroy 
the family, root and branch. They have no place 
for love, and enter into a determined and 
organized fight with the God of Nature, who, by ~ 
the strongest passions and impulses He has ever 
implanted in the human soul, has commanded them 
to establish families and homes. Shakerism is good 
for nothing if it is not good universally,—if it ought 
not to be adopted universally. But universal adop- 
tion would be the suicide of a race, and a race has 
no more right to commit suicide thana man. Be- 
sides, the damming of one of the most powerful 
streams in human nature only sets the water back 
to cover the banks it was intended to nourish and to 
drain. It is too late to talk about the superior 
sanctity of the celibate. We have no faith in it 
whatever. The vow of chastity simply emphasizes 
in the mind the passion it is intended, for spiritual 
reasons, to suppress, and fixes the attention upon it. 
The Shaker, in denying love to himself and all the 
hallowed influences that grow out of family and home 
gains nothing in holiness, if he do not lose irretriev- 
ably. He is the victim of a shocking mistake, and 
he disgraces himself and his own father and mother 
by his gross views of an institution before whose 
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purity and beneficence he and his whole system 
stand condemned. 

Of course we do not need to allude to the Mor- 
mon. His views of marriage—revealed, of course— 
are simply beastly. But these new schemes of life, 
religion and philosophy are constantly springing up. 
It is very difficult for any system of socialism to 
establish itself without tampering with marriage, and 
one of the best arguments against all sorts of com- 
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munities and phalansteries and what-nots of that 

sort, is that the family, as a unit, is unmanageable 

within them. They can take in and organize a mis- 

cellaneous mass of individuals, and provide some 
| sort of a dirty substitute for marriage, but the 
| family bothers them. It is a government within 
| a government, that they cannot get along with. So 
| the marriage test is a good one in all cases of the 
| kind. 
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Southern Civilization—A Southerner’s View of the 
Situation. 


THERE has been so much intemperate and angry 
railing at this magazine on account of a recent 
article on “Southern Civilization,” that we greet 
the following letter with heartiness, and give it 
place in our over-crowded célumns. One thing, 
however, we disclaim, viz: that we have written a 
word on the topic in a sectional spirit, or that we 
have spoken as a Northerner at all. We have writ- 
ten as an American, about the South, precisely as 
we write freely about the North—which we are doing 
constantly—as an American. The argument of our 
correspondent, formulated in the familiar phrase, 
“ you’re another,” is, therefore, not legitimate, how- 
ever just his criticisms of Northern society may be. 
But as our correspondent does not deny the real 
point of our charge, neither shall we deny the point 
of his. It is healthy reading for us all,—this which 
shows how an intelligent outsider looks upon the 
criminal outcome of Northern civilization. The dif- 
ference in the spirit with which the charge was re- 
ceived, and that in which the counter-charge will be 
received, is, however, suggestive. The North will 
not get angry about it, as the South has done, but find 
a lesson or a suggestion in it for its own improve- 
ment, as the South should have done. Ep. S. M. 


To THe Epiror oF Scrisner’s MonTHLty: 

Tue June number of your magazine, under the department 
of “ Topics of the Time,” contains what I suppose to be an 
editorial article on “‘ Southern Civilization,” which I think does 
great injustice to the South, besides affording what seems to 
me a very imperfect view of the subjects discussed. The appar- 
ent good faith and evident tone of friendliness in which the 
criticisms contained in the article are offered, as well as the 
serious character of the charges preferred against the Southern 
people, seem to warrant—even to demand—some reply to the 
strictures made therein; I have therefore concluded to solicit 
the favor of being allowed to suggest some opposing ideas 
through your pages, and I trust you will do me the justice to 
believe that what I shall write is dictated by that same spirit of 
good faith and friendliness which I feel sure animated your own 
article. In the outset let me say, froma feeling of all liberality 
and kindness, that I believe that the expressions you have used 
in commenting on our “civilization ” have been read with sin- 
cere regret in very many Southern families; for we cannot but 
deplore the fact that a literary magazine, so justly popular in 
every cultivated Southern h susehold, should seem to counte- 
nance and adopt the irresponsible slanders of partisan politicians 
and an excited, virulent party-press 

It cannot be truthfully asserted that the Southern people, or 
any considerable or influential portion of them, are disposed to 
commit crimes, or to defend and tolerate those who do. The 
records of the criminal courts of every Southern state will show 
as many arraignments in proportion to crimes committed, and 
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as Many convictions in ee to arraignments, as those of 
any of the states of the Union 

‘Texas has always been the subject of special lucubrations to 
those who are wont to bewail the prevalence of crime im the South 
and South-west, and perhaps this state has as large a proportion 
of lawless and violent inhabitants as any other. To the mind of 
any one disposed to pay a reasonable regard to the circum- 
stances of our population, to our newness in point of age and to 
our comparative helplessness in point of all those safeguards of 
life and property which are the result only of time and matured 
social growth, this will appear neither unnatural! nor surprising. 
And yet in spite of these exciting and aggravating causes, | 
think the facts will disclose that there are not as many crimes, 
relative populations considered, committed in Texas as in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, or any one of the 
more populous Eastern and Northern states; and that the ratio 
of convictions to crimes is as great here as in either of the 
states mentioned. I mention Texas as an instance, for, in refer- 
ence to the more notable crime of homicide, it is perhaps an 
extreme example of Southern “ civilization.” 

The charges you make in regard to murder walking abroad 
unchallenged, defiant and approved by the ruling sentiment of 
the South, though stated positively by you, are not sustained by 
any authentic instance within the knowledge of any responsible 
citizen North or South. I know they constitute part of the 
approved political and sectional cant current in these days, but 
they are false for all that, and I regret that Scriswer should 
seem to adopt and proclaim them as established facts That 
there have been violent deeds of blood in the South and among 
reputable men, is an undisputed truth That there have 
existed vile passions, lawless instincts, and brutish exhibitions 
of malice in the history of the South since and before the war, 
is likewise an undoubted fact ; but the same may be said of the 
North and East with equal truth. 

Not only can it be safely asserted that there has been and is 
as much crime among the people of the states not Southern, 
and that a comparison of authentic current history will demon- 
strate such to be the case; but the assertion may be carried fur- 
ther, and it may be positively affirmed that the character and 
tendency of the crimes prevalent in the Northern states indicate 
a more depraved, morbid, and dangerous condition of society 
than is shown to exist in the Sowh. 

The subject of crime, its causes and preventives, is not one 
to be discussed in the light of sectional prejudices. Nor can it 
be dismissed with a casual homily on prevailing lawlessness as 
exhibited by a few isolated instances of violence. It is one 
that involves very much the whole social temper, traditional 
teachings and moral habits of a people, and, considered in its 
relation to the North and South of this country, it predicates a 
comparison between the distinctive features in the civilizations 
of the two sections. Viewed in this light, I am free to say that 
I do not think we of the South need to fear the comparison. 
There has always existed among us, from what causes it is not 
now necessary to inquire, a morbid public sentiment in refer- 
ence to what ts technics ally called “‘ the highest crime known to 
the law”’—homicide. The sentimental fancies and Quixotic 
teachings of Southern chivalry, so-called, combining with the 
natural violence and impatience of Southern temper, have 
created a tone of feeling dangerous to society and destructive 
of law and order. The fatal and corrupting tendencies of this 
spirit have rendered scenes of bloodshed alarmingly frequent 

among our people, and have gone very far toward securing 
clemency and sometimes immunity for the offenders. With us 
and our neighbors in the far West, the murderer and criminal 
are usually presented in the fascinating garb of the desperado. 
The romance of adventure, the charm of reckless daring and 
the mistaken semblance of heroism surrounding the average 
Cesperate criminal of the South and West, have contributed to 
render him an object of ill-concealed admiration and respectful 
awe to the terror-stricken public against whom his life and 
deeds have been deadly foes, Such is, perhaps, a damaging 
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admission to make, but, reluctant as we may be to admit 
it, this feeling has a certain hold on the mind of every man, 
however civilized and law-fearing. It seems even to bear a natu- 
ral and necessary relation to the establishment and growth of 
all new countries. But this covert encouragement of crime and 
violence is none the less ruinous and debasing in its conse- 
quences. It weaves a web of fascination and romance around 
those who have forfeited every claim to public toleration and 
clemency, and who, in their defiance of all laws of God and 
man, merit the unsparing penalties of a violated criminal code. 
The traditional influences thus fostered have received a vast 
impetus from the demoralization and lawless passions conse- 
quent upon the war. All these circumstances account in great 
degree for the numerous homicides and for the laxity of public 
morality on the subject in the Southern states. 

The character of crime in Northern and Eastern communi- 
ties is very different from ours, and its causes by no means so 
simple or so easily removed. Murder is fully as frequent in the 
North as in the South, though not usually so conspicuous as to 
the parties engaged. Moreover, the murders committed at the 
North, with but few exceptions, are of a far more degraded, dia- 
bolical and morbid type than any that have disgraced the South. 
They are relieved but rarely by any of the mitigating circum- 
stances of mutual provocation and deadly affray. They appeal 
to not even the weaknesses and passions of savage nature, and 
are invested with none of the deceitful glamour of bravery, rage, 
and barbarous vengeance. They stand out, as a rule, in bold 
relief, as the results of the most abnormal and monstrous senti- 
ments, the most diseased and sickening impulses, the most 
unaccountable moral obliquity and depraved ingenuity. Where 
the South furnishes a dozen homicides provoked by family 
feuds, personal quarrels, or a mistaken sense of wrong and retri- 
bution, the North and East may be arraigned for a score of 
wife-murderers, child-murderers, infant-murderers, fiends dab- 
blingin the blood of their own offspringin the name of religion, 
to say nothing of emp | fratricides, ab« rtionists, and all the 
monsters bred in the maw of a diseased, artificial, spurious public 
morality. I say this in a spirit of all kindness to that large 
class of the Northern people whom, following your example in 
reference to the South, I choose todistinguish from the depraved 
and criminal orders of Northern society. If the character of 
crimes and the moral quality of the criminals a country produces 
be correct criteria of its civilization, then I have no hesitation 
in preferring the civilization that has produced such examples of 
bloodshed and violence as the Chisholm, Cox-Alston and Currie 
murders to that which boasts of such criminals as Pomeroy, 
Parr and Freeman. For, terrible and brutal as were the former, 
they exhibited the untamed ferocity and mad passions of 
savagery, which may be mitigated and removed with time and 
proper moral restraints; while the latter indicate a monstrous 
and diabolical criminality that is almost hopeless in its morbid 
and artificial enormity. Though you may have high military 
authority for pronouncing a large class of our people “‘ ban- 
ditti,”” there are equally high moral grounds for affirming that 
human depravity and ferocity can reach even a lower depth 
than that of the lawless highwayman. 

In the matter then of this highest offense against penal laws, 
I think it is safe to claim that there is not much room for 
Pharasaic boasting by any one portion of the American people 
as against another. One ‘thing, however, may be said to the 
great credit of the Northern people as a class,—they are much 
more prompt in their abhorrence of bloodshed, and much more 
rigorous in visiting the extremity of the law upon homicides 
than are we of the South. But can the same be said of other 
crimes? Is the burden of responsibility so equally distributed 
in regard to other, and technically less heinous, offenses? I 
think not; and in a comparison of the two sections on these 
latter, the advantages seem to me to rest decidedly with the 
South. 

Murder, though rightly considered the most notable of all 

nal acts, is not necessarily nor reasonably the one by whose 
| ace or infrequency the true and practical outcome of a 
people’s civilization ought infallibly to be judged. From the 
time of Cicero, all trustworthy writers on social science and the 
rationale of criminal law have esteemed the true index to the 
social health and the degree of civilization of a community to 
consist in the manner in which the every-day, practical 
moralities of life are regarded and enforced. Accordingly it 
has been considered that the crimes whose commission is ren- 
dered possible and in a degree unavoidable by the necessary 
domestic, social, business and political relations of life,—or, as 
they have been conveniently generalized, ‘‘the crimes easiest 
committed and most difficult to guard against,’’—are the ones 
that should be most vigorously punished, and whose frequency 
gauges most nearly the relative civilization of a people. Com- 
pared on this basis, I candidly think the South is immeasurably 
superior to the North. It is not necessary to particularize, but 

ill suffice to say that in all those offenses against social and 
denaule order and decency, against the high trusts and sacred 
relations of private, public and business life, the records of 
crime, as between the two sections, will stand as twenty to one 
in our favor. Forgeries, defalcations, social scandals, indecent 











domestic complications, clerical short-comings, prurient horrors 
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of nameless kinds, fill the pages of Northern papers, and have 
apparently ceased to excite more than a passing sensation. I 
honestly believe that there are some offenses of wretched and 
frequent notoriety in the Middle, Eastern and Northern 
states, which not only never occur with us, but which are 
morally and mentally impossible to the native Southern char- 
acter. What are we to think of the rioters and strikers who, 
two years ago, burned, pillaged and defied both civil and military 
authority in at least two of the most populous and civilized 
Northern stat Are these things in no way exponent of 
civilization as it grows on Northern soil, and expressive of the 
real practical outcome of social life at the North? While 
isolated instances of violence and partisan colorings of des- 
ultory crimes are used as arguments to consign the South to 
barbarism and to the pious commiseration of the nation we are 
said to be daily disgracing, we have a right to ask that 
there should be some “‘ mutuality” in this matter of blame and 
reproach. The South has, first and last, listened to a vast 
deal of mawkish sentiment and pietistic cant from Northern 
journals, religious and secular, and even in legislative halls ; 

the most of which has been either too obviously partisan in its 
tone or too plainly false in its facts to demand our notice. It 
is time this sort of talk should cease, and that the better classes 
of the inhabitants of both sections—whom I take to be the 
larger and stronger class in both—should bring themselves to 
recognize that in this matter they are confronted by a common 
enemy and invoked by a common duty. 

A great deal has been spoken and written at the North 
concerning crime—its causes and preventives; but to us there 
seems thus far to have resulted nothing beyond the production 
of a brood of spurious reformers and sentimental pietists whose 
specious sophistry and morbid philanthrophy have contributed 
to increase and encourage crime, rather than to diminish and 
condemn it. A few years ago, a gentleman who was pre- 
sumably a fair exponent of a certain sort of Boston ‘‘ cul-chah,’ 
in an address before a House of Correction for Youthful 
Criminals,—of whom New England appears to have a gcodly 
number, —took occasion to tell the young reprobates that they 
were not responsible for their own incarceration ; that they were 
the creatures of social and surrounding circumstances; that 
society and not the individual was responsible for crimes, and 
much more of a like mushy and sensational tone. This is a 
pretty correct sample of the Lind of reformatory gospel preached 
by the “advanced thinkers” of the East. Commenting upon 
the above remarkable utterance, “‘ The Nation” was led to 
observe that “it is difficult to watch the field of social reform 
long without being driven to the conclusion that the desire to 
improve their fellows carries men constantly along the very 
verge of the abyss of mental unsoundness.” The discussion 
of this subject of crime has gone very far to confirm that 
opinion, and the public mind has been gradually emasculated 
and corrupted by a maudlin sentimentality which has converted 
it into the driveling apologist for crime. 

In thus contrasting North and South in the matter of crime, 
I have not sought to evade the issue by an argumentum ad 
hominem, nor have I desired to obscure the facts by sectional 
recrimination. I have rather attempted to indicate what seems 
to me the true and philosophical aspect of this whole question : 
that both sections are mutually and equally interested in this 
great social problem, and that neither has the right to assume 
a tone of self-righteous pity and blame toward the other. I 
hope what I have said will be taken in the spirit in which I 
have written,—a spirit of justice toward my own section and 
of catholic interest and kindness toward all others. 

The evil can be remedied in neither section by anything less 
than an earnest and honest recognition of the facts as they 
exist, and a mutual abandonment of theoretical and sensational 
morality on the one hand, and of vitiated sentiment and false 
chivalry on the other. That sectional arraignments and par- 
tisan distinctions will ever accomplish anything toward its cure 
is a flat*impossibility. This time-worn antagonism of geo- 
graphical situation has thrust itself into well-nigh every topic 
whose discussion and disposition most nearly concern the 
welfare and social health of the country as a whole, regardless 
of sections or political beliefs. In this matter of reducing the 
penury, the crime and the misery of our whole people, which 
ought to lie near the heart of every good man Fs ‘om whatever 
section, is it not possib ile that for once we shall ignore this 
unnatural and unjust discrimination and address ourselves, 
fairly and impartially, to the disposition of a subject in which 
we most certainly have a mutual and an equal responsibility to 
discharge ? 

To adopt the sentiments of Dr. Holmes, on a different but 
not entirely dissimilar topic: Argument and effort must not be 
against isolated examples, nor deal with partial exhibitions of 
heresy; but should be directed against the false philosophy or 
the s attered moral and intellectual organization from whic 
they spring. ‘‘ The splinter of stone at your feet, which you 
would demolish with your logical hammer, runs deeper under 
the soil of society than you may at first imagine ; it is only the 
edge of a stratum that stretches into the heart of the blue mount- 
ains in the far horizon.” 

In regard to the “‘ Negro Exodus, 





which seems to grow 

















apace in the Northern mind as the last outcome of Southern 
violence and oppression, I have this to say: In the first place, 
there seems to be no reason for putting an evil and partisan 
construction upon the emigration of any class }f American 
citizens, black or white, when the avowed object of the 
movement is to better their material prospects. During recent 
— the flood of emigration from the Middle, Eastern and 
Northern states to the South and South-west has been simply 
immense,—more than 200,000 last year to Texas,—and from the 
lower and laboring classes, who have represented themselves 
as wretched in their former homes. Yet it would be folly for 
us to cry persecution and outrage against the people of those 
states. Why should the black citizen stand on different 
grounds from the white one in this matter? But there is, no 
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doubt, a very material factor concerned in this colored move- 
ment that does not operate elsewhere. The full and exact 
causes that have led to it are not yet clearly understood, but 
the indications are strong, and they are sufficiently familiar to 
be recognized right readily by the Southern people. When 
the movement ‘is fully analyzed and its axinrus is disclosed, we 
feel sure there will be small difficulty in tracing it to the offi- 
cious influence of those traffickers in a certain sort of spurious 
humanitarianism that seems to have followed the negro with 
fatal persistency through all his later history in this country, 
and which comes mainly from his so-called Northern friends 
and benefactors. 
Dup.ey G. Wooren. 
Austin, Texas, June 1st, "79 
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Some New York Fashions in 1814-1830. 


I po not think that the girls of my youth were 
prettier than girls are now, nor do I give the 
preference to the fashions of that earlier day. Much 
of our dress was very absurd,—the short waists for 
instance, measurinffY not more than half-a-finger’s 
length below the arm-hole. At one time (some- 
where between 1815 and 1820), we wore white 
cambric dresses, even in the street, in winter, while 
slippers and silk or cotton stockings were the style, 
no matter how cold the weather. Many a time have 
I walked in Broadway when the pavement sent 
almost a death-chill to my heart. After a time, 
pelisses became fashionable,—a garment of fine 
cloth, or velvet, worn outside the dress and nearly, 
or quite, as long. The first winter, the skirts were 
flying, but afterward they were closed with buttons 
up the front. This was a step in the direction of com- 
fort and common sense. By and by moccasins ap- 
peared; they were made of some soft leather and 
quilted silk, and finished with a narrow edging of 
fur about the top. Though very insufficient, they 
were a great advance on anything that had been worn 
before. It must be remembered that merino or raw- 
silk underwear, or anything resembling it, had not 
yet been heard of; moreover, there was such a rage 
for classic slenderness that those who wished to be 
elegant abhorred all clothing that increased the size 
and preferred to suffer from the cold rather than 
to look clumsy. It is wonderful that delicate peo- 
ple, or hardy ones, either, could survive such 
exposure. 

Bonnets, on the contrary, were of more sensible 
fashion than has been seen for the last thirty or 
forty years; they really shaded and screened the 
face. Chip and Leghorn were the favorites for 
summer wear; white chip always seemed to me the 
most elegant, and was really the most expensive, as 
it soon lost its freshness, and could not, at that time, 
be “done up” like straw. Twenty dollars, or even 
more, were often paid for an untrimmed Leghorn 
bonnet: considering the difference in the value of 
money, and the immense difference in the scale of 
expenditure everywhere, this was a great price. But 
then we expected that a nice thing, once bought, 








would last us a long time; our bonnets were done 
over and re-trimmed, and came out again as good as 
new next season—or, if we were of a frugal mind, for 
several seasons. Lined and suitably garnished out- 
side, they also did duty for winter wear. Our facili- 
ties for shopping would probably seem limited at 
present, though the stores contained many very 
handsome articles. On this head, I may quote from 
a letter written in 1826: 

“ Dear You should have been furnished 
with handsomer muslin for the promised frock than 
that which accompanies this letter, but mother 
shopped for it, and the article of a very fine texture 
being difficult to get, her patience at last gave over, 
and she took this. Your work deserves better, I 
own, and if you have seen or heard of any fine jaco- 
net cambric in town let me know, and it shall be 
exchanged.” 

It appears strange that there should be any diffi- 
culty about jaconet in stores that could furnish 
India mull, the most exquisite of cotton fabrics ; but 
soit was. This was the age of white embroidery; 
we worked our dresses, our collars and our capes, 
while a frock or cap for “the baby ”’ was a frequent 
offering of friendship or family affection. In those 
days, caps were an integral portion of the child. 
A baby without a cap, what a monstrosity would 
that have been! And, indeed, the innovation of 
having them wear only their own little naked heads, 
though it was a great saving of trouble, was not a 
movement in the interests of beauty. After I mar- 
ried and left town, in 1828, the letters from home 
would frequently contain such passages as this: 
“Elizabeth is getting on nicely with your little 
frock, and it will be a beautiful piece of embroidery.”” 
“TI have begun your little cap; the shape is a clock- 
mutch, and I think the pattern very handsome.” 
“‘ Catherine was here last week; she is working a 
dress and cap to match for little Edmund; you 
know how elegant her work is, and it will be a 
beautiful suit.” Alas! the little garments and the 
workers and the wearers have nearly all passed into 
oblivion together ! 

Our toilet-tables I used to consider very pretty; 
they were of half-moon shape, the top stuffed and 
covered with white, the frills, reaching to the floor, 
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of transparent muslin over some bright color. I can- 
not remember that there was ever much talk about 
the colors matching in our rooms or in our dress ; 
such and such things, we used to think, “ went well” 
together; but the subject of correspondences and 
contrasts was not, I fear, gone into very thoroughly. 
I can say for our furniture that, if not as elegant as 
now, it was at least, well and honestly made. There 
is still in our household a set of chairs which were 
bought in 1820. A few years ago they were re- 
seated, and if the modern work only holds out as 
well as the old, they are good for another half- 
century. 

After the close of the war of 1812, a great impetus 
was given to dress; much was said of the general 
extravagance, the responsibility for which was laid 
at the door of the officers’ wives! Unless they had 
something besides their husbands’ pay to base their 
extravagance upon, it would seem as if malice itself 
could hardly venture an this charge. As an exam- 
ple, Mrs. Commodore P was said to have two 
dresses, the making of which cost $50. One was a 
jaconet cambric, the skirt made with alternate rows 
of tucks and inserting (we didn’t say insertion then), 
and the other some sort of black dress, I forget 
what. I give this bit of old-time gossip for what it 
is worth, not being able either to verify or refute it. 

I have been refreshing my memory by the study 
of a miniature, owned and treasured by one of our 
household; it is painted on ivory, and was done in 
1817. The original was a lovely young lady, often 
called the Belle of Long Island, and betrothed to a 
certain gallant commodore then stationed at Sack- 
ett’s Harbor. The dark hair lies in a single large 
puff on the summit of the head; a curl falls behind 
one ear; there are a few twists and tendrils about 
the temples, somewhat after the present fashion, 
though the forehead is unobscured, and the parting 
of the front hair clearly visible. The light-blue 
dress has no waist to speak of, and is cut rather low, 
showing a good deal of the plump, pretty neck; a 
tall, transparent frill of embroidered muslin rises 
nearly to the ears behind, and tapers gracefully 
down to the front. The colors of this picture are 
unimpaired, and the hazel eyes look thoughtfully at 
you from the fair young face, though the beauty of 
which it is the image long since departed out of this 
world. It was intended that her wedding, which took 
place in November, 1817, should be a quiet one, but 
the bridal party, on arriving at the church, could 
hardly find standing-room, the beauty of the bride, 
and other ornamental circumstances of the affair, 
proving a great attraction to the public. There were 
several groomsmen, of whom General Scott, Captain 
Kearny of the navy, and James G. Brooks, the poet (a 
cousin of the bride), are all whom I can now particular- 
ize. The bride wore white Canton crape ; the bride- 
groom and all the officers present were in full uniform. 
The bride’s toilet for her journey to Sackett’s Har- 
bor, consisted of a dark-blue“ habit,’’ trimmed up 
the front with three rows of frogs, and a black Leg- 
horn bonnet, lined and trimmed with black satin, and 
ornamented with three black ostrich feathers. (These 
habits were a close-fitting garment of cloth, taking 
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the place of a cloak or other outside wrap. Worn at 
first as a riding, or perhaps more properly, a travel- 
ing, dress,’they gradually came into use for street 
wear, or for informal calls, made when one was out 
shopping or walking.) The dress-bonnet was of 
white Leghorn, with white lining and plumes. The 
wardrobe contained Canton crapes and India mull, 
but, so far as is remembered, not a single silk. 

Silk was at one time cast into the shade as dress- 
material by Canton, and afterward by Nankin, 
crape; this last a finer and heavier variety. They 
made extremely handsome dresses, but so soft and 
clinging as to require a well-stiffened petticoat. 
Silk began to be in favor again about 1820, the 

3olivar hat and the pelisse being made of it and 
forming a suit. This Bolivar consisted of a stiff, 
upright crown, from which protruded a flat, shelf- 
like brim, perhaps six inches wide in front and 
gradually sloping away into the crown at the back. 
Under the brim was a large rose with two or three 
leaves, the first flower I ever saw inside a bonnet. 
Merino long-shawls, with a broad border at the ends 
and a narrow one along the length, came up during 
the war, and were considered a part of a nice toilette. 
At first they were white, but bla@k and scarlet soon 
appeared. Tortoise-shell combs and thread lace 
were among the desirable possessions of ordinarily 
well-dressed people; of jewels we heard but little. 
A person had a set of pearls, perhaps, or sometimes 
you saw a ruby or a diamond finger-ring, and one 
or two French girls whom I knew had diamond 
ear-rings, but precious stones of a high rank were 
very infrequent. I have kept to this day the slip 
of my wedding-dress,—white satin, with which an 
over-dress of lace was worn. It is brought out 
occasionally as a spectacle and wonderment to the 
young people, though not so effective in that line 
as it was fifteen or twenty years ago, when nine 
breadths of wide silk were considered desirable for 
a skirt. The waist is an eighth of a yard long below 
the arm-hole (we had come to the era of quite long 
waists then, we thought); the sleeves are a large 
puff, gathered intoa band. The skirt measures two 
yards and a halfat the bottom, and is perfectly plain 
at the waist, with the exception of about three inches 
in the back, where a few very small plaits are laid. 
Altogether, the e/egantes of the present day would 
probably look with amusement upon our attempts 
at dress and decoration; but I can assure them that 
we felt just as well attired, just as absolutely comme 
il faut in our “ best things” as they can in any pos- 
sible combination of French taste and skill. 

GORDON BREMNER, 


Lawn Tennis. 


THE charming illustrations by Du Maurier in the 
London “ Punch,” usually indicate the fashions of 
English society with point and fidelity,—not only in 
matters of dress, but also in the usages of the draw- 
ing-room and the customs of the field. If any partic- 
ular game is in favor, its popularity is reflected in the 
pictures ; and a consultation of the periodical for last 
summer would show how general a recreation lawn 
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tennis has become. It is portrayed again and again 
as being played in the pretty suburban gardens with 
vine-clad walls, by Du Maurier’s willowy English 
girls and languid-looking men ; by fair matrons and 
exuberant children, and by sedate elderly gentle- 
men,—all of whom are applying themselves to it 
with obvious interest and enjoyment. The game is 
also winning favor in America, and it has so much 
in it that is commendable, that it will, no doubt, 
supersede croquet as a garden recreation here, as it 
has already done in England. It brings into requi- 
sition all the bodily forces; it exercises the muscles 
and nerves; it teaches vigilance and promptitude of 
movement. At the same time, though it is athletic, 
it is not too violent, and while affording plenty of 
exercise it is not exhausting, and may be played by 
women and children. 

The outfit necessary consists of four or more bats 
and balls, two poles, a net twenty-six by five feet; 
two guy ropes with 
runners and pegs, and 





a mallet. Alltheseim- T tase Une 
plements may be pur- RIGHT | LEFT 
chased in any city for A 
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fifteen dollars, and with 
them you will be fully 
equipped for the game. 
The best ground is 
turf, concrete, or as- 
phalt, which should be 
eighty feet long, and 
thirty feet wide at the 
end or base lines. This 
forms “the court,” 
which is divided into : 
two sections bythenet, ; 
which is spread from 
the two upright posts. 
A central line again | 8 
divides the court lon- } 

gitudinally into right ; 
and left sections, and 
two transverse lines 
twenty-six feet from 

the net are called service lines. The lines may be 
defined either by chalk or tape, and they can be more 
easily understood from the accompanying diagram 
than from any description. 

The balls are of hollow India rubber, two and a 
quarter inches in diameter, and an ounce and a half 
in weight. The bats, or rackets, are about two feet 
six inches long, and are formed of a handle with an 
oval sort of loop netted with cord. The choice of 
courts having been decided by lot, the game is 
opened, and the object is to keep the ball flying from 
side to side as long as possible. The player who 
wins the choice of courts has the right of delivering 
the first ball, and is technically called “ hand-in.” 
Holding the bat in one hand and the ball in the 
other, one foot being planted outside the base-line, 
he throws up or drops the ball, and while it is in 
the air strikes it with the bat, sending it, if he is 
successful, between the net and service line of the 
court diagonally opposed to him. Thus, supposing 
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that A, represented in the diagram, is hand-in, he 
must send the ball to B, who is technically “ hand- 
out.” If it falls in one of the other courts or be- 
tween the base-line and service line, “a fault” is 
scored to the person making it, and hand-in, who is 
also called the server, repeats his aim unless his 
adversary strikes or attempts to strike the defective 
ball, in which case the service is considered good; 
but, if two failures are made consecutively, hand-in 
becomes hand-out and hand-out hand-in. This is 
also the case if hand-in fails to send the ball over 
the net or knocks it outside the boundary of the 
court. When the ball has been “served,” or, in 
other words, projected according to the conditions 
of the game, it falls between the net and service line 
of the court diagonal to that from which it has been 
sent, and as it rebounds after touching the ground, 
hand-out must return it over the net with his bat before 
it falls asecond time; but he must not strike it before 
it touches the ground under a penalty. On being 
returned, it may fall without fault at either side of 
the central line, the divisions marked by which only 
affect the service and not the subsequent strokes. 
What hand-out has done hand-in must now repeat, 
hitting the ball as it rebounds for the first time, and 
thus it is prettily sent to and fro until it strikes the 
net or falls within the external boundary line of 
the adversary’s court. If hand-out fails to return a 
properly played ball, hand-in scores one point, tech- 
nically called an ace, and serves again, not, however, 
from the same court, but from the court into which 
he has been playing, and as often as he scores an 
ace a similar change of base is made. Again, if 
when the ball comes to him, hand-in fails to return 
it over the net within the prescribed limits and in 
the same manner as before, he becomes hand-out 
and hand-out becomes hand-in. Hand-in alone is 
able to score, and hence the advantage of that posi- 
tion. An ace is forfeited by either player who 
strikes the ball more than once, or if it touches him 
or his clothing; but, if in attempting to return the 
ball, he misses it altogether and it falls beyond the 
external boundary, the stroke counts tohim. The 
game proceeds until one of the players has made 
fifteen aces, when he is declared the winner; but if 
both reach fourteen the score is called “ deuce,” and 
one must make two aces in succession in order to 
win. If hand-in only makes one ace, it is called 
“vantage”; if he then becomes hand-out the score 
is again called deuce, and so it remains until two 
successive aces are made by one side or the other. 

Here, in brief, are the principles of a single-handed 
game. It will be seen that it keeps the players con- 
stantly alert and absorbs their attention. It is cap- 
ital exercise for the eyes, and in the hands of experts 
becomes scientific. 

The game may be played by two, four, six, or 
eight persons, but when it is double-handed the 
method is varied somewhat. When players of un- 
equal strength engage, the stronger one may give 
odds in several ways. He may, for instance, under- 
take to return every ball into one court which he 
mentions at the outset, and if the ball falls into any 
other court it counts against him as it would if it 
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should fall outside the boundary; or he may give a 
number of aces as he would give points in billiards, 
or again, he may allow his opponent to continue as 
hand-in when he should become hand-out. 

As we have said, the game is deservedly winning 
popularity; in this country there are several clubs, 
notably the Staten Island Club, which includes some 
excellent players, and within a few summers the net 
and posts and the oval rackets will probably be seen 
as often on the lawns of our country houses as in the 
gardens of England. Acclever young man might 
construct the implements, but those of the manu- 
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facturers are so much more perfect than the pro- 
ductions of an amateur could be, and their price is 
so reasonable, that an effort of this kind is scarcely 
worth while. If further information or instruction 
is desired, the reader will find it in a little manual, 
price fifty cents, published by Messrs. George Rout- 
ledge & Co., New York; in a similar volume pub- 
lished by Peck & Snyder, New York, price twenty-five 
cents, and in a pamphlet published by De La Rue & 
Co., London, price one shilling, the last being the 
most perspicuous and intelligible. 
ALEXANDER WAINWRIGHT. 


CULTURE AND PROGRESS. 


| limits and use of the term “denominator of value,” 


Professor Walker on Money.* 


WE do not understand the division of the subject 
of money which Professor Walker attempts to make 
between his former book and the present one. The 
present book is the former one rewritten and very 
substantially improved, whether we consider its 
rhetorical or its scientific merits. Much of the 
crude and ill-digested material of the former book is 
here at least so far developed as to be capable of 
criticism and discussion. The literary style is also 
much more chastened, and the tone of the contro- 
versial passages is more reserved. We object still 
to the expression that new gold discdveries give a 
“fillip”’ to industry, not only for rhetorical reasons, 
but also because a mischievous notion is thereby 
smuggled into the science; and the expression, 
“ differentiation of commodities,’? which occurs 
several times in the book, notwithstanding its 
grand air, is nonsense. 

There are passages in the present work in which 
some of the old familiar doctrines of the orthodox 
economists are restated with admirable clearness 
and precision, and there are passages in which 
certain phenomena of the industrial system are 
described and explained better than in any other 
work which is before the public. The last three 
chapters on banks of issue especially deserve this 
commendation. The author, however, has presented 
several novelties on behalf of which he addresses a 
distinct and confident challenge to “the professional” 
or “the orthodox economists.’’ There is nothing par- 
ticularly new in this; the orthodox economists are 
used to it. Professor Walker, however, brings the 
authority of official position and considerable ac- 
quaintance with economic literature to bear in sup- 





on the doctrine of legal tender, on the standard of 
deferred payments, on the relation of legislation to 
value, on the double standard, the alternate standard 
and bimetallism, on the theory ‘of fiat money and 
the law of value of inconvertible currency, on the 
means of getting the same into circulation, and on 
minor points under all these heads. The political 


| and practical interests involved in these points, 


as well as the general and permanent interests of 
scientific truth, require that these issues shall all be 
fought out in the proper place and in the proper 
way. It will then unquestionably appear that 
Professor Walker is in error in every issue which 
he raises with the “ orthodox economists,” that the 
views which he sustains are only some of the broken 
and discarded notions which the profounder stu- 
dents of the science have passed by, and therefore 
that he has only increased the heavy burdens 
already resting upon their present pupils and suc- 
cessors in their efforts to spread sound opinions, by 
forcing them to turn aside to convince him of error, 
and to prevent the mischief which he will succeed 
in doing. If this seem over-plain language, the 
defense of it is that the interests at stake are of the 
highest importance, and that the time for plain lan- 
guage has come. Everybody who writes on eco- 
nomic topics takes a license to refer to the “ orthodox 
economists’ with the rebuke impatient, or with 
the flout supercilious, or with the quip contempt- 


| uous, and in the meantime the “ orthodox econo- 


port of his opinions, and he can force the economists | 


to stop and take notice of him, which is more than 
the meddlers and the muddlers generally can do. 
Professor Walker provokes an issue on the defini- 
tion of money, on the use of the term currency, on 
the function of money to measure value, on the true 








* Money 


in its Relations to Trade and Industry. By Francis 
A. Walker. ¥ 7 , . 


Henry Holt & Co. 


mists” are the only ones who are advancing the 
science a hair’s-breadth, while they are forced, at the 
same time, to save it from disintegration at the 
hands of these internal and external foes. 

We will notice here only the author’s definition of 
money, and that very briefly. He discards the term 
“currency” as too vague, but already in the for- 
mer work it appeared that he had only transferred 
the vagueness to money,—in other words, that the 
vagueness lay in the subject-matter, and was not to 
be avoided by altering definitions. Currency is a 
word which has won its way into the language, and 
become established there. This proves the need of 


it, and is the only test possible of the legitimacy of a 
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word. It is vague because it is comprehensive. The 
author’s definition of money is vague, for a much 
worse reason,—scientifically speaking,—because its 
limits are vague. He cannot frame a definition 
of it which anybody else can handle. He is forced 
to fit it to include and exclude categories by special 
pleading in each case. What he is apparently strug- 
gling after is the ideaof the German word, Wahrung. 
It is to be regretted that we have no equivalent for 
this in our language (the nearest is “current funds’”’); 
but it would be a sorry way to get one so to define 
money. Having cut loose from the notion of com- 
modity value in money, Professor Walker endeavors 
to extend the definition and yet to find limits for 
it short of the definition of currency. The first 
step of extension leads across the chasm which sep- 
arates commodities from negotiable instruments, or 
papers which transfer, or promise to transfer, com- 
modities, and of these the line is drawn between 
checks and bank-notes by the alleged fact that one 
is subject to recourse and the other not. Now the 
fact is that there is the same recourse in either case, 
and the same limit to it in either, viz.: a reasonable 
limit of time for securing the appropriate redemp- 
tion.* Even if this were not so, what is the im- 
portance of this consideration, especially for one 
who defines money as the medium of exchange, 





Froude's “Julius Cesar." * 


Dr. YOUNG, the poet, used to say that when 
Ambrose Phillips conceitedly spoke of Julius Cesar 
as a man of his own height and habits, Dean Swift 
courteously replied: “And I, Mr. Phillips, should 
take Caesar to have been a plump man, just five feet 
five inches high; not very neatly dressed in a black 
gown with pudding sleeves.” Mr. Froude, in his 
new biography of the greatest Roman, showsa little 
of this same frivolity, accommodating his hero to 
the exigencies of some new fashion in European 
politics. Though he does not represent the Roman 
conqueror in the dress of an Irish clergyman, he 
commits the more serious error of comparing him 
to Christ himself. Czsar’s usurpation in Rome, he 
thinks, “‘was a preparation for a kingdom, not of 
this world,” which Jesus afterward established. 
This must be mere bravado,—not the sober judg- 
ment of a writer versed in religious and secular his- 
tory, as Mr. Froude Christianity doubtless 
profited by the conquests of Ceesar, just as Greek 
philosophy did by the victories of Alexander; but 
it is much more in accordance with fact to compare 
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| the son of Philip to Plato, than to imagine a resem- 


when millions of value are exchanged by canceling | 
| last page of his volume; but he spares none of the 


checks ? 

The notion is revived also that the definition of 
money should be based on the question whether the 
medium is to be sold again before touching “ money” 


or not. Bank-notes, even, so soon as they lose imme- | 
diate and direct convertibility, degenerate distinctly | 


into negotiable securities, and all bank-notes belong 
to that category. If there is no other medium, the 
second negotiation is concealed in a general advance of 
prices. Another great reason, therefore, for insisting 
on the true classification of phenomena and strenu- 
ously resisting the proposal of Professor Walker, 
is that his proposal would conceal this fact, which it 
is important to bring to popular apprehension. In 
his classification, gold dollars and inconvertible notes 
are in the same category, while the promissory notes 
of banks and of private individuals are in different 
categories, and the promissory notes of banks and 
the checks of individuals, which are only comple- 
mentary forms of paper for accomplishing the same 
transfer, are, again, in different categories. Such a 
classification is unscientific and inadmissible. 

The popular use of the term money covers bank- 
notes and inconvertible notes, but it also covers capi- 
tal. Nine-tenths of the popular fallacies which are 
making so much trouble would be dispelled if the 
term money were strictly limited to currency having 
commodity value; if other currency which is a sub- 
stitute for money, and refers back to money, were 
distinguished from money, and if people, when they 
mean capital, would talk about capital. All who are 
educated in political economy, at least, ought to 
work toward this usage, and not away from it. 





*The writer often has been forced to indorse a Bank of Eng- 
land note, which he desired to pass, and has seen one with a 
dozen indorsements on it. 





blance between Pompey’s father-in-law, the lover of 
Cleopatra, and the Son of Man. Mr. Froude is 
considerate enough not to draw this parallel till the 


common panegyrics of Czesar in the preceding pages. 
It has been customary of late years, both in France 
and Germany, to exalt Caesar and disparage Cicero, 
and the English historian now carries a little farther 
the ideas of Mommsen and of Louis Napoleon, to 
which, however, he gives an English turn that 
increases their freshness, if not their value. 
Although Mr. Froude calls his work a “ sketch,” 
it contains more than §50 pages, and furnishes a full 
account of Czsar’s principal acts. It is written 
with force and diligence, and quotes from most 
of the ancient authors who throw light on the period 
of Roman history from the rise of the Gracchi to the 
fall of Caesar in the Senate-house, under the daggers 
of Brutus and Cassius. He does not follow Cicero 
implicitly, as an authority, nor treat Suetonius, 
Plutarch, Appian, or Dion Cassius, with that re- 
spect which has commonly been awarded to their 
accounts of Czesar and his contemporaries. For this 
there is some reason, but not so much as Mr. 
Froude would have us believe. He writes history 
always from a partial stand-point, and seems con- 
stantly laboring either to pull down or set up a great 
historical character of some sort. Such, unquestion- 
ably, Caesar was, and we may pardon the excess of 
Mr. Froude’s homage in consideration of his re- 
marks on the last century of the Roman republic, 
and the general keenness of his analysis, both of 
character and historical events. He puts his own 
side of the argument very strongly, and in many 
cases he is right; but the best historians have more 
of the judge and less of the advocate in their opin- 





* Caesar. ASketch. By  —_ Anthony Froude, M.A.., for- 
merly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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ions. It is too late, and quite unavailing, we know, 
to say this with any hope that Mr. Froude will yet 
correct his partiality; but the fact is too patent to 
be passed by in silence. Other famous historians 
have had this defect, which, when seen by the 
reader, lessens his acceptance of the author’s opin- 
ions, but does not necessarily diminish the value to 
him of what has been so carefully prepared and 
published. 


Tennyson's “The Lover's Tale.” 


ALTHOUGH “ The Lover’s Tale”’ is supposed to 
have been suggested by the fourth novel of the tenth 
day in Boccaccio’s “* Decameron,” it would be more 
strictly correct to limit the poet’s obligations to that 
source to “ The Golden Supper,” a so-called sequel 
which appears in the later editions of Tennyson’s 
collected poems. This early and suppressed “ Lov- 
er’s Tale” has little to do with the pretty story told 
by Lauretta to the free-spoken and mirthful band 
which the genius of Boccaccio conjuredup. In Boc- 
caccio’s tale, the lady was loved by a certain Gentil de’ 
Carisendi: her husband was Niccoluccio Cacciani- 
mico, and her own name Catalina. These are the per- 
sonages represented by Julian, Lionel and Camilla. 
Boccaccio tells the story off-hand, as an illustration of 
the height of self-sacrifice to which men may attain. 
Gentil loved his neighbor’s wife, and yet, when fate 
gave her into his power, he not only did not abuse 
his opportunities, but made a feast and solemnly 
restored his wife and child to Niccoluccio, who sup- 
posed Catalina was in her grave. This unvarnished 
tale is taken by Tennyson and embellished with 
superabundant imagery and rhetoric in * The Golden 
Supper,” the still more strained, rhetorical “ Lovy- 
er’s Tale" having, as before remarked, little or no 
real connection with it. Indeed, a careful perusal of 
this first part of the poem leads one to doubt whether 
Tennyson, at that time, had any thought of the 
story about the wife of Niccoluccio and her unsuc- 
cessful lover. It reads like an independent struct- 
ure whose foundations were as vague as some of 
those poems by Keats in which he plainly states 
that he has entered into measures from the pure 
love of rhythm and rhyme, and is feeling his way 
toward a plot of some kind. No one knows what 
the original sequel to “ The Lover’s Tale” was to 
be. If Tennyson himself had thought it out, it 
was, no doubt, very wide of the climax given in 
“The Golden Supper.”” The two parts do not 
adhere either in diction, style, or frame-work. ‘The 
Lover’s Tale” has a strain of wild passion not real, 
of course, nor too cleverly simulated, which does not 
accord with the plain story of the man who restored 
his resurrected love to her husband. Julian and 
Camilla are first cousins, playmates, almost brother 
and sister. Their relations are too opposite to 
those of Gentil and Catalina to warrant a real 
derivation or parallel. 

It is, in the main, a juvenile production, and 


* The Lover’s Tale, By Alfred Tennyson. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co. 








exhibits Tennyson in a strained and “ forceful” 
position. His tendency was to make much of 
one idea, to force a simile too far, and to yield to 
the fascinations of a rhetoric built upon close study 
of Shakspere, Byron, Shelley, Keats—and the 
Bible. Here are lines which justify the cry of 
affectation raised against the young poet by those 
who were so wedded to the favorites of the day that 
they could not detect the high promise in the tyro: 


“Permit me, friend, I prithee, 
To pass my hand across my brows, and muse 
On those dear hills, that never more will meet 
The sight that throbs and aches beneath my touch, 
As though there beat a heart in either eye.” 


Like other young university poets, he could not 
do without some goddess to invoke at the opening 
of his piece. 


“Even now the Goddess of the Past that takes 
The heart, and sometimes touches but one string 
That quivers, and is silent, and sometimes 
Sweeps suddenly all its half moulder’d chords 

To some old melody, begins to pla 

That air which pleased her first. I feel thy breath; 
I come, great Mistress of the ear and eye! 

Thy breath is of the pine wood; and tho’ years 
Have hollowed out a “2 and stormy strait 
Betwixt the native land of Love and me, 
Breathe but a little on me, and the sail 

Will draw me to the rising of the sun, 

The lucid chambers of the morning star, 

And East of Life.” 


Tennyson had not then learned to subordinate the 
less important to the greater. His lines are crowded 
and sometimes halting, as for example in the fourth 
line of the last quotation. It was all black and 
white with him—all extremes. An appropriate 
motto for his “‘ Lover’s Tale ’’ would have been these 
lines from Lidgate and Heywood’s “Life and 
Death of Hector” : 


“For Eloquence 
Or Rethoricke, I you assure there’s none 
In me, your heads with phrases fine to fill, 
Nor yet haue I in painting any skill 


“With colours fresh and gay to please the cie; 
I naught can use, but sad and mournfull blacke. 
And therewithall myselfe will satisfie, 
Which in good — I you beseech to take. 

And so in your favours I shall win 
1 will AL he story to begin.” 


Doubtless it was the recognition on the part of 
Tennyson that his love passages and white heats of 
passion were manufactured which moved him to with- 
draw the poem from the press,—not, however, with- 
out a copy having reached the outer world through 
the hands of a friend, and having been printed in an 
unauthorized edition, much to the disgust of the poet. 
And yet there are more beauties than blemishes in 
“The Lover’s Tale.” There are passages of re- 
markableforce, exquisite imagery, bold and soaring 
imagination. Defective as a whole, it is charming 
in parts and can only do credit to the reputation 
of its author. The thought is often clogged, the 
phraseology incoherent ; but behind all these blem- 
ishes Tennyson’s genius shines with effect. The 
book is a curiosity, taken as a whole, but it will 
prove a great pleasure to the lover of poetry when 
read in judicious extracts. 
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Fisher's ‘‘Faith and Rationalism.’'* 


PROFESSOR FISHER’S little volume on “ Faith and 
Rationalism” treats of those great subjects which 
have occupied the thoughts of earnest men at all 
times, but which are of absorbing interest to the 
most thoughtful in our times. These themes are 
discussed by the author with great simplicity of logic, 
illustration and diction, and in a style as remote 
as possible from the scholastic or theological. The 
author is not only thoroughly familiar with the sub- 
jects which he discusses and with the methods in 
which they have been stated and argued in other 
times, but he is equally familiar with the aspects in 
which they present themselves to the cultivated and 
thoughtful men of our own days. Whether his readers 
shall agree with him or not they cannot fail to under- 
stand him, and, what is more to the purpose, they 
cannot fail to be convinced that he understands their 
own difficulties, and, to a certain extent, sympathizes 
with them. 

The prominent themes are the two which the title 
recognizes, viz., faith and rationalism. In defining 
faith, the author lays great stress upon the emotional 
and the voluntary elements in processes which at 
first sight would seem to be purely intellectual. In 
this way he provides for the assertion for it of a 
moral quality and the recognition of moral respon- 
sibility in the formation of our religious creed. 
Rationalism, as contrasted with faith, is character- 
ized as impatient of mystery, and for that reason as 
by no means limited to the so-called heterodox 
schools of thought, and as failing to estimate the 
influence of sin upon our capacity for investigating 
religious truth. It also ignores partially or wholly 
the peculiarity of the premises of religious faith, 
and takes no account of implicit mental processes. 
For this reason it exaggerates the office of logic in 
religion. It tends to regard Christianity exclusively 
as a doctrine, and is prone to seek religious truth 
for its own sake. From this follow two conclu- 
sions: first, that there is a debatable ground border- 
ing upon every great Christian truth; and second, 
that the believer is not bound to answer every ques- 
tion that may be asked of him, or which he is 
prompted to ask of himself. 

The author proceeds to consider, in the light of 
the principles established, the leading doctrines of 
the Christian faith, viz.: the existence of God; the 
future life of the soul; the doctrine of the Trinity; 
the Christian doctrines of sin and the Atonement, 
of the influence of the Divine Spirit, and of the 
authority and inspiration of the Scriptures, and fin- 
ishes the discourse with a brief conclusion. 

The discourse is an expansion of an address de- 
livered before the Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton. To this expanded address are appended special 
essays upon the following topics, all suggested by 
the discussion, viz.: The Teaching of Theology on 





* Faith and Rationalism, with Short Sup entary Essays 
on Related Topics. By George P. Fisher, D.D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Yale College. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 





the Moral Basis of Faith ; The Doctrine of Nescience 
respecting God; The Doctrine of Evolution in its 
Relation to the Argument of Design ; The Reasona- 
bleness of the Christian Doctrine of Prayer; Jesus 
was not a Religious Enthusiast; The Moral and 
Spiritual Elements in the Atonement; The Unity 
of Belief among Christians. These essays occupy 
more than half of the volume, and, as their titles 
indicate, they present the opinions of the author 
upon many of the burning questions of the day. 
In the treatment of all of these themes, the reader 
will find the statements singularly cool and temper- 
ate, while there is no lack of positiveness in the 
assertion of the usually received truths of the so- 
called Evangelical system. 

It is refreshing to read a volume like this at a time 
when so much of our so-called religious literature 
is either scholastically technical in its terminology, 
or mystically conventional in its sentimentalism, or 
remote from the language of common life in its 
associations ; or, on the other hand, is flippant in its 
contempt of all theological discussion, or positive in 
its scientific rejection of all spiritual verities. We 
do not affirm that the writer is always satisfying, 
especially upon the much-mooted point which 
gives the title to his volume, viz.,.the relation of 
faith to reason, but we do not hesitate to recom- 
mend the volume, as at once a quickening stimulant 
to earnest and sober thinking upon the most im- 
portant themes, and a wise and temperate coun- 
selor in the settlement of the many much-vexed 
questions that are raised in respect to the founda- 
tions and the import of Christian truth. 


Symonds's “‘ Renaissance in Italy."’* 


THE scheme of this work embraces much more 
than the present volume. Mr. Symonds here inves- 
tigates only one facet of the many-sided jewel in the 
crown of Italy which goes by the name of Xenais- 
Companion volumes treat of “The Age of 
while a 


SANCE. 
Despots ” and ** The Revival of Learning,” 
fourth book is being prepared which is to have as 
title, “Italian Literature." No one need look, 
therefore, to the present volume for a minute record 
of the Italian architects, sculptors and painters of 
the 15th and 16th centuries; only the greatest and 
most typical are introduced, and they only serve to 
draw comparisons and to point arguments in which 
their kindred in other arts and sciences figure with 
almost equal respect. The frame-work, in fact, is so 
large that the greatest care on the mind of the writer 
has been to know what to select as most typical, 
most expressive. Necessarily, Mr. Symonds goes 
over a great deal of old ground, for, being by his 
plan compelled to touch on all the best pvints, he 
finds himself on pathways already worn hard and 
smooth by the hundred previous writers on Italian 
literattre and art. He has not adopted the method 
much in vogue in France and Italy, of embodying 
what he has to say that is new in a short treatise 


* Renaissance in Italy. The Fine Arts. By John Addington 
Symonds. : 


New York: Henry Holt & Co, 
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and directing his remarks to those who are already 
posted in such matters, but prefers to make his 
series a microcosm of the age of the Renaissance in 
respect to its politics, learning, literature and fine 
arts. Hence his books are for the wide public of 
readers, not for the narrow circle of the posted. The 
latter will have to read many pages they have seen 
before in other tongues, in other phraseology, per- 
haps improved now and then by a novel view of a 
point, but for the most part not. In accord with 
this conception of his work appears the critical atti- 
tude of Mr. Symonds. He is a cool middle or 
medium critic, who always takes care to ride on 
the pendulum neither far one way on the side of 
enthusiasm (unless the world has thoroughly 
stamped the artist in question as one over whom 
to be enthusiastic), nor far the other way toward 
condemnation. He does not believe in going the 
length that some go in calling the fine arts incom- 
patible with Christianity, and yet finds the early 
tenets of our faith in their purest form antagonistic 
to the exercise of the fine arts. He partly agrees 
with Roscoe in his high opinion of the Medicean 
princes of Florence and yet finds that Rio has a 
good deal of truth in his denunciations of the 
Medicis. ‘They enslaved Florence; and even 
painting was not slow to suffer from the stifling 
atmosphere of tyranny. Lorenzo deliberately set 
himself to enfeeble the people by luxury, partly 
because he aimed at popularity, and partly because 
it was his interest to enervate republican virtues. 
The arts, used for the purposes of decoration in 
triumphs and carnival shows, became the instru- 
ments of careless pleasure; and there is no doubt 
that even earnest painters lent their powers with 
no ill-will and no bad conscience to the service of 
lascivious patrons.” The “lascivious patrons” 
mentioned by Mr. Symonds, on the strength of a 
passage in Vasari concerning Botticelli, appear to 
be those citizens of Florence who got artists to 
paint on their walls naked women! “* Lascivious” 
is a rather harsh word wherewith to dub indis- 
criminately the lovers of the beauty of the human 
form! 

Readers of Mr. Black will remember in his last 


novel the character or caricature of an artist who is | 


reviving in the London of to-day the style of art 
found in the paintings of Botticelli. The caricature 
has been fitted to both Rossetti and Burne-Jones. 
Coming to speak of Sandro Botticelli in the survey 
of painting in his fifth chapter, Mr. Symonds has 
the following foot-note : 


“ The study of the fine arts offers few subjects of more curious 
interest than the vicissitudes through which painters of the 
type of Botticelli, not absolutely and confessedly of the first 
rank, but attractive by reason of their relation to the spirit of 
their age, and of the seal of i#t#imité set upon their work, have 

In the last century and the beginning of this, our 
present preoccupation with Botticelli would have passed for a 
wild lunacy, because he has none of the qualities then, most in 
vogue and most enthusiastically studied, and because the mo- 
ment in the history of culture he so von 5 / represents was 
then but little understood. The prophecy of Mr. Ruskin, the 
tendencies of our best contemporary art, in Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
painting, the specific note of our recent fashionable poetry 
and, more than all, our delight in the delicately poised psycho- 
logical problems of the middle Renaissance, have evoked a kind 
of hero-worship for this excellent artist and true poet.” 











Mr. Symonds cannot be named among the origi- 
nal contributors to the history of the Renaissance, 
but rather among the painstaking. Yet he is not 
free from decided errors. In his haste to exalt the 
already exalted Raphael, he overshoots the mark 
when he says: “In morals he was pure. Indeed, 
judged by the lax standard of those times, he might 
be called almost immaculate.” In view of the 
closeness with which this writer follows Vasari in a 
thousand other instances, it is strange that he should 
make a statement that certain gossip given with 
reluctance by Vasari contradicts. One of Mr. 
Symonds’s methods is to take a chance simile of a 
former writer and carry it out more elaborately in 
his own work,—not, be it understood, in a plagiarizing 
way, but in consequence of his own want of origi- 
nality. Thus he amplifies the parallels suggested 
by a previous authority between Raphael and Mo- 
zart. Yet, in saying this, the intention is not to 
belittle the work, only to define its exact position. 
No one could fail to be benefited by a reading of 
it; and for persons who require their memory to 
be freshened in regard to the men and fine arts of 
the Renaissance, we know of no book more ser- 
viceable or entertaining. 


Vol. XVI of “ L’Art.’’* 


THE late Exposition at Paris has furnished a mul- 
titude of topics to the sharp wits and light pens of the 
French art critics. The newly complete volume 
of “L’Art” has the services of Louis Ménard and 
Charles Tardieu as chief dispensers of praise and 
blame among the English, German, and French 
painters, the Italian, French, and English sculptors 
at the exhibition. English art is spoken of with great 
respect, although the efforts of Burne-Jones and 
Watts to create a new, distinctively British, school 
of art do not exactly find favor, nor is Tardieu 
quite satisfied with Millais ; still they are respect- 
fully treated. Italian genre sculpture seems to 
have surprised the French with its vivid realism, 
and, singular as it appears, with its total absence of 
any influence from the antique. And yet Italy con- 
tains more examples of the classical antique than 
any other land. French sculpture carries away 
the palm, both for quantity and quality, yet the 
best examples of English work could not be seen 
at the Exposition, owing to the impossibility of 
transporting large statues and monumental work to 
France. Ménard will not allow that the French 
sculpture, as a whole, is remarkable for “ limpid 
virility of thought,” or “‘ moving simplicity of ex- 
pression,” as the official catalogue of the Exposition 
defined it. He objects that many statues and stat- 
uettes were mean and obscure in thought, and by 
no means unaffected or fine in expression. On the 
contrary, there was in many cases exaggerated 
and pretentious expression. Coming to speak of 
Bartholdi, he has this to say about the gigantic 





*L’Art. Revue Hebdomadaire Illustrée. gn Year. Volume 
XVI. Paris and London. New York: J. W. Bouton. 
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statue of “ Liberty Enlightening the World,’ a one- 
sixth reduction of which was to be seen in the ves- 
tibule of the entrance to the Exposition building. 


“ The reduction allows one to appreciate the grandiose char- 
acter of the statue, the simplicity of its , the nobility of its 
draperies. . + ” le us hope that the 
spectacle of that beautiful statue will give Americans the taste 
for sculpture. It isa fine thing to be a grand, rich, and free peo- 
ple, to have immense railways and a good government, but a 
society which has no art has but an incomplete civilization, and 
it is time that Americans perceived it.” 





From these lordly words M. Ménard goes on to 
criticise Bartholdi for not putting a Phrygian or lib- 
erty cap on his giantess, maintaining that as it is 
she might be mistaken for a Juno or Diana; a 
Phrygian cap, he thinks, is as unavoidable an attri- 
bute of a statue of Liberty as grammar is necessary 
to language. It is comforting that at last France 
has awaked to the fact that Italy, England, and 
Germany have each an art of its own. We see the 
growing respect with which the artists of these three 
nations are beginning to be treated by French critics ; 
but it is expecting too much of any save an exceptional 
French student of history to understand the United 
States. Fifty years hence we may be discovered ; 
and, till that happens, we must await with resignation 
a steady fire of snubs. 

As the chief of all art periodicals in respect to its 
criticisms and illustrations, “ L’Art’’ has lately en- 
tered into a crusade against the corporations, munic- 
ipalities or individuals that sell to foreigners those 
art-products of their respective lands which belong 
to history, and appeal either to the curiosity of anti- 
quarians or the good taste of critics. A special 
department embracing a few pages in each number 
is devoted to this purpose; it is headed “ Vandal- 
isme,” and both by wood-cuts and sharp text holds 
up toinfamy such spoliators of their own country as 
these. The sixteenth volume contains a great num- 
ber of beautiful plates, showing landscapes, marines 
and portraits by distinguished artists. George H. 
Boughton can be studied in a series of crayon 
sketches never before published, and a like honor 
is accorded Harpignies. The treasures of the Na- 
tional Museum at Munich make a very instructive 
series of papers, and so does the work of the old 
court painter, Le Brun, who decorated the ceilings 
and walls of most of the great palaces in and near 
Paris with a wealth of fancy that is amazing to con- 
template. He employed a regiment of assistants. 
Both the letter-press and the engraver’s work of 
“L’Art” remain what they have been heretofore— 
unsurpassed by that of other publications of the kind. 


Burroughs’s “‘ Locusts and Wild Honey."’t 


“For contrariwise I herd my selfe a good hus- 
bande at his boke ones saye, that to omit studie 
some time of the daye and some time of the yere, 





* A detailed account of this statue, both as it appeared while 
being cast, and as it will look when placed in ition on Bed- 


loe’s Island, will be found in the issue of this magazine for 
June, 1877 

t Locusts and Wild Honey. 
Houghton, Osgood & C 


By John Burroughs. Boston: 


oO. 


made as moche for the encrease of learning as to 
let the lande lye sometime falloe, maketh for the 
better encrease of corne. This we se, yf the lande 
be plowed everye yere, the corne commeth thinne 
up, the eare is short, the grayne is small, and when 
it is brought into the barne and threshed, it gyveth 
very evil faul. So those which never leave poring 
on their bokes have oftentimes as thinne invention 
as other poore men have, and as smal wit and weight 
in it as in other men’s. And thus youre husbandrie, 
me thinke, is more like the life of a covetouse 


| snudge, that oft very evil preves, then the labour of 
| a good husband that knoweth wel what he doth.” 








Mr. Burroughs is one of the apostles after the 
quaint-conceited Toxophilus, his mission being that 
ot awakening in people who are too much absorbed 
by their daily work a remembrance that they are 
living only half a life while they neglect the delight- 
ful rest of the country. And for those, also, who 
do not entirely immure themselves in town or vil- 
lage, he writes many charming, suggestive things. 
How few of us have eyes for the real life of the 
country when we do get away from our work! 
How few, indeed, of those who live on farms really 
see the country as it is! While they walk across 
the meadow, the small animals—birds and insects— 
hide themselves before their movements are discov- 
ered by unpracticed eyes, and so half the enjoy- 
ment of the walk is gone. But take this writer for 
guide, and every bush reveals a tenant. We must 
not be in a hurry. We cannot afford to race over 
the country-road with the firm purpose of doing so 
many miles, reaching such and such a place before 
dinner, but must know how to dawdle at the brook, 
lounge along the rail-fence, and by the purpose- 
lessness of our movements insinuate ourselves into 
the confidence of nature. This is what Thoreau 
did, and this is what Mr. Burroughs teaches us to 
do. To read his reflective, contemplative prose is to 
imagine a man who has nothing else to do but 
watch the pickerel lying like a slim green leaf near 
the weeds, or follow the aéronautic adventures of a 
spider on his sailing web. Mr. Burroughs is an 
apostle and chooses naturally an apostolic title for his 
new collection of essays. Are we not toconsider him 
a modern John the Baptist, who finds in the wilder- 
ness hard and meager fare, it is true, but at the 
same time discovers in desert food unexpected deli- 
cacies, and learns meanwhile deeper lessons, and 
sees finer visions than fall to the lot of us well-fed, 
smug town-bodies ? 

Known chiefly as an observer of birds,—not, how- 
ever, as a professed ornithologist,— Mr. Burroughs 
also extends his field to the bees and wild fruits, to 
trout-fishing and forest-camping. Yet he still has 
most to say about the birds. ‘‘Sharp-Eyes” is a 
delightful ramble of reminiscences about birds, and 
the pastoral essay on “ Birds and Birds,” together 
with the little lounging talk headed “ Bird’s-nesting,” 
speak for the favorite pursuit of the writer. “Is it 
Going to Rain?” deals with meteorology in the 
freshest, most unpedantic way, and yet reveals the 
fact that Mr. Burroughs is a student of books as 
well as an observer of nature. He understands 
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the laws of storms as they have been formulated by 
professors and learned seamen, and adds this 
“ book-l’arnin’ ” to the weather-wisdom of the Ulster 
County farmer. 

An American of the Americans, Mr. Burroughs is 
not permitted to make literature or even forest- 
dwelling or farming his life work. He is an example 
of the fact that a greater amount of energy has to be 
expended in this country than in Europe in order to 
produce an equal result, for while in many ways 
competition abroad is greater than it is with us, it is 
harder for a man in America to secure the leisure 
which is absolutely required for perfection in the 
arts and sciences or literature. Perhaps the prizes are 
greater after he has reached eminence in any way, 
but certainly the beginnings here are more difficult. 
White of Selborne had but little to do besides 
attending to literature and his pleasant researches 
in fields and gardens. Thoreau made a hermit of 
himself at Walden Pond, and left the rest of the 
world—his own kindred, as well as everybody else— 
to shift for themselves as best they might. 
with our observer of the secrets of the country. 
Although he is not confined at present to a city, such 
as London, his life is more like that of Charles 
Lamb. He is a business man, and every year of 
his life is compelled to go over dusty ledgers, and 
account for many thousand columns of closely set 
figures. Is it this dry work which makes him so 
thirsty for the sound of the wild birds and the streams? 
Is it the monotony of cash balances and double- 
entry book-keeping which makes his vision keener 
than that of the country people in general? It 
would be an odd contradiction if it should be found 
that his work has gained greatly in expressiveness 
and vigor because his natural longing to hold to 
the country-side has been repressed and centered 
on itself. 


* Wild Life in a Southern County.” * 


Tuts little book, taken in connection with the ear- 
lier one by the same author, “ The Gamekeeper at 
Home,” brings the reader into closer relations with 
English field and forest life than any other British 
contribution outside of White’s “ Natural History of 
Selborne.’’ The observation is even more minute 
and painstaking than in that famous work, though it 
is quite certain the book will not prove to have the 
perennial charm of that of the Selborne naturalist. 
The author makes much more of a dead set at de- 
scribing things, and at sifting and analyzing the life 
of field and copse, and of stream and lake, but is not 
always successful in winning the interest and atten- 
tion of his reader. Indeed a large per cent. of 
“Wild Life” is dull and wearisome; things are 
minutely and elaborately described that are not 
worth the candle. Cut down to the dimensions of 
“ The Gamekeeper,” the book would gain much in 
interest and effectiveness. It suffers in comparison 
with the former work also in not having the same 
tangible motive; the same central figure around 
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which to group its vast mass of details and observa- 
tions. Theauthor has done what he could to atone 
for this want by linking his sketches with what he 
calls Wick farm, and making it as it were the back- 
ground of the life he portrays. It is not what we 
would understand by wild life in this country, for it 
is life that has for centuries been brought directly 
under the influence of man, while country people 
and their ways and doings occupy a large share of 
the writer’s attention. His first dozen chapters 
treat of the following subjects: “ The Downs,” “A 
Draught,” “The Hillside Hedge,” “ The Village,” 
“ Village Architecture,” “ The Hamlet,” “ The Farm- 
house,” “ Birds of the Farm-house,” “ The Orchard,” 
“The Woodpile,” “The Home-Field,” “The Ash 
Copse,” “The Warren,” “The Rookery.” Then 
follow eight more chapters of disconnected observa- 
tions, mainly upon birds. Indeed the book is a 
budget of odds and ends, relating to all manner of 
out-door subjects, and is mainly interesting to the 
American reader because it affords a ground of com- 
parison between the life of the English landscape 
and that of our own fields and woods. One of the 
best and most enjoyable pieces of writing in the 
book is upon the old-fashioned English farm-wagon 
(pages 102-5). It is full of humor and quaint 
description, and is as good as anything of the kind 

1 Thoreau. Here, tco, is a lively description of 
two hares boxing,—a thoroughly English pastime 
on the part of the hares, and one we have never 
known American hares to indulge in: 


“* They stand on their hind legs (which are very long) like a 
dog taught to beg, and strike with the fore pads as if boxing, 
only the blow is delivered downwards instead of from the 
shoulder. The clatter of their pads may be heard much farther 
than would be supposed. Round and round they go like a 
couple waltzing ; now one giving ground and then the other, 
the fore legs striking all the while with marvelous rapidity. 
Presently t pause—it is to recover breath only; and ‘time’ 
being up, to work they go again with renewed energy, dancing 
round and round, till the observer cannot choose but smile.” 


As a sample of the odd and minute observation 
with which the book abounds, take the following: 


“Dogs running carelessly along beside the road frequently 
go sideways; one shoulder somewhat in front of the other, 
which gives the animal the appearance of being ever on the 
point of altering his course. The longer axis of the body is not 
parallel with the course he is following.” 


The book as a whole has but little charm, but it 1s 
full of that common sense and honest, straightfor- 
ward writing which is so acceptable to the British 
public. 


Trollope’s ‘‘ Thackeray.” * 


IT was Thackeray’s wish that no memoir of him- 
self should be written, and it cannot be said to have 
been violated by Mr. Trollope. He gives us, it is 
true, a few biographic particulars, but as most of 
them were already in our possession, he has added 
little or nothing to our knowledge of the man. What 
manner of man he was could have been conjectured 
from his books, which were as autobiographic as it is 








* Thackeray. By Anthony Trollope. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 
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possible for fictions to be, and which indicate a wide 
and tolerant, though somewhat sorrowful, familiarity 
with the world. It was the misfortune of Thackeray, 
critically speaking, to be compared at first with 
Dickens, whose genius exercised a spell over his 
readers second only to that of Shakspere; but 
the longer this comparison existed the better it 
was forhim. That he was the larger man of the 
two, and that his literary art was of a higher order, 
was at length admitted; justice was done, and to- 
day he is the acknowledged successor of Fielding. 
That Dickens became at once a popular writer 
while Thackeray struggled for years in obscurity, 
was as much due to the temperament of each as to 
the character of his work. Dickens was steadfast, 
industrious, full of purpose, never doubting himself, 
always putting his best foot foremost, and standing 
firmly on it when he got it there. He was a firm, 
reliant man, very little prone to change, who, when 
he had discovered the nature of his own talent, 
knew how to do the very best with it. Thackeray 
was the reverse of this. Unsteadfast, idle, change- 
able of purpose, aware of his intellect, but not trust- 
ing it, no man ever failed more generally than he to 
put his best foot foremost. There is a touch of 
vagueness in all his early work which indicates that 
his pen was not firm while using it. - He seems to 
have been dreaming of some high flight, and to have 
told himself, with a half-broken heart, that it was 
beyond his power to attain it. His modesty was as 
great as his genius. He was a long time in discov- 
ering the extent and direction of his powers, and the 
writings by which he first became known are by no 
means worthy of them. A lesser writer might have 
created his “Yellow-plush ’’ and his elaborate system 
of bad spelling, which will not fora moment compare 
with that of Hood. Only a great writer, however, 
could have written his “ Barry Lyndon,” which is as 
masterly as “ Gil Blas,’’ or the less pathetic “ Hog- 
garty Diamond,” which was so little to the taste of 
the editor of “‘ Fraser's Magazine,” that he was 
obliged to shorten it! “There are none of us,” says 
Mr. Trollope, “who want to have much of his work 
shortened now.” 

As we have already said, Mr. Trollope has added 
little or nothing to our knowledge of Thackeray’s life ; 
moreover, he has added nothing to our knowledge 
of his writings. He has told us what he thinks of 
some of them, as, for example, of “ Henry Esmond.” 
“T told Thackeray once that it was not only his best 
work, but so much the best, that there was none 
second to it. ‘That was what I intended,’ he said, 
‘but I have failed. Nobody reads it. After all, 
what does it matter ?’ he went on, after a while. ‘If 
they like anything, one ought to be satisfied. After 
all, Esmond was a prig.’ Then he laughed and 
changed the subject, not caring to dwell on thoughts 
painful to him.” Mr. Trollope’s book will have 
many readers, no doubt, partly on Thackeray’s 
account, and partly on his own. It will interest the 
admirers of both, who may naturally be supposed to 
be curious to know what one man of genius thinks 
of another; but it will satisfy neither. That he 


admires Thackeray as a man is more certain than 





that he understands him as an author. His estimate 
of his genius is lacking in delicate perception; it is 
unimaginative, hard-headed, obtuse,—the judgment 
of one with whom fiction has been a business, and 
not a profession, and who is critical because he is 
expected to be, and not because it is his calling. 


“The Colonel's Opera Cloak.” * 


THE second “No Name” series has a much 
more auspicious beginning than the first. What 
silly stuff there was in “ Mercy Philbrick’s Choice”! 
what overdrawn, hysterical matter in “ Hetty’s 
Strange History’! what an absurd straining after 
big thoughts in “A Modern Mephistopheles”! 
But among the last of the first series was “ Gem- 
ini,” a little story which showed either that the 
editors of the series were being educated, or that 
the series had begun to attract the attention of 
good writers, amateur or professional, and to in- 
spire them with confidence in the liberal judgment 
of the publishers. “Signor Monaldini’s Niece,” 
which opened the second series, on the whole, out- 
ranked all its predecessors for beauty of descriptive 
and imaginative passages, and for the interest and the 
lively presentation of the plot. This may be said in 
spite of certain unadvisable dramatic turns in the 
climax of the story. Upon “Signor Monaldini’s 
Niece” follows “ The Colonel’s Opera Cloak.” It 
has the quality that brought “Gemini” head and 
shoulders above the other more pretentious novels 
of the first series. It is simple and direct, using an 
odd garment in the possession of a hand-to-mouth 
Southern family as a leading thread, and setting out 
neither to instruct nor to astonish, but simply to 
amuse. It is also a character-sketch of shiftless 
Southern people in a Northern city. Their charac- 
ters are sometimes pushed to the verge of carica- 
ture, but hardly too far for examples of exceptional 
people that one meets at the sea-side and in the 
large city hotels. The relations between Mrs. St. 
John and Pomp, the faithful house-servant, are 
amusingly true to life, and so are Mrs. St. John’s 
alternating patronage of and contempt for Northern 
people. The little St. Johns belong merely to the 
genus boy, either North or South, but their slipshod 
mother and continually absent father—a speculator 
in land and mines—have given no check to their 
natural propensities to torment and destroy. The 
steady-going Northerners, the family of Dr. Doug: 
las, are touched off well, but are not interesting. 
Leslie St. John, the heroine, sets out to be nothing 
more than a sweet, affectionate little maid, and, in 
being that, satisfies the reader, as well as Tom 
Douglas. There is a well-told, moving scene 
where a little black boy, playmate and friend of the 
small St. Johns, dies in the arms of Leslie. Mr. 
Cavello, the rich Cuban, is nothing but a shadow 
that vexes the course of Leslie’s love for Tom, and 
Miss Gertrude Henderson, heiress, plays the same 
trivial part in Tom’s love for Leslie. The novel is, 





* The Colonel's Opera Cloak. No Name Series. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 
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in fact, a little play drawn out into a story, in which | I openedde do’. De days ob mir’cles am returned.” 


the gorgeous opera-cloak of the absent Colonel St. 
John plays pranks somewhat like those of the piece 
of paper in that much applauded modern theater- 
piece called “ Pattes de Mouche.” The cloak has a 
sort of life of its own, and the two families begin to 
‘be superstitious ; the Douglases allude to it as O. C. 
St. John, Esq., and when Tom slyly takes it out of 
pawn, and leaves it on the steps of the St. Johns’ 
hired house, Pomp says: “ Massy gracious, Miss 
Leslie, what yer t'ink? Dat ar op’ra-cloak’s done 
come ob hisself; paid his own pawn-ticket, an’ done 
rung de bell! I see his brass knobs a-wigglin’ when 


THE 


Method of Insulating Underground 
Wires. 


Improved 


Or the many methods that have been tried to 
make a cheap, durable, and well-insulated telegraph 
line or cable for placing under streets and under 
water, the latest and most promising employs a 
wrought-iron tube containing the wires and filled 
with a cheap oil. The wires are of copper (cop- 
per having seven times the advantage over iron as a 
conductor at only three times the cost), and covered 
with cotton woven on by machinery. Dry cotton 
makes a good insulating material, a very thin layer 
being sufficient to keep the wires apart and well 
insulated. The wires laid in a bundle in a pipe 
underground would be insulated for all practical 
purposes as long as kept in dry air. Moisture is 
taken up by the cotton, and this destroys the insu- 
lation, and to exclude moist air and water the pipe 
in which the bundle of wires is placed is filled with 
kerosene. In a new line or cable laid across the 
Delaware, twenty wires are laid in a pipe 3.8 cm. 
(1% in.) in diameter and laid across the bed of the 
stream. The ends of the pipe are brought to the 
shore and bent upright to form two stand pipes, one 
ateach end. The wires nearly fill the pipe, and oil 
is poured in till it rises to the top of the two stand 
pipes, thus securing sufficient pressure to keep the 
pipe full to the exclusion of air and moisture. The 
experiments made with this form of underground 
cable lead to the hope that it will take the place of 
the unsightly and dangerous telegraph poles and 
wires in our streets and thus lead to the suppres- 
sion of the only objection to the continuous spread 
of telegraph and telephone wires in our cities. 


Progress in Metallurgical Science. 


THE progress of commerce and manufactures is 
now almost wholly governed by the progress of 
science. Important steps in scientific discovery 
lead to immediate and equally important changes 
in the practical methods of manufactures and the 
routes and fccilities of trade. The telephone has 
created a new branch of telegraphic business, and 
the Bessemer converter overturned the manufact- 





One feels that more might easily have been made 
of this cloak; it might have gone through many 
other adventures ; but in that case there would have 
been too much loss of naturalness. Avs it is, we fol- 
low the ins and outs of the cloak, with a healthy 
contempt of probabilities and a grateful sense of 
being amused. In this connection may be noticed 
what the author makes Tom say in respect to the 
pictures of a friend of his—one Bob Simpson. “I 
wish I could show you his pictures. They are very 
funny,—many of them. He’s making money fast. 
Funny pictures sell,—people like to be amused.” 
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ure of iron and steel and created new uses and new 
markets for steel. Within a short time has appeared 
another important scientific discovery that, by 
the use of a new material in an old process, makes 
a change in the manufacture of steel and modifies 
the commercial position of whole districts and 
trades. The Bessemer converter, though a com- 
paratively recent invention, has already made a very 
great change in the relative positions of iron and 
steel, increased and cheapened the manufacture of 
steel, and thus created new markets for it. The last 
step has been to apply to the interior of the con- 
verter, or vessel in which the steel is “blown”? in 
the process of extracting the phosphorus and sul- 
phur, a lining prepared from lime in place of the 
linings hitherto employed.) This new lining is 
found to produce a more complete elimination of the 
phosphorus and sulphur, and making it possible to 
use ores of an inferior quality and ores hitherto 
thought to be valueless for steel-making. A modi- 
fication of this application of lime in the Bessemer 
is also used in the Siemans-Martin steel-making 
process and with the same results, a widening of the 
range of ores suitable for steel-making. The chief 
interest in this discovery lies in the fact that ores 
thought to be valueless for steel are now made 
available. The districts producing these inferior 
ores will find a new market for their material; the 
quantity.of steel made by these processes will be 
largely increased and the price undoubtedly lowered, 
both of which will tend to increase its usefulness 
and sale. This invention is English in its origin 
and is to be tried at once in France, Germany and 
this country. All metallurgical interests will be un- 
doubtedly greatly changed, iron becoming of less 
use and steel more and more taking its place, from 
this comparatively slight change in steel-making 
processes. , 
Improved Locomotive Fittings. 


THE necessity of suppressing the noise of the en- 
gines used on elevated roads has led to two valuable 
improvements that should be applied to all engines 
passing through city streets. The exhaust steam, 


instead of being thrown into the smoke-stack, 
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thus producing a loud puff at every stroke, is taken 
directly from the cylinders into large tanks or cyl- 
inders of iron standing upright on each side of the 
stack. Each of these tanks has about ten times the 
capacity of the cylinder below it, and within it the 
steam expands freely. It then escapes through a 
pipe directly into the stack, escaping upward through 
an annular nozzle. It here acts as an injector, giv- 
ing the smoke-stack a powerful and steady blast, 
in place of the usual intermittent blast. 
as a result, is urged evenly and at a nearly uniform 
rate without puffs and starts as in the ordinary en- 
gine. From personal observation of this useful 
invention, it is found that the noise of the blast is 
virtually suppressed, being only faintly heard in 
the cab and quite lost in the street below. 
engine steams equally well, the steam-gauge re- 
maining at an almost uniform position during a 
run. The fire being driven steadily, it is thought 
the boiler will be saved much of the 
attends the intermittent action of the blast, and 
at an economy of steam, fuel and material. The 
second device is designed to suppress the noise of 
the blast from the vacuum brakes. This is accom- 
plished by turning the jet of mingled steam and air 
into a small iron vessel filled with glass beads. 
These beads are kept in place by wire netting, and 
the steam and air passing through the minute spaces 
between the beads escapes at the top in a diffused 
cloud without noise. The noise caused by the es- 
cape of steam from the safety-valve is reduced by 
taking the steam through a pipe back to the water 
tank in the tender, or by turning it into the expand- 
ing tanks over the cylinders. 


Gas and Steam Motor. 


THE gas engine, at first a noisy, unreliable 
motor of only one or two horse-power, has within 
the past few years been greatly improved, and in 
its latest forms becomes a reliable and useful ma- 
chine having a power equal to eight horses, and is 
gradually finding a place in small manufactories 
wherever a cheap and easily managed motor is 
required. The most important step in this im- 
provement was in the suppression of the noise, and 
in the new silent gas engines this great objection to 
these motors is removed. The latest form of gas 
engine goes one step further and becomes a com- 
bined gas and steam engine, the consumption of the 
gas producing the heat needed to make the steam 
and without the aid of a separate fire. There is no 
boiler, in the ordinary sense, the boiler being con- 
tained in the engine and the steam being used in 
the cylinder in which the gas is burned, the combus- 
tion of the gas at the same time producing more 
steam. Like other gas engines, this motor employs 
one single-action cylinder and depends on the mo- 
mentum of a fly-wheel to continue the stroke and 
restore the cylinder to its acting position. The 
motor consists of two upright cylinders placed side 
by side in an iron frame that carries at the bottom 
and beneath the cylinders the shaft to which the 
connecting rods of both cylinders are directly con- 
nected. The smaller of these cylinders is the com- 


The fire, | 


The | 


wear that | 


, pressor for mixing and compressing the air and 
street gas that are to be burned in the longer or 
motor cylinder. On turning the balance-wheel the 
piston of the cylinder is drawn down, forming a 
vacuum into which the air and gas are admitted in 
the right proportions. The return of the piston 
compresses the mingled air and gas, and as they 
| are prevented from escape by the way they entered, 
| they pass through other connections into the large 
motor cylinder. There they meet a lighted gas-jet 
and take fire, and in burning force the piston down- 
| ward and thus impart motion to the machine. On 
| 


the up-stroke of the piston in this cylinder, the 
burned-out gas, still retaining nearly all its heat, 
passes upward into a reservoir or boiler placed on 
top of the cylinder. Each of the two cylinders has 

a water-jacket that communicates with the water in 
| this boiler and by extracting heat from each assists 
| to raise steam in the boiler and at the same time 
keep the cylinders cool. Suitable slides governed 
by eccentrics on the shaft control the movements 
of the gas from one cylinder to the other and thus 
make the motion continuous. A governor is also sup- 
plied to regulate the supply of gas to the engine. 
After one or two turns the engine becomes self- 
acting and runs continuously as long as the gas 
supply is maintained. In a short time after the 
engine has started, the heat of the burning gas, 
escaping through the exhaust into the boiler, raises 
steam, and this steam is taken to the motor cylinder 
| and admitted at the same instant that the compressed 
air and gas enter andare flamed. The steam assists 
in driving the engine without in any way interfer- 
ing with the burning gas, and after being used 
passes on with the productions of combustion to 
the boiler to assist in raising more steam. In its 
other parts, the device of maintaining a lighted jet 
of gas, etc., the motor resembles the former styles 
of gas engines. Its chief interest lies in the com- 
bination of a gas and steam engine in one, without 
the aid of an extra fire. The steam is said to act 
as an excellent lubricant in the cylinder and to 
prevent the soiling of the parts occasioned by the 
burning gas. Motors ef this style have been 
made up to eight horse-power and are reported to 
| be easily started and to be efficient in action. 


New Steam Condenser. 


| A NEW form of condenser, for condensing the 
| exhaust-steam of engines without the aid of an air. 
pump, has been brought out. It consists, essen- 
tially, of tanks for holding the cold water, a condens- 
ing chamber and a pipe placed vertically under it, 
designed to carry off the water of condensation, and 
at the same time to produce a vacuum in the con- 
denser. The condenser is a circular vessel of iron, 
resembling two broad-lipped bowls, bolted together 
at the edges. The steam enters the chamber at 
the top, and the pipe for the cold water enters just 
below it, the steam and water meeting within the 
condenser. A small tank for cold water is placed 
just above the condenser and another and larger 
| tank is placed beside or below it, as may be con- 
| venient, and pipes are arranged to give access to 
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the condenser from either tank at will. On board 
ship, or beside streams, the sea or river water takes 
the place of the larger of these tanks. The escape- 
pipe for the water of condensation is fitted to the 
bottom of the condenser, and is made as long as 
convenient, in order to get a fall for the water and 
to create a vacuum in the condenser. The opera- 
tion of the apparatus is simple, and when once 
started it works automatically so long as the steam 
flows. The inlet for the cold water from the upper 
tank is opened and the water flows downward into 
the condenser, spreading over a disk inside in the 
form of an annular sheet, and filling the condenser 
about one-third full when it overflows a funnel- 
shaped opening below and escapes into the waste- 
pipe in a vortex, dragging the air after it, thus 
making a vacuum in proportion to the height of the 
fall. The steam enters the top at the same time, 
and meeting the cold sides of the condenser and 
the film of falling water is condensed and escapes 
as water below, assisting to maintain the vacuum. 
As soon as the operation is started, the upper 
tank of water is shut off and connection is made 
with the lower tank (or the sea) when the appa- 
ratus acts as a syphon, lifting its own water as 
fast as needed. The apparatus is reported to work 
well and with economy. Its use is, however, lim- 
ited to places where the fall of water is sufficient to 
secure a good vacuum, the best results being ob- 
tained where the discharge pipe is 9.75 m. (32 ft.) 
long. ‘The fact that the air-pump is dispensed with 
and thus the power of the engine is saved would 
seem to make the apparatus useful in many situa- 
tions where economy of space and power must be 


considered. 


Some Electrical Novelties. 


By a new arrangement of the parts, a common 
form of electro-magnet has been made into an elec- 
tro-dynamometer, or apparatus for measuring the 
strength of electrical currents. A hollow coil or 
spool of wire is placed upright on a base. Just 
above it is hung upon a spring a core of iron, the 
weight of the core stretching the spring to the zero- 
mark ona graduated scale. This makes a spring 
balance or weighing apparatus, precisely as if de- 
signed to measure weights placed on the suspended 
core. On passing a current through the coil, the 
core is drawn downward into the coil, stretching 








the spring balance and showing the strength of the 
currents upon the scale. By a simple arrangement 
the apparatus may be made self-recording and re- 
porting by the varying pull or attraction on the core, 
the varying strength of the electrical current. 

A new form of receiving telephone, entitled the 
rotophone, and employing mechanical force, as in 
the motograph, though on an entirely different plan, 
has been brought to practical use on telephonic 
lines. A bar electro-magnet is passed through a 
coil connected with the line, resting on bearings at 
each end so that it may be turned (rotated) inside 
the coil by means of a crank on one end. A 
U-shaped armature rests upon the magnet, embrac- 
ing the coil and touching the magnet on either side 
of the coil. At the bend of the armature, half-way 
between the ends, is secured a telephonic plate of 
the usual size and form and provided with the 
proper mouth-piece. On passing a current through 
the coil, the armature is attached to the magnet. 
Now, on turning the crank, the armature is pulled 
slightly out of shape (drawn inward) by the rota- 
tion of the bar combined with the magnetic attrac- 
tion which tends to make it cling to and follow the 
movement of the magnet. On breaking the cur- 
rent the bar is demagnetized, the armature is _re- 
leased and the electricity of the plate draws the 
armature back, the plate resuming its normal posi- 
tion and the armature sliding freely (less the fric- 
tion) on the rotating bar. It will be readily seen 
that intermittent currents, as in speech over the 
line, are reproduced on the plate in intermittent vi- 
brations that reproduce on the air the sounds given 
to the transmitting device at the other end of the 
line. It will be observed that this interesting form 
of receiver resembles the motograph described in 
this department in the May number of the maga- 
zine, yet it is in principle quite unlike it. In the 
motograph, the vibrations are imparted to the plate 
from a rotating cylinder by the destruction by an 
electrical current of the friction between the cylinder 
and a spring resting upon it. In the rotophone, the 
armature clings to the rotating bar by magnetic attrac- 
tion when the bar is magnetized, and released when it 
is demagnetized, the friction between the bar and ar- 
mature being apparently of no consequence. Like 
the motograph, the rotophone is of American design, 
and is reported to give excellent results in practice. 
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Mr. Whistler's Personality. 


The following facts and anecdotes concerning Mr. Whistler 
will be read with interest in connection with the opening paper 
of this number: 


James A. M. Whistler was born in St. Petersburg, 
whither his father went in 1842 from this country, 
where he had had wide experience as an engineer, to 
superintend the works of internal improvement pro- 
jected by the Russian government. Hecameto Amer- 
ica, and, as his father had been, was educated at West 


Point. In 1855 or 1856, he went to England and 
soon after to Paris, where he resided for two or three 
years and studied with M. Gleyre. After leaving 
Paris he returned to England and took up his resi- 
dence in London, where he has since lived. “The 
White Girl,” sent to the Paris Sa/on, first brought 
him the marked attention of the public. He has 


| continually exhibited at the Royal Academy, his 


first contribution being the “At the Piano.” A 
number of his etchings were exhibited at the Hague, 
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unknown to himself once, and obtained him a gold 
medal. There is also a collection of them in the 
British Museum. He exhibited at the Dudley Gal- 
lery, and in 1877 sent eight pictures to the first 
Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition at the special invita- 
tion of Sir Coutts Lindsay, which were those that 
aroused Mr. Ruskin’s celestial ire. “Jehu Junior,” 
who writes of him in “ Vanity Fair” as “Men of 
the Day—No. CLXX.” says: 


** Mr. Whistler—‘ Jimmy,’ as his friends call him—is person- 
ally one of the most charming, simple, and witty of men. He 
touches nothing but he embellishes and enlivens it with starthng 
novelty of conceit. His hereditary white lock of hair is a rally- 
ing point of humor wherever he goes, and his studio is the 
resort of all who delight in hearing the new thing.” 


It is evidently not difficult for the newspaper corre- 
spondent to approach him, and much has been writ- 
ten about his charming house and spacious studio 
in Chelsea. He is so thoroughly an artist that 
material seems indifferent to him. His famous 
“peacock room,” which he did for Mr. Leyland, 
showed his genius as a decorator, and conservative 
opinion is fond of believing that “he is even greater 
as an etcher than as a painter.”” He has engraved, 
too, and painted in water-colors, of course; and his 
attire, from his “top-coat”’ to his shoe-strings, is 
made from his own designs. Apparently he chafes 
under the academic tyranny of even the tailor. And 
of his powers in mimicry and in character-acting his 
friends never tire of talking and of telling anecdotes 
which illustrate it and indicate that even in drollery 
his art is as subtle as in work of seriousness and 
dignity. “Dickens was nota patch on him,” said 
some one, recently, who had seen the pantomiming of 
both. Anecdotes of his wit and originality abound. 

“Tsn’t it nice,” said a young lady to him at a din- 
ner, “that such a universal artist as Mr. Leighton 
is the new president ? 
architegt, you know, and his sculpture is wonderful, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Yes,” returned her listener, “and he paints, too.” 

Two painter-critics—very hostile to Mr. Whistler 
in their successful days, and very outspoken in 
their hostility—had got on the wrong side of 
the world, and were finally reduced to form a 
kind of partnership in drawing figures and land- 
scapes on the sidewalks with colored chalks, de- 
pendent upon the pennies of admiring but uncertain 
passers-by. The object of their guondam reproba- 
tion was narrating their unhappy state to a friend. 
“ They were doing their sidewalk pictures,” said he, 
and added, with generous critical magnanimity, 
“and did them well, too.” 

Such a “ character ’’ must of a necessity be some- 
thing of a quiz. 

“ Have you sat for any one lately?” he asked of 
a model he had just employed. 

“Oh yes,” she replied. 

“Who?” 

“Oh, Mr. Leighton, Mr. Poynter, Mr. Burne- 
Jones, Mr. Rossetti, ——.” 

“ Heavens, what a lot !’’ broke in the painter, with 
charming ambiguity. 
Visiting the studio of a fellow-painter, where 


He is something of an | 








there happened to be one of his own pictures, long 
before sold, his eye fell on it, and after looking at it 
critically for a moment, he seized a palette and brush 
and began to paint on it. 

“ How will the owner like it, do you suppose?” 
inquired his friend with some trepidation. 

“ Good gracious,” was the reply, “ you don’t fancy 
a man owns a picture simply because he has bought 
ni” 

“ Do you see that bit there ?” he asked one day 
of a visitor to his studio, indicating with a caressing 
gesture a spot of a canvas he had just been painting. 
“That sir,—that—by Jove, the man who could do 
that could do anything; ” with a humorous twin- 
kle, ha!f delighted with his success, half amused at 
his conceit in recognizing it; which recalls to one’s 
mind the anecdote of Thackeray writing “ Vanity 
Fair,” when after writing the sentence, “ She ad- 
mired her husband standing there, strong, brave, 
victorious,”” he struck his fist upon the table, as he 
says, and exclaimed, “ By that’s a stroke of 
genius!” 

An arrangement for some sight-seeing or other 
had been made between the painter and some of his 
acquaintances one day, and they were to meet at his 
studio. When they had repaired thither, Whistler 
remarked it was a fine day for the expedition, and 
forthwith began to paint the portrait of one of the 
party—a lady. An hour or two went by and nothing 
was said of the projected object of the visit. Finally, 
one of the gentlemen, somewhat miffed, made some 
remark of dissatisfaction, and the painter, recalled 
to the programme arranged, expressed regret at his 
forgetfulness with naif courtesy, and made further 
excuses needless, by adding : 

“ Indeed, it’s not every man in England that I'd 
paint a picture before.” 





My Little Wife. 
BY H. W. AUSTIN. 
SHE isn’t very pretty 
(So say her lady-friends) : 
She’s neither wise nor witty 
With verbal odds and ends. 


No fleeting freaks of Fashion 
Across * fancy run. 

She’s never in a passion— 
Except a tender one. 


Her voice is low and cooing; 
She listens more than speaks ; 
While others talk of doing, 
The duty near she seeks. 


It may be but to burnish 
The sideboard’s ‘scanty plate, 
Or but with bread to furnish 
The beggar at the gate. 


So I who see what graces 
She sheds on lowly life, 

To Fashion’s fairest faces 
Prefer my little wife. 


And though at her with pity 
The city dames may smile, 
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Who deem her hardly pretty 
And sadly out of style :— 


To me she seems a creature 
So musically sweet, 

I would not change one feature— 
One curve from crown to feet. 


And if I could be never 
Her lover and her mate, 

I think I'd be forever 
The beggar at the gate. 


He shtips that proud and shtately-loike, you'd think 
he owned the town, 
And houlds his shtick convanient to be tappin’ some 


wan down— 

Aich blissed day, I watch to see him comin’ up the 
sthrate, 

For, by the greatest bit av luck, our house is on his 
bate. 


The little b’ys is feared av him, for Larry’s moighty 
shtrict, 











“LET THE LADIES PAss!” 


Larry's on the Force. 
BY IRWIN RUSSELL. 


WELL, Katie, and is this yersilf? And where was 
you this whoile ? 

And aint ye dhrissed! 
thrate the stoile ! 

But niver moind thim matthers now—there’s toime 
enough for thim ; 

And Larry—that’s me b’y—I want to shpake to you 
av him. 


You are the wan to illus- 


Sure, Larry bates thim all for luck!—’tis he will 
make his way, 

And be the proide and honnur to the sod beyant the 
say— 

We'll soon be able—whisht ! 
I’m hoorse, 

For iver since a month.or more, my Larry’s on the 
foorce ! 


I do be singin’ till 


There’s not a proivate gintleman that boords in all 
the row 

Who houlds himsilf loike Larry does, or makes as 
foine a show: 

Thim eyes av his, the way they shoine—his coat, and 
butthons too— 

He hates thim kerrige dhroivers that be on the 
avenue ! 


; And many’s the litthle blagyard he’s argisted, I 


expict ; 

The beggyars gets acrass the shtrate—you ought to 
see thim fly— 

And organ-groindhers scatthers whin they see him 
comin’ by. 


I know that Larry’s bound to roise; he'll get a ser- 
geant’s post, 

And afther that a captincy widhin a year at most ; 

And av he goes in politics he has the head to 
throive— 

I'll be an Aldherwoman, Kate, afore I’m thirty-foive! 


What's that again? Y’are jokin’, surely—Katie !— 
is it thrue ? 

Last noight, you say, 4e—married? and Aileen 
O’ Donahue ? 

O Larry! c’u’d ye have the hairt—but let the spal- 
peen be: 

Av he demanes himsilf to 4e7, he’s nothing more 
to me. 


The ugly shcamp! I always said, just as I’m tel- 
lin’ you, 
That Larry was the biggest fool av all I iver knew ; 
And many a toime I’ve tould mesilf—yoz see it now, 
av coorse— 
| He’d niver come to anny good av he got on the 


foorce ! 
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A COUNTRY CLOTHES-LINE, BEFORE THE ARRIVAL OF THE SUMMER BOARDER. 


A Summer Idy! 


WE lingered on the farm-house steps, 
To watch the young stars twinkle ; 

A week of country life had smoothed 
Away each business wrinkle. 


She was the farmer’s only child, 
Her name was Susan Mower; 

She stood upon the upper step, 
And I upon the lower. 


I talked of music and of art, 
Of science and invention ; 

I felt that I had won her heart, 
She paid such sweet attention. 





| 


I wondered if my city friends 
Would be inclined to tease me, 

And if those slightly rustic ways 
She would not doff to please me. 


Such love must not be trifled with, 
So I began: “ Dear Susan,” 

Whereat she whispered in my ear: 
“O my, there's John Vanduzen !— 





“I wonder what has brought him here ; 
I s’pose I'll have to meet him.”’ 

I overheard a word or two 
As she stepped down to greet him : 


“O dear, I’m awful glad you’re come! 
I really thought I'd die since 


You’ve been away, I’ve been so bored, 





John, have you got the license ?”’ 


Puitip Morse. 
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SAME, AS INFLUENCED BY DECORATIVE ART 
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Coming Home from School. 


I HEAR a sweet voice singing ; 
It is coming from the west, 
And I know that it is bringing 
My bird home to her nest. 


That song is for me only, 
Her signal for ~- ear 
(For she knows I’m watching lonely), 
To tell me she is near. 


Alone she walks and bravely— 
For who would do her harm ? 
Like Una in the story 

She bears with her a charm. 


In her fair childish beauty, 
Though fields and forest dense, 
She treads the path of duty 

In holy innocence. 


My eager eyes are straining 

To see beyond the pines— 

Where I know the sunlight waning 
On her little brown head shines. 


I see a blue speck yonder, 
It moves,—no, it is still; 
Is it her dress, I wonder, 
Or the violets on the hill ? 


It moves, I see it clearer, 

I can almost see her feet ; 

She is coming, near and nearer, 
She will soon be here, my sweet ! 





She is crossing o’er the river ; 
She is ling’ring on the plank 

To watch the sunbeams quiver 
Through the maples on the bank. 


And now the gate she reaches ; 
She passes by the mill; 

Now through the grove of beeches 
She is coming up the hill. 


The rocky pathway climbing— 
(My happiest hour this is)— 
Oh, now she stops my rhyming, 
With twenty loving kisses. 
Eviza P. MATHEWES. 


Opinions of Captain DeLacey, R. A. 


I THINK you fellaws in this land 
Go quite too faw in ev’wy notion : 
Your “ equal wights ” I unde’stand, 
But ’twouldn’t do acwoss the ocean. 


You tweat me like a bwothaw here 
And make it vewy pleasant faw me— 
But yet fwaternity, I fear, 
Would nevaw answaw in the awmy. 


It would not mattaw much to me 

Were all men bwothaws. No. But, mistaw, 
Think what a w’etched thing ’twould be 

If ev’wy woman were my sistaw ! 
Jos Case. 





A witty Englishman replies to Mr. Mallock’s 


ee “Is Life Worth Living?” that it depends 
entirely on the liver. 








THE LAST WEEK 





OF SCHOOL. 








